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Journal  of  the  Project  Director,  Jan  Hahn 


Second  Year 


July  through  September,  1994 

After  the  advisory  committee  meeting  in  June,  the  first  year  of  the  grant  ended  with 
me  at  the  computers  (both  Mac  and  IBM)  making  final  revisions  to  all  the  documents  and 
overseeing  the  printing  process,  scheduled  for  completion  by  the  end  of  August.  Despite 
its  usefulness  and  appeal  to  teachers,  the  design  of  the  curriculum,  with  an  Instructional 
Guide  and  the  Curriculum  Cycles  proved  to  be  very  cumbersome  and  expensive  to  print. 
The  Instructional  Guide,  which  was  printed  using  the  "Hot  Glue"  method  was  fairly 
inexpensive  (less  than  $1  per  copy).  It  was  completed  quickly,  but  some  pages  in  almost 
every  booklet  are  fuzzy. 

Publications  and  Graphics  staff,  although  professional  and  friendly,  seemed 
overwhelmed  by  the  task  of  hand-collating  28  curriculum  cycles  and  their  inserts.  The  cycles 
were  shrink-wrapped  to  keep  them  together  and  the  first  500  copies  were  just  finished  in 
time  for  the  September  9  ambassador  training  workshop.  Because  of  the  size  of  the  cycle 
packets,  storage  will  be  a  problem  until  all  are  disseminated,  probably  by  March. 

I  presented  overviews  of  the  Framework  to  the  Board  of  Pubic  Education  and  was 
pleased  by  an  overwhelmingly  positive  response.  We  were  advertising  the  Framework 
through  a  variety  of  publications  and  letters  in  an  attempt  to  broaden  the  field  of  possible 
model  schools. 

Julie  Smith  was  back  on  staff  in  late  August  and  was  able  to  help  with  the 
ambassador  training  sessions.  On  September  9  we  met  on  the  lower  level  of  Jorgenson’s 
to  distribute  20  copies  of  each  document  to  each  of  the  ambassadors  and  to  begin  the 
training.  I  modeled  the  factual  part  of  the  presentation-complete  with  transparencies  and 
a  script  that  included  jokes  and  metaphors. 

Then,  we  engaged  in  a  question  and  answer  session  in  which  ambassadors  assumed 
the  roles  people  in  an  audience  to  ask  questions.  Next,  another  ambassador  took  the 
microphone  to  answer  the  question.  This  activity  was  very  useful  as  practice  for  the 
ambassadors  and  convinced  us  that  the  ambassadors  are  enthusiastic,  knowledgeable,  and 
share  our  vision. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  smaller  groups  planning  the  "workshop"  portion  of  the 
presentations.  Six  different  workshops  were  developed.  On  Saturday,  ambassadors 
practiced  and  presented  their  presentations  to  other  groups.  These  presentations  and  the 
group  critiques  were  further  evidence  that  the  curriculum  writers  had  developed  into  a  team 
that  is  comfortable  with  one  another,  professional,  enthusiastic,  and  capable  of  spreading 
the  word  about  the  framework. 

I  had  a  table  at  the  Superintendents  Conference  on  September  15  and  was  able  to 
talk  personally  with  12  superintendents  about  the  framework  and  give  themqhe  materials. 
Planning  for  a  conference  on  January  16  is  underway,  and  Linda  Campbell  has  committed 
as  our  keynote  speaker. 

Bob  Rennick  presented  to  the  Central  Montana  Administrators  on  September  13;  Ed 
Harris  and  Sherrill  Dolezilek  presented  at  the  Chapter  One  Fall  Conference  and  the 
Eastern  Diocese  Conference  on  September  30. 
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from  tiie  Instructional  Guide  of  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 


What  is  aesthetic  literacy? 

Traditionally,  "aesthetics"  has  meant  the  attempt  within  a  culture  to  define  harmony  and 
beauty  as  perceptions  that  may  or  may  not  involve  what  we  label  "art."  Aesthetics 
concerns  understanding  the  cultural  bases  for  intuitive  judgements.  It  also  teaches  us 
to  develop  criteria  that  enable  us  to  evaluate  credibly  and  inspires  us  to  seek  artistic 
encounters.  "Literacy,"  generally  defined  as  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  requires  the 
base  of  knowledge  to  communicate  intelligently  about  literature,  society,  and  culture. 

"Aesthetic  literacy,"  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  cultural  perception,  depends  upon 
"reading"  in  its  fullest  sense--not  just  the  scooping  up  of  information  that  is  in  print,  but 
experiencing,  interpreting,  and  responding  to  print,  images,  and  sound.  And,  aesthetic 
literacy  expands  "writing"  to  communication  using  not  only  verbal,  but  also  musical, 
kinesthetic,  and  visual  languages.  Aesthetic  literacy  is  the  foundation  of  all  other 
disciplines:  seeing  the  beauty  of  a  mathematical  proof,  like  seeing  the  beauty  of  a  poem, 
brings  learning  alive  and  deepens  our  understandings. 

Aesthetic  literacy  is  more  than  an  awareness  of  our  cultural  heritage,  more  than  "arts 
appreciation."  It  requires  the  acquisition  of  skills,  knowledge,  and  habits  of  mind  that 
empower  us  to  participate  in  and  to  discriminate  among  artistic  experiences--and  by 
extension,  in  the  experiences  art  reflects.  Aesthetic  literacy  begins  with  the  ability  to 
perceive  and  analyze  spoken,  written,  musical,  visual,  cinematic,  and  dramatic  messages. 
Aesthetic  literacy  develops  through  inquiry  and  communication  in,  through,  and  about  the 
arts.  Aesthetic  literacy  matures  in  a  deepened  understanding  reached  by  placing 
messages  in  their  cultural  contexts  and  relating  artistic  inquiry  to  knowledge  from  other 
disciplines.  And,  as  we  interact  with  others  or  reflect  upon  our  own  craftsmanship, 
aesthetic  literacy  teaches  us  detail,  it  teaches  us  to  practice  something  until  it  is  right,  and 
it  teaches  us  that  the  bottom  line  is  that  anything  we  do  must  reach  certain  standards  to 
be  valued  by  ourselves  and  others. 

Today,  we’ve  come  to  understand  that  to  achieve  aesthetic  literacy  means  to  learn  to  ask 
the  questions  that  uncover  the  levels  of  meaning  inherent  in  any  creation.  What  was  the 
writer  or  painter  or  architect  trying  to  communicate?  What  is  it  about  a  particular  work 
that  makes  us  feel  that  we’ve  been  somewhere  weVe  never  been  before?  How  did  the 
artist  achieve  a  certain  effect?  According  to  Maxine  Greene,  'To  pose  such  questions  is 
to  make  the  experiences  themselves  more  reflective,  more  critical,  more  resonant." 
(Greene,  1 992)  Aesthetic  literacy  allows  a  person  to  see  more  and  hear  more  and  feel 
more  because  the  more  we  know,  the  more  we  see.  Therefore,  aesthetic  literacy  is  a  way 
of  knowing  that  must  be  learned. 


Why  aesthetic  literacy? 

The  problems  with  verbal  illiteracy  have  grave  consequences,  but  aesthetic  illiteracy  also 
robs  our  children.  Conversely,  as  nationally  acclaimed  music  educator  Charles  Fowler 
has  noted,  aesthetic  literacy  enriches  them  in  these  ways: 

Aesthetic  literacy  emphasizes  craftsmanship.  As  students  create  works  of 
art  and  explore  the  artwork  of  others,  they  learn  the  importance  of  detail. 

They  learn  that  painstaking  care,  patience,  and  "being  a  perfectionist  pay 

off  in  the  finished  product. 

Aesthetic  literacy  teaches  students  that  self-discipline  is  required  to  achieve 
success,  a  lesson  that  has  the  power  to  improve  performance  not  just  in 
the  arts,  but  throughout  the  curriculum.  Indeed,  research  has  shown  that 
students  who  take  music  lessons  achieve  at  higher  levels  academically  than 
their  peers  because  they  have  learned  that  "practice  makes  perfect. 
(National  Commission  on  Music  Education,  1992)  That  lesson  of  self- 
discipline  is  taught  by  all  the  arts. 

Aesthetic  literacy  encourages  innovation,  rather  than  imitation.  To  create 
works  of  art,  students  must  express  their  own  knowledge,  experience,  or 
attitudes,  rather  than  replicate  the  knowledge,  experience,  or  point  of  view 
of  their  teacher.  It  is  this  innovative  thinking  that  has  produced  not  only  the 
great  artists,  but  also  great  scientists  and  inventors.  After  all,  it  was 
Einstein,  not  Picasso,  who  asserted  that  "Imagination  is  more  important  than 

knowledge." 

Aesthetic  literacy  reveals  meaning  that  we  can’t  discover  any  other  way. 

Other  disciplines  can  provide  information,  accumulated  knowledge,  and 
data,  but  the  arts  provide  insight,  understanding,  and  wisdom.  Science  can 
explain  the  phenomenon  of  a  sunrise,  but  it  take  a  poet--like  Emily 
Dickinson-to  convey  its  emotional  power.  Similarly,  history  may  record  the 
influence  of  Christianity  on  the  Renaissance,  but  only  the  arts  reveal  the 
breadth,  depth,  and  texture  of  religious  faith  at  that  time. 

Aesthetic  literacy  facilitates  communication  and  understanding  within  and 
across  cultures.  Because  the  arts  connect  us  with  people  and  experiences 
other  than  our  own,  they  lure  us  into  taking  that  crucial  first  step  in 
someone  else’s  shoes.  Once  we  have  taken  that  step  and  have  seen  the 
world  through  other  eyes,  we  experience  what  Scout  did  on  Boo  Radley  s 
porch  in  To  Kill  a  Mockingbird.  Seeing  the  world  as  Boo  saw  it,  she  could 

never  really  hate  or  fear  him  again. 

Aesthetic  literacy  replenishes  the  spirit  and  elevates  humanity.  As  our  world 
becomes  uglier,  noisier,  and  more  cluttered  with  the  tawdry  and  superficial, 
our  children  must  learn  to  recognize  beauty,  harmony,  and  truth  in  order  to 


realize  complete  humanity  and  citizenship.  Without  this  heightened  sense 
of  our  shared  and  individual  humanity,  intelligence  is  worthless-even 
dangerous,  as  Saddam  Hussein  and  Adolph  Hitler  have  demonstrated. 
According  to  Fowler,  "If  we  do  not  touch  the  humanity  of  our  students,  we 
have  not  touched  them  at  all." 


Who  should  strive  for  aesthetic  literacy? 

A  premise  of  this  framework  is  that  students  of  all  abilities  can  succeed  and  that  the  arts 
are  meaningful  for  all  students.  The  framework  broadens  the  arenas  in  which  students 
may  demonstrate  competence,  particularly  students  whose  areas  of  strength  fall  into  the 
kinds  of  intelligences  Howard  Gardner  describes  as  the  visual,  musical,  kinesthetic,  social, 
and  introspective  abilities. 


Why  integrate  English  and  the  arts? 

Nothing  is  learned  in  isolation,  nor  should  it  be.  Academic  knowledge,  personal 
experience,  sensory  and  technical  capabilities,  and  imagination  all  affect  learning: 
integrating  these  sources  of  knowledge  in  instruction  is  only  sensible. 

Further,  students  in  school  are  constantly  asked  to  read,  write,  view,  speak,  and  reflect, 
both  as  skills  they  are  learning  and  as  tools  for  learning;  integrating  these  skills  and  tools 
in  instruction  centered  on  the  aesthetic  expression  of  ideas  is  a  natural.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  "English"  is  only  partially  an  aesthetic  discipline;  it  is  also  devoted  to  the 
development  of  communication  skills  that  are  not  usually  considered  imaginative 
expression.  The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  neither  ignores  those  skills  nor 
relegates  them  to  a  back  burner.  It  is  designed  to  require  that  students  use  reading, 
listening,  and  media  skills  to  comprehend  and  evaluate  messages.  They  must  also  write, 
speak,  and  use  media  to  inform,  entertain,  explain  and  persuade.  Thus,  integrating 
English  and  the  arts  provides  focused,  authentic  situations  in  which  to  develop  the  same 
communication  skills  required  in  an  isolated  English  course  and  in  the  adult  world. 

Most  importantly,  English  and  the  arts  offer  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  experiences  and 
forms  of  expression.  Because  they  reveal  the  range  of  human  experience  and  invite 
diverse  expression  and  response,  integrating  English  and  the  arts  provides  an  ideal 
cross-content  model.  It  allows  students  themselves  to  integrate  what  Ruskin  would  call 
deeds,  words,  and  art  so  that  they  can  understand  not  just  their  world,  but  themselves. 


j  Purposes  •'•••  1 

The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  is  the  primary  product  of  a  project  to  develop  and 
pilot  a  curriculum  that  integrates  English  and  the  arts.  The  framework  should  serve  as 
a  model  of  educational  reform  by: 

1 .  reconceptualizing  curriculum  design  based  on  inquiry  and  experience; 

2.  providing  instructional  materials  based  on  integration;  and, 

3.  piloting  model  schools  to  explore  the  environments  necessary  to  effect  change. 


REDESIGNING  CURRICULUM 


Traditional  Framework 


Delivery 

•  Teacher  covers  •  Student  discovers 


Lessons  - 

•  Discrete  •  Cyclical;  Integrated 


Environment  fit 

•  Classroom  •  Community 


Resources 

•  Textbooks 


Planning 

•  Static;  by  teacher 


Assessment 


•  Paper-and-pencil  •  Performance,  Product, 

Portfolio,  Processfolio 


•  Aesthetic  Encounters 


•  Opportunistic;  by  many 


o 


o 
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The  following  scenarios  could  arise  in  Montana  school  districts  as  teachers  attempt  to  use  the 
Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy.  The  proposed  solutions  were  brainstormed  by  groups  of  teachers,  artists, 
administrators,  and  college  professors  during  an  advisory  committee  meeting  on  June  13,  1994. 


Scenario  One 

Your  middle  school  has  been  unable  to  hire  a  visual  art  specialist.  However,  you  intend  to 
use  an  artist  in  residence  and  a  local  artist  to  help  you  with  the  art  lessons  within  the 
curriculum  cycles  of  the  Aesthetic  Framework.  These  people  will  be  in  your  class 
approximately  two  hours  per  week.  You  intend  to  label  the  two-hour  block  English  and 
Visual  Arts.  Some  union  members  are  complaining  that  only  a  certificated  teacher  should 
be  teaching  art  and  your  school  board  is  worried  that  your  school  will  not  be  fully  accredited. 

How  will  you  resolve  this  issue  with  your  colleagues  and  with  the  board? 

Proposed  solutions: 

(Note:  If  the  English  teacher  will  be  present,  there  is  no  need  for  the  artist  to  have  certification.) 

Suggest  a  part-time  teacher  who  is  certified  so  that  the  English  teacher  would  not  need  to  be  present  at  all 
times.  After  a  year,  this  may  show  (or  not  show)  the  need  for  a  full-time  employee. 

Request  emergency  authorization  to  employ  a  non-certified  teacher. 


Scenario  Two 

The  music  specialist  in  your  elementary  school  comes  in  twice  weekly,  giving  you  preparation 
time.  He  also  serves  other  schools  and  other  teachers,  so  has  no  free  time  at  your  school 
during  the  school  day.  You  would  like  to  use  a  curriculum  cyle  that  integrates  music  into 
language  arts,  but  have  no  expertise  in  music.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  cycles  could  be  used 
during  the  music  periods  as  they  are  used  for  program  preparation. 

How  can  you  surmount  this  obstacle? 

Proposed  solutions: 

Use  artists  in  residence  or  community  outreach  programs.  Make  use  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  lending 
program  extension  service  and  other  resources,  programs,  books,  CD-ROM,  eta  Telecommunications/distance 
learning  may  also  be  an  option. 

Perhaps  the  music  teacher  could  rotate  his/her  preparation  time  among  the  schools  served. 

Use  PER  days  to  provide  extra  planning  time  and  inservices. 

Use  a  retired  teacher,  parent  volunteer,  or  local  business  partnership  to  be  used  under  the  supervision  of  a 
certified  teacher. 

Collaborate  with  other  teachers  to  do  team-teaching  of  classes.  Set  up  schedules  so  that  they  reflect  teacher 
strengths. 


Scenario  Three 


You  are  certified  in  English  and  Russian  language.  Your  friend,  the  choral  music  director, 
has  discussed  the  possibility  of  developing  a  music  and  English  course  that  would  meet  the 
high  school  accreditation  standard  for  a  fine  arts  class.  However,  his  schedule  is  full  and  he 
will  not  be  able  to  take  part  in  teaching  this  course.  Should  you  be  able  to  teach  a  Fine  Arts 
course  entitled  "The  Music  of  Literature"  without  music  certification? 

Solutions: 

Using  the  title  "The  Literature  of  Music"  could  definitely  be  taught  by  an  English  teacher. 

Arrange  a  meeting  with  the  English  and  music  teacher  and  an  administrator  to  try  the  possibility  of  a  work 
trade,  an  exchange  of  talents,  or  some  kind  of  cooperative  teaching. 

Contact  the  Montana  Arts  Council  to  see  if  visiting  artists  or  community  people  could  be  involved.  They 
would  provide  instruction  under  the  supervision  of  a  certified  teacher. 


Scenario  Four 


Your  high  school  offers  drama  as  an  elective  which  can  count  for  the  fine  arts  requirement. 
The  drama  class  generally  produces  a  spring  play  and  two  short  plays  during  the  fall  and 
winter.  Beginning  drama  is  offered  during  first  period  and  advanced  drama  is  sixth.  The 
drama  teacher  has  a  seventh  period  prep  and  teaches  sophomore  or  junior  Znglish  periods 
three  through  five.  As  the  art  teacher,  you’d  like  to  be  able  to  develop  some  units  together. 
You  have  five  different  art  classes,  with  an  advanced  course  during  sixth  period.  You  have 
a  first  period  prep.  However,  you  seldom  have  the  same  students.  Is  coordination  possible? 
How? 


Solution: 

Combine  the  advanced  art  and  advanced  drama  during  period  six  to  be  team  taught  for  specific  units. 
Combine  beginning  drama  with  art  history  to  be  team  taught  and  have  one  of  the  teachers  change  preparation 
periods.  Since  sophomore  and  junior  English  would  be  drama  in  some  units,  these  classes  would  combine 
sometimes.  Explore  the  possibility  of  combining  sophomore  and  junior  English  classes. 

Time  outside  of  preparation  periods  is  needed  for  planning.  Although  music  teachers  may  have  before  and 
after-school  assemblies,  etc.,  joint  planning  time  can  be  worked  out  if  all  participants  share  in  the  desire. 

Sometimes  mini-courses  of  about  two  weeks  each  year  permit  a  wide  variety  of  options.  In  such  mini-courses, 
students  could  become  immersed  in  an  integrated  learning  experience,  such  as  drama/art 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)444-3095 


STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


August  8,  1994 


Dear  Educator: 


It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  in  1991  your  school  applied  to  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  to  become  a  model  school  site  for  arts 
integration.  You  may  be  interested  in  applying  for  model  school 
status  through  another  program  that  emphasizes  the  arts  and 
language  arts. 

The  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction  will  have  grants  available 
for  schools  to  implement  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy: 
Montana  Arts  and  English  Curriculum  that  is  described  in  this 
newsletter  and  flyer.  Applications  will  be  due  January  31,  1995, 
and  members  of  the  curriculum  writing  team  will  be  providing 
informational  meetings  and  workshops  this  fall.  We  are  also 
planning  a  conference  (perhaps  January  13  or  14)  with  a  keynote 
speaker  and  workshops  on  applying  for  model  school  status  and 
implementing  the  curriculum. 

Please  read  these  materials  and  contact  me  if  you  are  interested  in 
learning  more  about  the  grants.  My  number  is  444-3714. 


Sincerely, 


Language  Arts  Specialist 


"It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve." 


■ 


■ 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


August  9,  1994 


Dear  Advisory  Committee  Member: 

We  are  now  making  arrangements  for  the  September  9  and  10  Framework  for  Aesthetic 
Literacy  ambassador  training  session.  This  session  was  scheduled  for  curriculum  team 
members,  but  some  advisors  may  also  be  interested  in  attending.  If  you  think  you  may  be 
doing  presentations  on  the  framework,  you  may  want  to  come  to  this  meeting. 

September  9  and  10  Ambassador  Training  Session 

We  will  begin  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Friday  morning  and  adjourn  at  3:00  p.m.  on  Saturday.  We 
have  reserved  some  rooms  at  Jorgenson’s  and  the  first  day  of  our  training  will  be  held  in 
Jorgenson’s  lower  level,  where  there  is  a  lot  of  space. 

First,  we  will  distribute  copies  of  the  Curriculum  Cycles,  Instructional  Guides,  flyers,  Model 
School  Application  Forms,  and  National  Standards  for  Arts  Education  for  personal 
distribution. 

Secondly,  I  will  explain  the  presentation  possibilities  and  model  the  "information"  part  of  an 
ambassador’s  workshop.  Ambassadors  should  all  be  able  to  present  with  transparencies  and 
explain  the  components  of  the  framework  and  how  to  apply  for  model  school  funding.  Each 
of  you  who  may  give  "stand-up  presentations"  about  the  framework  will  receive  a  set  of 
transparencies  for  the  information  part  of  your  presentation. 

Third,  we  are  planning  a  practice  session  with  audience  questions.  We  may  have  some  fun 
with  this  by  assigning  characters  to  role  play  and  ask  the  questions. 

During  this  training,  pairs  or  triads  will  plan  a  "workshop"  around  the  curriculum  cycle  of 
their  choice.  This  way,  ambassadors  can  use  their  own  strengths  to  model  the  concept  of 
our  curriculum  and  each  presentation  will  be  unique.  (For  example,  Mary  Moe  began  a 
presentation  this  summer  by  providing  the  participants  with  an  "encounter"  for  the  "What’s 
So  Funny?"  Cycle.  She  showed  short  video  clips  of  three  recent  film  comedies,  then  asked 
"What  was  so  funny?"  to  discuss  humor.) 


On  Saturday,  we’ll  practice  and  critique  the  entire  presentations,  including  the  encounter 
workshop,  the  transparency  portion,  and  the  optional  "write  your  own 
encounter/learn/create  curriculum." 

Contracts 

We  are  drafting  contracts  for  ambassadors.  These  contracts  will  provide  either  a  stipend 
or  subsitute  pay  of  $50  for  each  presentation  at  a  scheduled  conference  or  for  an  informal 
meeting  with  ten  or  more  participants.  Ambassadors  will  also  be  reimbursed  for  travel  at 
state  rates.  We  anticipate  that  each  ambassador  will  give  one  to  three  presentations.  Some 
team  members  are  already  scheduled  at  the  MEA  Convention,  Reading  Conference, 
Chapter  One  Conference,  and  Administrators  Conference.  Advisory  committee  members 
who  make  pre-approved  presentations  can  be  reimbursed  for  minor  expenses  without  a 
contract. 


Responses 

Please  call  Marilyn  Craft  (444-2417)  as  soon  as  possible  or  by  August  26  if  the  answer  is 
YES  to  any  of  the  following  questions: 

1.  Will  you  attend  the  September  9  and  10  ambassador  training  session? 

2.  Do  you  intend  to  give  formal  presentations  about  the  framework  at  conferences  or 
meetings  of  educators  between  September  10,  1994,  and  January  15,  1995? 

3.  Will  you  request  reimbursement  for  travel  expenses  or  the  $50  stipend  for  your 
presentations? 


Sincerely, 


Jan  Hahn 

Language  Arts  Specialist 


o\ 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


August  9,  1994 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


Dear  Curriculum  Team  Member: 

We  are  now  making  arrangements  for  the  September  9  and  10  Framework  for  Aesthetic 
Literacy  ambassador  training  session  and  beginning  to  work  on  new  contracts.  We  must 
know  your  intentions  regarding  this  fall’s  workshop  schedule  as  soon  as  possible. 


September  9  and  10  Ambassador  Training 

Whether  or  not  you  have  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  participate  in  formal  conference 
workshops  and  scheduled  meetings,  we  encourage,  you  to  come  to  the  ambassador  training 
session.  We  will  begin  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Friday  morning  and  adjourn  at  3:00  p.m.  on 
Saturday.  You  will  have  rooms  at  Jorgenson’s  and  the  first  day  of  our  training  will  be  held 
in  Jorgenson’s  lower  level,  where  there  is  a  lot  of  space. 

First,  we  will  give  twenty  copies  of  the  Curriculum  Cycles,  Instructional  Guides,  flyers, 
Model  School  Application  Forms,  and  National  Standards  for  Arts  Education  to  each  of 
you  for  personal  distribution.  Those  of  you  who  are  scheduled  for  MEA,  Reading 
Conference,  or  Chapter  One  will  receive  additional  packets. 

Secondly,  I  will  explain  the  presentation  possibilities  and  model  the  "information"  part  of  an 
ambassador’s  workshop.  We  should  all  be  able  to  present  with  transparencies  and  explain 
the  components  of  the  framework  and  how  to  apply  for  model  school  funding.  Each  of  you 
who  may  give  "stand-up  presentations"  about  the  framework  will  receive  a  set  of 
transparencies  for  the  information  part  of  your  presentation. 

Third,  we  are  planning  a  practice  session  with  audience  questions.  We  may  have  some  fun 
with  this  by  assigning  you  characters  to  role  play  and  ask  the  questions. 

During  this  training,  each  of  your  self-selected  teams  will  plan  a  "workshop"  around  the 
curriculum  cycle  of  your  choice.  This  way,  you  can  use  your  own  strengths  to  model  the 
concept  of  our  curriculum  and  each  presentation  will  be  unique.  (For  example,  Mary  Moe 
began  a  presentation  this  summer  by  providing  the  participants  with  an  "encounter"  for  the 


"What’s  So  Funny?"  Cycle.  She  showed  short  video  clips  of  three  recent  film  comedies,  then 
asked  "What  was  so  funny?"  to  discuss  humor.) 

On  Saturday,  we’ll  practice  and  critique  the  entire  presentations,  including  the  encounter 
workshop,  the  transparency  portion,  and  the  optional  "write  your  own 
encounter/learn/create  curriculum." 


Contracts 

The  contracts  we  are  drafting  will  be  similar  to  the  contracts  you  had  last  year.  However, 
they  will  be  left  more  flexible,  without  set  amounts  for  mileage,  meals,  etc.  These  contracts 
will  provide  either  a  stipend  or  subsitute  pay  of  $50  for  each  presentation  at  a  scheduled 
conference  or  for  an  informal  meeting  with  ten  or  more  participants.  You  will  also  be 
reimbursed  for  travel  at  state  rates  and  carpooling  will  be  suggested.  The  contracts  will 
allow  for  stipends  or  sub  pay  and  travel  of  up  to  an  average  of  $1200.  The  ambassador 
training  meeting  expenses  will  be  included  as  part  of  the  contracts. 


Responses 

Please  call  Marilyn  Craft  (444-2417)  as  soon  as  possible  or  by  August  22  if  the  answer  is 
NO  to  any  of  the  following  questions: 

1.  Will  you  attend  the  September  9  and  10  ambassador  training  session? 

2.  Will  you  arrive  Friday  morning  and  need  a  room  for  Friday  night  only? 

3.  Do  you  intend  to  give  formal  presentations  about  the  framework  at  conferences  or 
meetings  of  educators  between  September  10,  1994,  and  January  15,  1995? 

4.  Will  you  sign  a  contract  for  work  as  an  ambassador  (as  described  above)  before 
September  9? 


Next  Mailing 

If  you  answered  "yes"  to  the  above  questions,  you  can  expect  another  mailing  before 
September  9.  It  will  include  a  contract,  an  agenda,  a  character  description  for  our  question 
role  playing,  and  perhaps  some  additional  forms  or  information.  Now,  the  hard  work  is 
done!  I’m  hoping  that  you  will  have  fun  being  ambassadors. 


Sincerely, 


Items  to  gather/prepare  for  September  training 


1. 

Contracts 

2. 

Reimbursement  forms 

3. 

National  Standards 

(300  copies) 

4. 

Instructional  Guides 

(500  copies) 

5. 

Curriculum  Cycles 

(500  copies) 

6. 

Informational  Flyers 

(300  copies) 

7. 

Evaluation  Forms 

(400  copies) 

8. 

Notebooks: 

a)  transparencies 

b)  record  of  distribution  (40  copies,  2  per  notebook) 

c)  white  copy  of  evaluation  form  (do  not  punch)  and  20  copies 

d)  tentative  conference  agenda 

e)  third  part  of  workshop  description 

f)  copies  of  quotes  (do  not  punch) 

g)  tentative  agenda  of  January  conference 

9.  Portfolios 

a)  20  copies  for  use  with  cycles 

b)  one  filled  with: 

Model  School  Application  Forms 
Powwow  cycle  assessments 

9.  Art  prints 

10.  Videotapes?  Audiotapes?  Tape  Player(s)? 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


September  1,  1994 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


Dear  Curriculum  Team  Member: 

The  September  9  and  10  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  ambassador  training  session  is 
quickly  approaching.  As  promised,  we  have  several  enclosures.  Please  notice  on  the  agenda 
that  we  will  meet  Friday  on  Jorgenson’s  Lower  Level  at  10  a.m.  Rooms  have  been  reserved 
at  Jorgenson’s  according  to  your  individual  requests  or  needs.  Also,  we  will  not  be  providing 
food  or  lunches  for  this  session.  You  will  be  able  to  select  your  own  restaurant  or  fast  food 
during  the  hour  for  lunch. 

The  contracts  have  not  yet  made  it  through  the  bureaucratic  process,  but  will  be  ready  for 
you  to  sign  at  the  meeting.  We  have  enclosed  the  two  pages  that  have  been  revised  from 
your  first  contract.  (The  1~  is  where  your  name  will  go.)  Remember  to  have  your  district 
send  Marilyn  Craft  the  bills  for  substitute  pay  when  necessary.  Some  of  you  may  reach  the 
maximum  amount  on  your  contract;  however,  many  of  you  will  not  be  able  to  make  as  many 
presentations  as  the  contracts  allow.  This  contract  does  not  obligate  you  to  make  a 
minimum  number  of  presentations  or  to  travel  a  set  number  of  miles.  It  does  allow  you  to 
travel  for  two  to  three  presentations  before  January  and  to  attend  a  spring  meeting  with  the 
staff  of  model  schools. 

For  the  scheduled  "Practice  answering  audience  questions,"  we  have  enclosed  a  roughly- 
sketched  character  for  you  to  play  while  asking  a  question.  Please  formulate  a  question  that 
fits  the  role  and  think  about  how  you  might  answer  that  question. 

If  you  have  tentatively  selected  a  curriculum  cycle  that  you  might  develop  into  a  workshop, 
you  may  want  to  bring  some  simple  resources  for  providing  the  encounter.  We  will  have 
a  limted  number  of  video  and  audio  tapes  and  prints  that  you  can  use.  Should  you  want  to 
rent  a  videotape(s)  for  the  encounter,  we  will  reimburse  that  cost. 

As  some  of  you  already  know,  Julie  Smith  was  hired  as  the  permanent  part-time  arts 
education  specialist  and  began  again  August  22.  We  are  both  anticipating  an  exciting 
meeting  as  you  prepare  for  your  roles  as  ambassadors. 


Sincerely, 


AGENDA  FOR  SEPTEMBER  9-10  AMBASSADOR  TRAINING 


Friday,  September  9,  Jorgenson’s  Lower  Level 


10-11:00  a.m. 

Welcome  and  Coffee 

Review  scheduled  presentations 

Distribute  Framework  Packets 

20  copies  to  each  ambassador  (300) 

20  additional  copies  to  those  presenting  at  fall  conferences 
Additional  copies  as  requested 

Copies  of  National  Standards  for  Arts  Education  as  requested 
20  copies  of  Model  School  Application  Materials  to  each  ambassador 

Peruse  Framework  Packets 


11-12:30  a.m. 

Explore  the  two-  or  three-part  presentation 

1)  Workshop  using  selected  cycle  • 

2)  Presentation  using  prepared  transparencies;  Application  information 

3)  Workshop  developing  encounter/learn/create  cycle 

Hear  "Possible  Presentation  with  Transparencies" 

Practice  answering  audience  questions  (Ambassadors  role  playing) 

LUNCH  BREAK 


1:30-4:00  p.m. 

Organize  groups  and  plan  workshops 

1)  Form  groups  of  2-3  for  local  presentations,  and/or 

2)  Form  groups  of  2-3  for  conference  presentations. 

3)  Select  cycles  for  workshops. 

4)  Plan  workshops. 


4:00-4:30  p.m. 

Regroup  and  Report;  Continue  practice  with  audience  questions 
DINNER  BREAK 


7:00-9:00  p.m. 

Work  on  presentations  or  gather  resources  as  needed 


Saturday,  September  10  -  Office  of  Public  Instruction 
Conference  Room  and  Break  Areas 


9-10:30  a.m. 

Polish  and  Rehearse  Presentations  in  groups  of  2-4 
10:30-12:00 

Present  and  Critique  (Team  will  be  divided  in  half) 


LUNCH  BREAK 


1:00-2:30 

Continue  Presentations  and  Critiques 

2:30 

Regroup  and  Report 

3:00 


Adjourn 


Possible  Team  Configurations 


Team  1 

Boisvert,  Rennick  (J.  Smith) 


Team  2 

Delger,  Mollgaard,  Woyciechowicz 


Team  3 

Dolezilek,  Harris,  Ueland  (Hahn) 


Team  4 

Howey,  H.  Smith,  Shea  (Moe) 


Team  5 

Scott,  Hines,  Swan 


Team  6 

Johnson,  Ifft,  Brewer 


Script  of  Presentation  (Jan  Hahn,  September  9,  1994) 


The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  began  with  discussions  between  an  art  education  and  language  arts  specialist 
about  the  Fine  Arts  requirement  in  our  Accreditation  Standards.  Then,  dealing  with  Teacher  Preparation  Standards, 
they  were  reflecting  on  the  way  drama  teachers  are  attached  to  English  teacher  certification. 

They  had  seen  how  their  disciplines  intersected  in  some  ways  and  when  suddenly  they  became  aware  of  a  "Request 
for  Proposals"  in  both  English  and  the  arts,  they  saw  the  power  and  the  logic  of  collaborating. 

The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  has  taken  shape  during  this  past  year  and  become  not  only  a  model  of 
integration  for  the  arts  and  English,  but,  we  hope,  a  model  of  curriculum  reform.  Those  of  us  who  believe  in  this 
framework  believe  that  aesthetic  literacy  is  essential  to  the  survival  of  our  society. 

We  share  John  Ruskin 's  belief  that: 

quote 

And,  we  believe  that  education  is  about  understanding. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  this  framework  share  Annie  Dillard  s  analysis  of  the  qualities  of  art. 
quote 

We  also  are  beginning  to  worry  about  the  way  our  society  is  shaping  itself.  We  would  like  to  play  a  small  role  in 
rescuing  society  through  education.  According  to  Ernest  Boyer. 


quote 


What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  AESTHETIC  LITERACY?  This  Instructional  Guide  contains  a  five-paragraph 
definition  that  includes  these  points: 

What  Is? 

Why  Aesthetic  Literacy? 

Although  when  this  grant  was  originally  written  the  pairing  of  English  and  the  Arts  may  have  been  circumstantial, 
we  feel  that  the  marriage  was  meant  to  be. 

Why  Integrate  Eng  and  Art? 

One  of  the  ways  our  curriculum  team  explored  the  concepts  of  integration,  multiple  intelligences,  inquiry-based 
instruction,  etc. ,  was  by  attending  conferences  and  visiting  innovative  schools.  From  those  schools  we  summarize 
that  schools  with  integrated  curricula  share  certain  ATTRIBUTES. 

With  this  background,  the  work  of  building  consensus  and  at  the  same  time  writing  something  innovative  began. 

Components 

Grant 

Design 


We  believe  that  this  framework  will  serve  as  a  national  model  for  innovation.  We  think  that  we  are  defining  schools 
of  the  future. 


Wayne  Gretsky  has  been  considered  perhaps  the  greatest  hockey  star  in  the  history  of  the  sport.  He  is  the 
only  professional  player  to  score  more  than  fifty  goals  in  a  single  year.  When  asked  his  secret,  Gretsky 
replied,  "I  skate  to  where  the  puck  is  going  to  be,  not  where  it  has  been. 

The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  redesigns  curriculum  from  where  it  has  been,  to  where  it  will  be. 

Redesigning  Curriculum 
Curriculum  Design 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  in  many  areas  of  life,  the  Questions  are  more  important  than  the  Answers 
Knowing° the  right  question  to  pose  is  often  the  key  to  understanding.  Many  people  feel  that  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  curriculum  cycles  are  the  focus  questions. 


also  called  "Essential"  questions,  "Guiding"  questions,"  and 


Focus  Questions 

You  11  find  these  kinds  of  provocative  questions 
"Defining"  questions. 

Aesthetic  Encounter 

In  his  book  Flow:  the  psychology  of  optimal  experience,  Mihaly  Csikszentmihalyi  recounts  the  "aesthetic  flow 
experience. " 

When  1  see  works  that  come  dose  to  my  heart,  that  I  think  are  really  fine,  I  have  the  strangest  reaction,  which  is 
not  alwa)^  exhilarating ,  it  is  sort  of  like  being  hit  in  the  stomach.  Feeling  a  little  nauseou.  It  s  just  tte i  sort  of 
completely  overwhelming  feeling,  which  then  I  have  to  grope  my  way  out  of,  calm  myself  down,  and dry  to 
approach  it  scientifically  not  with  all  my  antennae  vulnerable,  open. . .  What  comes  to  you  after  looking  at  it  ca  y, 
to  you  SfS  every  nuance  and  every  little  tlmead.  is  the  total  impact.  When  you  encounter  a  very 
grSt  work  o?  art,  you  just  know  it  and  it  thrills  you  in  all  your  senses,  not  just  visuaUy.  but  sensually  and 

intellectually. 


LEARN  column 
Standards 
Standards 
Creative  Act 


The  creative  act  represents  the  student 's  individual  interpretation  of  reality.  Generally,  through  the  Creative  Act, 
Imdenm  meef  to  sSdards  listed  under  "Students  will  LEARN  to  Communicate."  However,  perceiving, 
interacting,  and  reflecting  are  also  essential  to  creation. 

For  example  there  s  the  story  about  the  portrait  Picasso  was  painting  of  an  important  man  s  wife  This  man  went 
into  the  studio  to  see  how  the  unfinished  portrait  was  progressing.  Seeing  the  portrait,  but  trying  to  be  diplomatic, 
the  man  said  to  Picasso.  "It  s  coming  along  nicely,  but  it  doesn  t  really  look  like  my  wile. 


Picasso  asked,  "Oh  no?  Well,  just  what  does  she  look  like?" 

The  man  pulled  out  his  wallet  and  showed  the  painter  a  photograph. 
"Awfully  small,  isn't  she?"  Picasso  remarked. 


Model  Schools 


Who  should  strive  for  aesthetic  literacy?  We  believe  that  the  arts  are  meaningful  for  all  students  and  for  all 
teachers.  We  believe  that  all  schools  should  nurture  many  kinds  of  literacy. 

Who  can  use  this  curriculum'?  Any  educator  can  adopt  or  adapt,  in  whole  or  in  part,  these  curriculum  cycles  and 
the  principles  outlined  in  this  instructional  guide. 

How  does  a  school  apply7 

Go  over  parts  of  application  form. 


Who  should  apply  for  model  school  status’  Schools  that  are  able  and  willing  to  meet  the  catena  listed  on  tfte 
Statement  of  Assurances  of  this  application  form.  Schools  that  are  ready  to  be  innovative,  involve  their 
communities,  and  make  that  extra  effort  to  become  models  of  reform.  Schools  that  are  committed  to  giving  their 
students  the  best  education  possible  in  the  arts  and  humanities, 

There  is  an  ancient  superstition  of  the  sea  that,  inevitably,  one  wave  comes  along  that  is  greater  than  any Ghat t  has 
nreceeded  it.  It  is  called  the  Ninth  Wave.  It  is  the  powerful  culmination  of  sea  and  wind.  There  is  no  greate 
force.  To  catch  the  Ninth  Wave  at  the  critical  moment  requires  a  special  skill,  timing  your  movement  to  moun 

it  at  its  peak. 

Today  we  see  such  a  powerful  wave  in  our  future.  Our  own  Ninth  Wave,  bnnging  with  it  significant  change.  If 
you  feel  your  school  is  up  to  the  challenge,  this  is  your  chance  to  nde  the  wave  of  the  future. 


Thank  you  and  good  luck. 


NOTES  FROM  AESTHETIC  LITERACY  AMBASSADORS  MEETING 

September  9.  1994 


Will  curriculum  created  by  local  committees  be  disregarded  and  replaced 
by  this  new  one? 

Not  necessarily.  This  provides  standards  without  standardization. 
Decide  at  local  level  what  fits  your  local  needs.  It  is  a  framework  not 
a  curriculum.  Not  set  in  stone  -  can  easily  be  adjusted  for  local  needs. 


Do  national  standards  pertain  to  Montana? 

Studies  have  shown  that  students  involved  with  arts  do  better  on  testing 
and  in  school  work.  Job  is  to  educate  students  for  international  market, 
not  just  for  Montana.  National  standards  are  for  quality  control,  not 
dictated  -  they  are  standards  to  live  up  to.  Stress  value  of  the  arts. 
(Answers  to  negative  questions  may  not  convince  that  person,  but  will 
underline  truths  to  rest  of  audience.) 

Great  Falls  Tribune  recently  had  an  article  on  benefits  of  arts  for 
students. 


Is  this  just  a  fad,  or  will  it  last?  How  will  kids  really  learn  what  they 
need  to  learn  like  the  basics:  reading,  writing,  arithmetic. 

Self-discipline  and  craftsmanship  learned  through  arts,  as  is  self- 
awareness,  self-esteem  and  respect. 

But  will  our  children  be  able  to  do  something? 

Go  with  what  they  are  interested  in  -  catch  their  attention  and  then 
they  will  be  more  ready  for  "essential"  skills  such  as  reading,  writing, 

arithmetic. 


Provides  meaningful  experiences.  Enhances  humanality.  Arts  bring  out 
humanity*  we  must  train  students  to  be  adaptable  and  skilled.  Creates 
authentic  base  for  using  skills.  (Be  specific  on  how  the  skills  will  be 
used  -  such  as  in  a  theater  class  where  students  would  be  writing  plays, 


designing  sets,  etc.)  Authenticity  provides  the  delivery  system  for 
reading,  writing  and  math. 

Uses  basics  as  they  relate  to  life  after  school.  Makes  students  want  to 
be  literate.  Art  is  important  to  learning  and  using  basic  skills. 


How  can  this  curriculum  keep  students  interested  in  voc-tech  interested 
in  an  arts-based  curriculum? 

Voc-tech  classes  would  not  be  eliminated  but  would  be  enhanced  by 
being  able  to  communicate  and  work  together.  Necessary  for  future 
success.  More  wholistic.  Also,  we  don’t  really  know  what  our  children’s 
will  be,  but  we  do  know  they  will  be  part  of  the  world. 

Won’t  waste  time.  Fully  accredited  and  will  transfer  to  voc-techs. 
Creates  more  diversity. 


Are  you  addressing  the  depth  of  art?  Will  this  foster  the  arts?  Looks 
like  a  mishmash  and  just  the  surface  of  art  education. 

Arts  don’t  work  in  a  vacuum.  Art  relates  to  all  aspects  of  education. 
Not  an  end-all  but  art  is  part  of  all  the  world.  This  framework  was 
developed  with  input  from  specialists  in  varied  fields. 


What  will  you  be  exposing  my  child  to  for  artistic  encounters? 
Opportunistic  type  curriculum. 

May  be  able  to  use  resources  from  the  Arts  Council,  OPI  arts  specialist, 
local  artists,  etc.,  and  community  artists.  Adjust  to  individual  situations. 


Implementation  money  -  what  can  it  be  used  for?  Can  it  be  used  to 
replace  ’’lost”  monies? 

No  -  school  districts  must  continue  support  at  existing  levels  as  stated 
in  the  application  form. 
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What  happens  when  money  is  gone?  Is  there  continuing  money? 

This  problem  can  educate  children  and  educators  by  extending  the 
attitude  of  education.  Hopefully  it  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to 
show  how  schools  can  cooperate  and  educate  without  using  excessive 
amounts  money  by  finding  different  ways  to  continue. 


What  can  I  use  money  for? 

Travel  for  students  for  encounters. 
Teacher  planning  and  training  time. 
Artists  in  residence. 


Technical  questions:  Get  names  and  number  so  that  Jan  or  Julie  or 
someone  else  at  OPI  can  respond. 

Try  to  get  back  to  purpose  of  workshop  which  is  to  interest  the  school 
districts  in  the  framework  concept  on  a  general  basis. 

Ambassadors  asked  for  a  general  statement  on  possible  ideas  on  how 
money  can  be  used  or  how  money  cannot  be  used. 
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From: 

To: 

Date: 

Subject: 


Cheri  Bergeron  (CBERGERON) 
mcraft 

Monday,  September  12,  1994  8:16  pm 

Libraries 


Jan  asked  me  for  the  list  of  libraries  where  copies  of  the 
Aesthetic  Curriculum  will  be  accessible.  The  libraries  are: 


Montana  State  Library 

Montana  Historical  Society  Library 

University  of  Montana 

Montana  State  University 

Eastern  Mt  College 

Northern  Mt  College 

Mt  Tech 

Dull  Knife 

Great  Falls  Public  Library 
Billings  Public  Library 

(I  don't  have  the  higher  ed  names  down  yet - whoops!  gave  you  their 

OLD  names) 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


September  13,  1994 


Dear  Ambassador: 


We’re  still  feeling  elated  about  the  Friday  and  Saturday  ambassador  training  sessions. 
Witnessing  the  role-playing  Question  and  answer  session  on  Friday  and  experiencing  your 
workshop  presentations  convinced  us  that  you  will  all  be  dynamite  ambassadors.  We  also 
feel  that  critiquing  and  being  critiqued  on  the  presentations  will  prove  to  be  one  of  your 
most  valuable  professional  development  experiences.  We  hope  you  share  our  positive 
feelings,  and  like  us,  sighed  "Aha!" 

Kathleen  Mollohan,  Chapter  2  Specialist  from  OPI,  was  a  visitor  during  our  Friday  morning 
session.  She  was  very  impressed  with  our  work,  but  confused  when  we  used  Create  as  a 
noun,  as  in  "The  creates  include  an  activity...."  We  need  to  be  remember  that  "Encounter," 
"Learn,"  and  "Create"  are  verbs  and  when  we  refer  to  activities  in  the  Curriculum  Cycles  we 
should  say  "Under  the  column  labeled  Create...."  AhaL.we’ve  developed  our  own  jargon! 

As  promised,  we’ve  enclosed  a  procedure  for  scheduling,  presenting,  and  documenting  your 
work  as  ambassadors.  You  must  have  prior  approval  for  your  presentation  before  using  one 
of  these  reimbursement  forms  that  are  enclosed.  For  your  informal  ambassadorship,  no 
approval  or  forms  are  necessary.  However,  please  use  the  "Record  of  Distribution  forms 
for  ALL  the  documents  that  you  distribute,  formally  or  informally. 

Please  try  to  anticipate  when  you  will  need  more  curriculum  cycles  and  instructional  guides 
so  that  we  can  send  them  or  bring  them  by  car  and  save  postage. 

We  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  as  ambassadors. 


Sincerely, 


Jan  Hahn 


Julie  Smith 


- 


_ 


r.  1-0'. 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


Memorandum 


September  14,  1994 


To;  People  Interested  in  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 
From:  Jan  Hahn  (Language  Arts)  and  Julie  Smith  (Arts  Education) 
Subject:  Response  to  Inquiry 


We  have  enclosed  a  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  Model  School 
Site  Grant  Information  and  Application  Materials  packet  as  you 
requested.  As  you  read  this  application  form,  you  will  become 
aware  that  in  order  to  compete  effectively  for  this  grant  you  will 
need  to  be  familiar  with  the  philosophy,  curriculum  design, 
implementation  suggestions  and  delivery  standards  proposed  by  the 
framers  of  the  grant  and  the  curriculum  writers. 

Curriculum  materials  for  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  are 
now  available  and  the  ambassadors  for  the  framework  have  been 
trained.  The  framework  documents,  an  Instructional  Guide  and  a 
packet  of  Curriculum  Cycles,  will  be  distributed  primarily  by  the 
trained  ambassadors  through  workshops  and  presentations.  These 
workshops  can  be  scheduled  through  OPI  staff  or  by  direct  contact 
with  the  ambassadors.  A  list  of  scheduled  presentations  and 
ambassadors  is  enclosed.  In  addition  to  the  presentations  listed, 
we  are  planning  a  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  conference  on 
January  16  in  Helena  with  Linda  Campbell  as  a  keynote  speaker. 

Please  study  the  enclosed  grant  application  and  decide  if  your 
school  is  able  to  enter  the  competition.  Then,  if  interested, 
attend  one  of  the  scheduled  presentations  or  arrange  for.  an 
ambassador  to  present  in  your  area.  The  ambassadors  are  authorized 
to  give  one  packet  (Instructional  Guide  and  Curriculum  Cycles)  to 
each  school  representative. 

We  hope  that  many  qualified  schools  are  interested  enough  in 
Aesthetic  Literacy  to  submit  applications  for  model  school  status. 
Since  only  three  to  five  schools  (depending  on  the.  number  and 
proposals  of  applicants)  will  be  selected,  the  competition  may  be 
fierce.  However,  all  schools  are  encouraged  to  use  the  curricular 
materials  and  suggestions  for  integrated  instruction  that  are  part 
of  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy. 


"It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve. 


. 


Curriculum  Team  Members 


George  Bewick 
Janet  K.  Boisvert 
Marilyn  Delger 
Sherrill  Dolezilek 
Ed  Harris 
Wes  Hines 
Brandy  Howey 
Ellin  Ifft 

Margaret  F.  Johnson 

Missoula 

Karen  Kaufmann 

Missoula 

Tom  Mollgaard 

Bob  Rennick,  Jr. 

Margaret  Grant  Scott 

Pete  Shea 

Harry  Smith 

Helena 

J.  Malcolm  Swan 
Brenda  Ueland 
Susanne  Woyciechowicz 


Superintendent,  Roy 

English  and  Journalism  Teacher,  Harlem  High  School 

Principal,  Hawthorne  Elementary  School,  Bozeman 
Teacher  and  Music  Specialist,  Townsend  Elementary 
Music  Specialist,  Composer,  Billings 
Art  Teacher,  Flathead  High  School,  Kalispell 
Librarian  and  English  Teacher,  Hinsdale  Schools 
Art  Specialist,  Arlee  Schools 

Drama  and  English  Teacher,  Sentinel  High  School, 

Dancer  and  Drama/Dance  Faculty,  University  of  Montana, 

English  Teacher,  Choteau  High  School 
Drama  and  English  Teacher,  Winifred 

Teacher,  Lewis  and  Clark  Elementary,  Missoula 
Music  Teacher,  Douglas  Gold  Elementary,  Browning 

Professor  in  Communication  Studies,  Carroll  College, 

English  Teacher,  Poison  High  School 

Art  Teacher,  Castle  Rock  Middle  School,  Billings 

Art  Teacher,  Rattlesnake  Middle  School,  Missoula 


Scheduled  Conference  Presenters 


September  13 

September  29 
1:30-2:45 

September  29 

3:20-4:35 

October  20 

9:10-10:20 

October  21 

9:00-10:50 

October  21 

11:15-12:30 


Bob  Rennick 


Central  MT  Administrators 


Ed  Harris 

Sherrill  Dolezilek  Chapter  One  Fall  Conference 

Room:  Stillwater  Holiday  Inn  Billings 


Ed  Harris 

Sherrill  Dolezilek  Eastern  Dioceses  Conference 

Billings  Central 


Brandy  Howey  •  Reading  Conference 

(Harry  Smith?)  Colonial  Inn,  Helena 


Jan  Hahn 

Janet  Boisvert  MATELA/MEA 

(Bob  Rennick?) 


Room  304  Castlerock  Middle  School 


Tom  Mollgaard 

Marilyn  Delger  MT  Conference  of  Ed  Leadership 

Bighorn  Room  Holiday  Inn  Billings 


Montana  Association  of  School  Administrators 
Regional  Meetings 

Northwest  (FVCC,  Kalispell) 

Sept  14,  Oct  5  (Keenan),  Nov  9 

North  Central  (Great  Falls  or  Conrad) 

Oct  6,  Nov  3,  Dec  1,  Jan  5 

North  East  (Glasgow) 

i 

Western  (Missoula)  Fred  Maker,  President 

Tentative:  Sept  13,  Oct  11,  Nov  8,  Jan  10 

Central 

Sept  13:  Bob  Rennick  is  presenting 

Four  Rivers  (Helena,  Butte,  Bozeman) 


South  Central  (Billings) 


South  East  (Miles  City) 


AESTHETIC  CURRICULUM  TEAM 
September  13,  1994 


Janet  Boisvert 

Harlem  Junior/Senior  High  School 

P.O.  Box  339 

Harlem,  MT  59526 

W  353-2287 

FAX  353-2674 

Brandy  Howey 

Hinsdale  Public  Schools 
Box  398 

Hinsdale,  MT  59241 

W  364-2314 

H  364-2333 

FAX  364-2283 

Chris  Brewer 

P.O.  Box  227 

Kalispell,  MT  59901 

755-4875 

Ellin  Ifft 

Box  37 

Arlee,  MT  59821 

W  726-3218 

Marilyn  Delger 

Principal 

Hawthorne  School 

114  North  Rouse 

Bozeman,  MT  59715 

W  585-1590 

FAX  585-1504 

H  728-5935 

FAX  726-3940 

Margaret  Johnson 

312  South  5th  East 
Missoula,  MT  59801 
728-2403 

FAX  549-0449 

Sherrill  Dolezilek 

Townsend  Elementary  School 

Box  N 

Townsend,  MT  59644 

W  266-3942 

FAX  266-3448 

Karen  A.  Kaufmann 
223  West  Kent 
Missoula,  MT  59801 
721-4272 

Mary  Sheehy  Moe 

Ed  Harris 

3833  Audobon  Way 

Billings,  MT  59102-0110 

H  652-1419 

410  Geddis 

Helena,  MT  59601 

W  444-6826 

H  443-6307 

Wes  Hines 

123  Garland  Street 

Kalispell,  MT  59901 

W  756-5075 

H  756-6741 

FAX  756-4510 

Tom  Mollgaard 

1604  Jackson 
Missoula,  MT  59802 
H  549-1792 

Bob  Rennick 

Box  98 

Winifred,  MT  59489 
W  462-5420 

H  462-5472 

The  Montana  Arts  and  English  Curriculum 
Entitled  FRAMEWORK  FOR 
AESTHETIC  LITERACY 

The  title  “aesthetic  literacy”  has  emerged  as  the  most 
descriptive  phrase  for  the  innovative  arts  and  English  curriculum 
that  was  written  by  a  team  of  1 8  Montana  educators  during  the 
1993-94  school  year.  But  what  is  aesthetic  literacy?  The 
following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Instructional  Guide’s  defini¬ 
tion: 

Traditionally,  “ aesthetics  ”  has  meant  the  attempt  within 
a  culture  to  define  truth  and  beauty  as  perceptions  that  may  or 
may  not  involve  what  we  label  “art.  ”  Throughout  time,  all 
peoples  have  recognized  an  aesthetic  dimension  to  life,  have 
pursued  it,  nurtured  it,  and  given  it  a  central  place  in  their 
societies.  In  the  presence  of  those  things  we  perceive  to  be 
aesthetically  pleasing,  we  are  lifted  above  the  mundane  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  something  higher,  something  timeless.  Aesthetics  is 
the  study  of  these  culturally-based  responses  to  and  human 
feelings  and  perceptions  about  experience. 

“Literacy,  ”  generally  defined  as  the  ability  to  read  and 
write,  requires  the  base  of  knowledge  to  communicate  intelli¬ 
gently  about  literature,  society,  and  culture.  “Aesthetic  literacy” 
depends  upon  “  reading  ”  in  its  fullest  sense — experiencing, 
interpreting,  and  responding  to  print,  images,  and  sound,  not  just 
the  scooping  up  of  information  that  is  in  print.  Aesthetic  literacy 
expands  “writing  ”  to  communication  using  not  only  verbal,  but 
also  musical,  kinesthetic,  and  visual  languages.  Aesthetic 
literacy  is  the  foundation  of  all  other  disciplines:  seeing  the 
beauty  of  a  mathematical  proof,  like  seeing  the  beauty  of  a  poem, 
brings  learning  alive  and  deepens  our  understandings.  With 
aesthetic  literacy,  we  move  through  a  world  of  infinite  signifi¬ 
cance;  without  it,  we  live  as  physical  creatures,  disconnected 
from  history  and  from  ourselves. 

“Curriculum  Cycles”  and  an  “Instructional  Guide”  have 
now  been  printed  for  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy. 
These  publications  will  be  available  through  workshops  devel- 
.  oped  by  curriculum  team  members,  now  dubbed  “ambassadors.” 
The  ambassadors  are  authorized  to  give  one  packet  to  each  school 
representative.  A  workshop  is  scheduled  at  the  MATELA/MEA 
Fall  Conference,  in  room  304  of  Castlerock  from  9  to  10:50  on 
Friday. 

Other  ambassadors  will  present  at  the  Chapter  One  Fall 
Conference  at  the  Billings  Holiday  Inn,  September  29;  at  the 
Eastern  Montana  Catholic  Education  Dioceses  Conference, 
September  29  at  Billings  Central;  at  the  Montana  Conference  of 
Educational  Leadership  at  the  Billings  Holiday  Inn,  1 1:15-12:30, 
October  21,  and  at  the  Montana  State  Reading  Conference  in 
Helena  on  October  20.  In  addition,  ambassadors  are  available  for 
consortium  meetings,  district  inservices,  and  informal  gatherings 
of  parents  and  educators. 

The  most  exciting  feature  of  the  Framework  for 
Aesthetic  Literacy  is  that  three  to  five  model  schools  will 
receive  funding  to  fully  implement  the  curriculum.  Grant 
application  forms  for  model  schools  will  be  distributed  and 
explained  at  these  presentations.  Approximately  $73,000  will  be 
distributed  to  model  schools  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 


1995.  About  $124,000  will  help  model  schools  make  this 
framework  a  reality  during  the  1995-96  school  year.  Schools 
should  be  aware  that  in  order  to  compete  effectively  for  this 
grant,  they  will  need  to  be  familiar  with  the  philosophy,  curricu¬ 
lum  design,  implementation  suggestions  and  delivery  standards 
proposed  by  the  framers  of  the  grant  and  the  curriculum  writers. 

In  addition  to  the  presentations  listed  above,  a  Frame¬ 
work  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  conference  is  scheduled  for  January 
16  in  Helena  with  Linda  Campbell,  noted  multiple  intelligence 
author,  as  a  keynote  speaker.  For  more  information,  or  to 
schedule  an  ambassador  presentation  in  your  district,  please  call 
Jan  Hahn  at  444-3714. 

Many  qualified  schools  should  be  interested  enough  in 
Aesthetic  Literacy  to  submit  applications  for  model  school  status. 
Since  only  three  to  five  schools  (depending  on  the  number  and 
proposals  of  applicants)  will  be  selected,  the  competition  may  be 
fierce.  However,  all  schools  are  encouraged  to  use  the  curricular 
materials  and  suggestions  for  integrated  instruction  that  are  part 
of  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy. 


NCTE  Vice  President  Enjoying  Full 
Schedule  of  NCTE  Duties 

by  Beverly  Ann  Chin 

Greetings,  MATELA  members!  I  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  my  year  as  Vice  President  of  NCTE.  In  my  visits  to 
other  NCTE  affiliates,  I  have  shared  MATELA’ s  work  on  state 
accreditaion  standards  (Project  Excellence)  and  teacher  certifica¬ 
tion  standards.  Other  affiliates  are  always  impressed  with 
MATELA’ s  involvement  in  policy-making  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  and  our  close  communication  with  the  Office  of  Public 
Instruction  through  the  language  arts  specialist. 

One  of  my  primary  responsibilities— and  pleasures— was 
to  work  with  affiliates  through  the  Regional  Affiliate  Leadership 
Conferences  and  the  Standing  Committee  of  Affiliates.  I 
participated  in  affiliate  leadership  conferences  in  Region  7 
(Vancouver,  BC),  Region  5  (Oklahoma  City),  Region  4  (Sioux 
Falls,  SD),  Region  6  (Dallas),  and  Region  2  (Baltimore). 

I  am  committed  to  developing  leadership  at  all  levels  of 
NCTE  and  to  strengthening  the  connections  between  national 
and  local  projects.  To  develop  leadership  opportunities  for 
people  of  color  and  underrepresented  groups,  the  NCTE  Execu¬ 
tive  committee  increased  the  number  of  delegates  an  affiliate 
may  send  to  the  regional  leadership  conference.  To  increase 
communication  between  national  and  local  levels,  Millie  Davis 
(Director  of  Affiliate  and  Member  Services)  and  I  invited  NCTE 
leaders  to  attend  the  affiliate  leadership  conferences  in  their 
regions.  We  have  also  invited  affiliates  to  participate  in  the 
Affiliate  Representatives  Meeting  in  Orlando. 

Another  major  responsibility  and  learning  experience 
was  to  participate  in  NCTE’s  standards  projects,  most  notably, 
the  Standards  Project  for  English  Language  Arts,  the  New 
Standards  Project,  and  the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards.  I  am  proud  of  NCTE’s  leadership  in  these 
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Journal  of  the  Project  Director,  Jan  Hahn 


Second  Year 


October  through  December,  1994 


The  ambassadors  have  been  generating  much  interest  in  the  framework  with  their 
presentations  statewide.  Ambassadors  have  presented  at  most  of  the  district  superintendent 
meetings--two  superintendents  called  to  say  that  their  regions  weren’t  interested  in  aesthetic 
literacy.  (They’ll  be  sorry!)  Reports  back  on  the  presentations  have  been  very  positive.  In 
fact,  our  ambassadors  are  giving  some  of  the  best  workshops  that  teachers  have  ever 
attended. 

Janet  Boisvert,  Bob  Rennick,  Julie  and  I  presented  at  the  MEA  Conference  On 
October  21;  Tom  Mollgaard,  Suzanne  Woyciehowitz,  and  Marilyn  Delger  presented  at  the 
Educational  Leadership  Conference  on  October  21,  Brandy  Howey  and  Harry  Smith 
presented  to  a  disappointingly  small  group  at  the  Reading  Conference  on  October  20,  and 
Ed  Harris  spoke  to  the  Montana  Music  Educators.  I  talked  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Education  on  October  27. 

Marilyn  Craft,  who’s  been  a  great  assistant  left  for  another  job.  We’ve  got  to  start 
hunting,  not  only  for  a  half-time  assistant,  but  a  station  for  her  to  work  from. 

At  the  NCTE  Conference  in  Orlando  I  was  able  to  spend  some  one-on-one  time  with 

Jerome  Harste  talking  about  the  Framework. 

On  November  7  we  shot  our  videotape  in  a  small  and  sleazy  studio.  Margaret 
Johnson  narrated  and  Mary  Moe  appeared  in  one  section.  Julie  had  collected  some  art  to 
use  as  visuals  and  the  studio,  Video  Express  Productions,  had  created  our  slides.  For 
music,  I  grabbed  a  CD  from  my  car.  We  did  it  in  a  day  and  at  a  reasonable  cost-$1500, 
which  included  20  copies. 

A  CCSSO  meeting  was  held  in  Dallas  for  the  Frameworks  grantees  and  others.  Julie 
and  I  got  cheap  tickets  and  went.  Probably  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  meeting  was  a 
serendipitous  dinner  with  the  CCSSO  brass.  Discussions  about  standards  and  how  our 
projects  are  supposed  to  mesh  with  Goals  2000  were  valuable  as  well. 

We  spent  December  preparing  for  our  Institute  and  writing  the  third-year 
continuation  grant,  due  on  January  8.  We  asked  for  $290,000. 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 


HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


October  5,  1994 


Dear  Jan  and  Julie: 

This  is  a  belated  note  to  tell  you  how  impressed  we  are  with  the 
materials  associated  with  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy. 
The  content  we  expected  to  be  exceptional  and  it  is.  The  format 
however,  exemplifies  "user  friendliness."  The  creative 

"ambassador"  concept  for  dissemination  appears  to  be  working  very 
well . 

Jan  you  are  to  be  especially  commended  for  your  work  in  leading  the 
grant  efforts  while  the  fine  arts  position  was  vacant. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  work  with  such  talented  and 
productive  individuals. 


Sincerely, 


Assistant  Superintendent 
Department  of  Accreditation 


Administrator 

Department  of  Accreditation 


and  Curriculum  Assistance 


and  Curriculum  Assistance 


cc.  Nancy  Keenan 


"It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve." 


I’d  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  update  the  OPI  Coordination  Committee  on  the 
Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy:  Montana  Arts  and  English  Curriculum. 

The  training  session  on  September  9  and  10  was  very  successful.  Our  ambassadors 
left  enthusiastic,  armed  with  boxes  of  materials  (the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 
Instructional  Guide  and  the  Curriculum  Cycles)  and  overhead  transparencies  for  their 
presentations,  and  ready  to  spread  the  word  about  the  framework.  We  also  have  five-page 
grant  application  forms  for  schools  interested  in  applying  for  funding  to  implement  the 
framework.  These  applications  are  due  January  31.  Please  let  me  know  if  you’d  like  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  Informational  Flyer,  Instructional  Guide,  Curriculum  Cycles,  and/or  the 
application  form. 

The  ambassadors  are  now  scheduled  to  do  presentations  at  three  different 
conferences  on  October  20  and  21:  MEA,  Reading,  and  SAM.  Two  of  the  ambassadors 
gave  presentations  at  Chapter  One  and  at  Billings  Central  last  week.  They  were  very  well 
received.  We  have  also  scheduled  presentations  at  most  of  the  October  or  November  MASS 
Regional  meetings.  Please  let  me  or  Julie  know  about  gatherings  of  teachers  or 
administrators  that  could  benefit  from  a  presentation  by  one  of  our  team  members. 

We  are  also  planning  a  one-day  conference  at  the  Colonial  Inn  on  January  16.  We 
will  have  Linda  Campbell,  who  is  noted  for  her  work  with  multiple  intelligences  as  our 
keynote  speaker,  a  luncheon,  and  two  sets  of  breakout  sessions.  We’re  hoping  to  attract 
hundreds  of  interested  people.  Even  schools  that  are  not  applying  as  models,  but  are 
exploring  multiple  intelligences,  should  find  something  interesting  at  this  conference!  Linda 
Campbell  should  be  a  good  draw. 

Please  remember  to  mention  our  project  to  educators  who  seem  interested  in  the 
topics  of  integrated  curriculum,  inquiry,  innovative  curriculum  design,  performance 
assessment,  the  arts,  English,  multiple  intelligences,  or  block  scheduling. 


Thanks  again  for  your  help. 


' 


Presentation  for  MEA  Convention  (via  MATELA) 
Janet  Boisvert,  Jan  Hahn,  Bob  Rennick,  Julie  Smith 

Outline  of  Presentation 

Music  on  as  our  audience  filters  into  the  room 
"Journal"  sheets  at  each  place 

outline  of  presentation  and  Framework  brochure  at  each  place 

Introduce  our  session  and  ourselves 
Bob  Rennick  (session  and  self) 

Jan  Hahn  (self) 

Janet  Boisvert  (self) 

Julie  Smith(self  and  ask  audience  about  who  they  are) 

Brief  explanation  of  the  project:  Jan  Hahn 

explain  via  overhead  "Encounter,  Learn,  Create" 
use  overheads:  title 

"The  Grant" 

'Year  One,  Two,  Three" 

"Curriculum  Design"  (1  and  2) 

"Focus  Questions" 

"Encounter" 

"Learn" 

"Act" 

Introduction  of  the  cycles  (levels,  show  them)  and  the  one  we’ve  chosen 
to  present:  Janet  Boisvert 

may  want  to  mention  a  few  of  the  others 

we  were  interested  in  techniques  or  methods  to  introduce 

Montana  using  the  visual,  literary  and  performing  arts 
we  chose  three  artists  in  three  distinct  disciplines 
we  will  begin  with  the  verse  of  cowboy  poet  Wally  McRae 

2  poems  by  Wally  McRae:  Bob  Rennick  (and  guest???) 
start  with  background  on  Wally 
briefly  introduce  each  poem  and  read 
tie  to  social  studies/sciences 

ask  them  to  make  an  entry  in  their  joumal/sketchbook 

3  questions:  (Bob,  these  are  my  ideas;  write  your  own  if 
you  don’t  like  ’em.) 

How  were  the  two  poems  different? 

What  is  the  effect  or  role  of  place  in  the  poems? 

Describe  how  one  of  the  poems  makes  you  feel. 
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print  and  video  on  Clarice  Dreyer:  Julie  Smith 

artists  are  influenced  by  their  Montana  experiences 
use  encounter  to  show  this 

explain  that  each  would  be  expanded/community  connections 
these  are  mini-versions 

ask  them  to  make  an  entry  in  their  joumal/sketchbook 

2  questions: 

In  your  own  words/images,  describe  Clarice  Dreyer5 s  work. 

What  is  the  effect  or  role  of  place  in  the  sculpture? 

story  with  Jeannie  Eder:  Janet  Boisvert 
cue  tape  just  to  story 

introduce  the  "actress"  and  the  "performance" 

ask  them  to  make  an  entry  in  their  joumal/sketchbook 

3  questions:  (Janet,  these  are  my  ideas;  write  your  own 

if  you  don’t  like  ’em.) 

What  is  the  difference  between  reading  a  story  and 
"seeing"  it  performed  in  person  or  on  video? 

What  is  the  effect  or  role  of  place  in  the  story? 

What  was  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  story? 

Use  the  next  10  minutes  to  develop  one  of  your  journal  entries  in  drawing  or  writing.  Try 
to  put  down  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a  work  in  which  you  express  something  important 
to  you  about  your  own  environment:  Bob  Rennick 

feel  free  to  use  something  to  which  you  have  a  strong  emotional  response 

Critique  and  assessment  piece:  Julie  Smith 

present  and  critique  a  few  of  the  works 

pass  out  a  piece  that  shows  some  possible  assessment  options 
Conclusion  of  activity:  Bob  Rennick 

Complete  Overheads  Presentation:  Jan  Hahn 

"Aesthetic  Literacy"  (what  and  why) 

"Arts  and  English" 

"Attributes  of  Integrated  Education" 

"Redesigning  Curriculum" 

"Standards"  (1  and  2) 

"Model  Schools" 

sign-up  sheet  and  Framework  packages  at  the  back  of  room  (Julie) 


£  * 


To  Do: 

Set  time/place  to  meet  on  Thursday  evening  (Janet) 

Make  large  encounter/leam/create  visual  for  our  presentation  (Bob) 

Make  joumal/sketchbook  sheets  for  participants  (Bob) 

Get  Clarice  Dreyer  print  from  Yellowstone  Art  Center  (Julie) 

Ask  Karen  Kaufmann  about  "Importance  of  Place  in  Dance"  (Julie) 

Make  30  copies  of  the  Montana  cycle  to  pass  out  to  each  participant  (Bob) 
Bring  markers  (Bob) 

Bring  large  paper  (Janet) 

Bring  pencils  (Bob) 

Prepare  2  pages  of  assessment  options  (Julie) 


Model  School  Site  Grant  Information  and  Application  Materials 


Office  of  Public  Instruction 
Nancy  Keenan,  Superintendent 
State  Capitol 
PO  Box  202501 
Helena,  MT  59620-2501 
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Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 
Application  for  Model  School  Grant: 
Information/Directions 


Qestlvettc  J-^iteracy 


OBJECTIVES 


The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  is  a  statewide  project  of  the  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction  funded  by  the  United 

States  Department  of  Education  Secretary’s  Fund  for  Innovation  in  Education  and  designed  to  provide  national  models  of 

systemic  educational  reform  in  a  variety  of  grade  levels  and  school  sizes.  The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  has  the 

following  objectives  related  to  model  schools: 

1 .  Pilot  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  curriculum  design,  which  is  based  on  inquiry,  themes,  aesthetic  encounters, 
content  standards,  and  creative  acts; 

2.  Explore  the  environments  (facilities,  teacher  preparations,  scheduling,  community  support  structures,  resources,  etc.) 
necessary  to  effectively  implement  the  curriculum; 

3.  Demonstrate  the  implementation  of  integrated,  inquiry-based  curriculum,  performance  assessment,  and  elements  listed 
in  the  delivery  standards  to  other  educators  through  open  houses  and  presentations  at  the  model  school  sites; 

4.  Test,  revise,  and  amend  the  curriculum  cycles,  content  and  delivery  standards  and  instructional  guide; 

5.  Develop  and  share  additional  instructional  materials  and  strategies  based  on  integration; 

6.  Evaluate  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  by  assessing  student  achievement  of  content  standards  and  by 
assessing  the  effectiveness  of  the  instructional  methods  suggested  in  the  Instructional  Guide  and  the  Curriculum  Cycles; 
and 

7.  Recognize  the  arts  and  literatures  of  Montana’s  largest  minority,  the  American  Indian  people,  by  piloting  the  framework 
in  a  school  with  a  significant  Indian  population. 


ESTIMATED  RANGE  OF  AWARDS 


The  United  States  Department  of  Education,  through  the  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  will  provide  $73,000  during  the 
1994-95  school  year  and  $124,000  during  the  1995-96  school  year  to  implement  the  K-1 2  framework  at  three  to  five  model 
sites.  For  each  site,  the  awards  will  range  from  $32,000  to  $64,000  for  the  period  between  3/01/95  and  6/30/96.  In  addition, 
some  funds  will  also  be  made  available  to  staff  members  of  model  school  sites  for  travel  to  conventions  or  exemplary  schools 
and  for  travel  to  grant-related  meetings  and  conferences  at  the  discretion  of  the  Project  Co-Directors. 


APPLICATION  DEADLINE 


Applications  for  participation  as  model  school  sites  are  due  by  January  31, 1995. 


APPLICATION  REQUIREMENTS 


Applications  must  include  signed  Statement  of  Assurances,  signed  Certification  page,  a  Project  Narrative  which  includes  an 
itemized  budget  and  appendices  which  may  include  resumes,  class  schedules,  and  letters  of  support. 
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Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 

Office  of  Public  Instruction 

PO  Box  202501 

Helena,  MT  59620-2501 

1994-95 

Model  School  Site  Grant 

CERTIFICATION  OF  THE  PRIME  APPLICANT  DISTRICT 

A.  Board  of  Trustees 

The  Board  of  Trustees  agrees  that _ is  designated  a  Model  School 

School 

for  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  Grant. 

B.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  designated  the  following  person  as  the  one  responsible  for  keeping  the  financial  records 
for  this  project. 

Name  of  Person  Address  Telephone 

C.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  participating  school  district  has  authorized _ 

Name  of  Authorized  Representative 

to  file  a  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  Grant  application  for  the  district,  to  make  representations  and  to  make 
commitments  on  behalf  of  the  district. 

D.  The  Board  of  T rustees  authorizes  the  following  language  arts  and  arts  teachers  to  be  liaisons  and  to  work  with  the  person 
named  in  C  to  order  materials  and  training  and  to  certify  use  in  the  named  school. 

Name  of  Languge  Arts  Teacher _  Telephone _ 

Name  of  Art,  Music, 

Drama  or  Dance  Teacher _  Telephone _ 

E.  What  other  competitive  grants  (such  as  SIMMS)  have  you  received  in  the  past  two  years? 

Grant:  _ 


F.  Information  about  proposed  model  school  for  school  year  1994-95: 

Grade  Levels: _ 

Number  of  Students: _ 

Number  of  Teachers: _ 

Name  of  Principal  _ Telephone 
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G.  Teacher  Certifications:  (List  the  teachers  involved  in  planning  and  implementing  the  project  and  the  certification(s)/ 
endorsement(s)  held.) 

Name  (please  print)  Phone  Area  of  Signature 

Endorsement/Certification 


H.  Classroom  Information: 

Number  of  classes  projected  to  participate  in  piloting  curriculum: _ 

Approximate  number  of  students  at  each  level  piloting  the  curriculum:  _ K-5  _ 6-8  _ 9-1 2 

Approximate  number  of  American  Indian  students  in  model  schools: _ 

Total  Model  School  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  Grant  Funds  Requested  $  <  ■  ,  <  ■  ■ 
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STATEMENT  OF  ASSURANCES 


If  awarded  a  Model  School  Grant,  the  applicant  assures  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  the  school  will: 

1.  Set  up  classrooms  for  piloting  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  Curriculum  Cycles  (as  adapted  by  local 
teachers),  following  the  principles  outlined  in  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  Instructional  Guide; 

2.  Meet  the  objectives  listed  on  the  first  page  of  this  application; 

3.  Provide  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  Grant  Co-Directors  with  all  data  necessary  for  project  evaluation; 

4.  Provide  time  for  teacher  inservice  and  preparation  to  implement  the  curriculum; 

5.  Provide  the  leadership  and  commitment,  staff,  connections  with  community  and  parents,  facilities,  media  center, 
transportation,  and  materials  and  resources  necessary  to  implement  the  framework; 

6.  Provide  access  to  the  school,  teachers,  and  students  for  aesthetic  curriculum  team  members,  advisory  committee 
members,  and  other  interested  educators; 

7.  Encourage  staff  members  to  speak  and  write  about  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  and  its  implementation  in 
professional  and  community  settings;  and 

8.  Draft  a  plan  to  assure  the  longevity  of  this  project. 

The  applicant  assures  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  the  school  and  district  have: 

1.  Secured  community  support  for  this  project  through  public  meetings  and/or  meetings  with  parent,  arts,  and  business 
groups; 

2.  Written  a  school  philosophy  with  goals  that  are  consistent  with  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy; 

3.  Secured  the  support  of  key  administrators,  superintendent,  and  principal;  and 

4.  Maintained  current  levels  of  financial  effort  in  the  arts,  language  arts,  media,  inservice,  and  travel. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  has  reviewed  this  application,  concurs  with  its  accuracy,  and  has  approved  the  project  for  submission 
to  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction. 


Signature:  Chairperson  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

Date 

'<  ’ 

Print  or  Type  Name  of  Chairperson 

Submitted  by: 

, 

Signature:  Authorized  Representative 

Date 

guy*  -  v *.«,<■ 

Print  or  Type  Name  of  Authorized  Representative 

Title 

Mailing  Address 

City 

ZIP  Code 
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PROJECT  NARRATIVE 


Before  preparing  the  Application  Narrative,  an  applicant  should  read  carefully  the  objectives  of  the  grant  and  other  Framework 
for  Aesthetic  Literacy  publications  and  review  the  selection  criteria  listed  below.  The  narrative  should  describe  the  proposed 
model  school,  explaining  how  the  objectives  will  be  met,  and  how  the  funds  will  be  used  to  ensure  successful  implementation 
of  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy.  Please  limit  the  Application  Narrative  to  no  more  than  15  typed  pages,  including 
appendices. 


SELECTION  CRITERIA 


Meeting  the  purposes  of  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  (20  points) 

Each  application  will  be  reviewed  to  determine  how  well  the  model  school  will  meet  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
framework,  including: 

a.  To  pilot  an  integrated  curriculum  based  on  inquiries,  themes,  encounters,  standards,  and  creations; 

b.  To  test,  revise,  amend,  and  develop  curriculum  materials  and  performance  assessments;  and 

c.  To  demonstrate  the  curriculum,  instructional  strategies,  and  necessary  environments  and  to  provide  information  about 
the  framework  to  other  educators,  parents,  and  communities. 


Plan  of  operation  (20  points) 

Each  application  will  be  reviewed  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  plan  of  operation  for  the  model  school,  including: 

a.  Creative  use  of  time,  resources,  staff,  and  facilities; 

b.  Effective  use  of  inservice  and  teacher  preparation  time; 

c.  Opportunities  for  professional  development  for  model  school  staff  and  other  educators; 

d.  Effective  method  of  integrating  English  language  with  at  least  one  other  art; 

e.  Flexibility  of  scheduling; 

f.  Evidence  of  cooperation  with  other  curricular  areas,  including  technology  and  library  media;  and 

g.  Involvement  with  the  community  and  its  members  as  resources  for  encounters  and  as  audiences  for  products  and 
performances. 


Quality  of  key  personnel  (20  points) 

Each  application  will  be  reviewed  to  determine  the  quality  of  key  personnel  that  the  applicant  plans  to  use  within  the  model 
school,  including: 

a.  Teachers’  willingness  to  grow  as  professionals,  evidenced  by  records  of  their  training,  travel,  curricular  innovations, 
sharing,  and  attempts  at  innovation  within  existing  classrooms;  and 

b.  Training,  experience,  certification  of  staff  members. 


Budget  and  cost  effectiveness  (10  points) 

Each  application  will  include  an  itemized  budget  page  which  will  be  reviewed  to  determine  the  extent  to  which: 

a.  The  budget  is  adequate  to  support  the  implementation  of  the  curriculum; 

b.  Costs  are  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  objectives  of  the  project  and  the  size  of  the  school;  and 

c.  The  district  will  continue  current  levels  of  funding  for  English  and  the  arts  and  plan  for  longevity  of  the  program.  The  budget 
should  be  divided  into  two  periods.  From  3/01/95  to  7/31/95,  between  $  1 2,000  and  $24,000  will  be  awarded  to  each  model 
school  for  teacher  training,  preparation  for  implementation,  and/or  materials.  From  8/01/95  to  6/30/96  between  $20,000 
and  $40,000  will  be  awarded  to  each  of  these  model  schools  for  supplies  and  materials,  pupil  transportation  to  events, 
artist  mentors,  or  other  expenses  related  to  implementing  the  curriculum. 
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Adequacy  of  resources  (10  points) 


Each  application  will  be  reviewed  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  resources  that  the  applicant  plans  to  devote  to  the  project, 
including  facilities,  equipment,  supplies,  staff  time,  and  use  of  other  arts  and/or  English  grants  and  programs.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  district’s  connections  with  other  reforms,  such  as  SIMMS  project,  Goals  2000,  School-to-Work,  Learn  and 
Serve,  etc. 


Miscellaneous  factors  (20  points) 

The  Project  Co-Directors  may  distribute  an  additional  20  points  among  the  criteria  listed  above  or  for  additional  factors  that 
may  vary  from  school  to  school. 


For  additional  information  call  Jan  Hahn  (444-3714),  Julie  Smith  (444-4442)  or  Marilyn  Craft  (444-2417). 


Applications  for  participation  as  model  school  sites  are  due  by  January  31, 1995. 

Send  the  completed  application  to: 


Jan  Hahn  and  Julie  Smith,  Project  Co-Directors 
Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 
Office  of  Public  Instruction 
PO  Box  202501 
Helena,  MT  59620-2501 
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OPI  Staff  will: 


-  draft  a  script  for  the  narration  of  the  video 

-  select  and  provide  images  as  noted  on  script 

-  provide  a  narrator  to  read  the  script 

-  be  available  for  consultation  during  editing 


The  contractor  will: 

-  help  OPI  staff  improve  the  drafted  script 

-  advise  OPI  staff  on  the  selected  images 

-  if  necessary,  provide  additional  footage 

-  edit  images  and  sound  using . 


Selection  of  Contractor 

Proposals  will  be  evaluated  by  OPI  staff  using  the  following  point  system: 

10  points:  relevant  experience  as  demonstrated  by  resume  and  application  letter 
10  points:  quality  of  workmanship  as  demonstrated  by  at  least  three  references 
and  video  sample(s) 

10  points:  plan  of  operation  (including  schedule,  process,  use  of  resources,  convenience  for 
OPI  staff  involvement) 

20  points:  cost  (compatibility  with  OPI  budget) 

50  points  total 


' 


Jan,  I  could  not  reach  Sioux  Roth.  Will  do  so  first  thing  tomorrow. 
— Julie 


DRAFT  RFP  for  VIDEO  for  "Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy" 
October  3,  1994 


Description  of  the  Project 

The  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction  (OPI)  is  creating  a 
curriculum  framework  integrating  English/ language  arts  and  the 
arts.  This  project  is  being  accomplished  through  a  grant  from  the 
FIRST  office  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Last  year,  18 
educators  from  around  the  state  developed  the  framework.  Next  year, 
three  to  five  schools  will  receive  financial  assistance  to  use  the 
framework. 

In  the  interim,  we  need  a  half-hour  promotional  video  tape 
about  the  project  to  help  schools  and  educators  understand  the 
project. 

We  seek  an  independent  contractor  to  assist  us  in  the 
scripting,  production  and  duplication  of  this  tape. 


The  contractor  will: 

-  cooperate  with  OPI  staff  to  complete  script  for  the  video 

-  edit  images  and  sound  using  original  material  in  several  formats 
including:  VHS,  slide,  cassette  tape,  high  eight  video,  flat  art 
work,  suggestions  for  video  graphics; 

-  possibly  shoot  live  material  to  supplement  the  footage  above; 

-  edit  and  complete  the  video  within  the  prescribed  schedule; 

-  obtain  use  of  all  necessary  equipment; 

-  work  within  budget  as  finalized  with  OPI  staff; 

-  consult  with  OPI  staff  regarding  filming  and  editing;  > 
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Process 

All  proposals  will  be  reviewed  by  a  committee 
using  a  point  system  to  evaluate  each  proposal: 

-  resume  (showing  relevant  experience) 

-  application  letter  (also  showing  relevant 
experience  and  attention  to  schedule) 
three  references  (quality  of  workmanship) 
video  sample  of  a  similar  project  (quality) 
description  of  process  (what  do  you  plan 
to  do?) 
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of  OPI 

15  points 

15  points 
10  points 
20  points 


staff)  .  * 
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Video  graphics 

1 

LOGO 

2 

"Human  history  becomes  more  and  more  a  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe." 

3 

Why  Aesthetic  Literacy? 

to  teach  craftsmanship  and  self-discipline 
to  encourage  innovation  and  creativity 
to  discover  insight,  understanding  and  wisdom 
to  facilitate  communication  across  cultures 
to  nurture  humanity  and  citizenship 


4 

Integrating  English  and  the  Arts 

promote  authentic  learning  (not  isolated) 
involve  verbal,  visual,  musical,  kinesthetic, 
social  and  introspective  skills 
encourage  depth  of  learning 
build  stronger  sense  of  community 


5 

Aesthetic  Literacy  fosters  the  abilities  to: 

participate  effectively  in  artistic  activities 

perceive  and  analyze 

communicate 

make  connections,  interact,  reflect 
uncover  levels  of  meaning 

understand  cultures'  perceptions  of  truth  and  beauty 


6 

Aesthetic  Literacy  includes 
verbal 

musical  languages 

kinesthetic 

visual 


7 

United  States  Department  of  Education  FIRST  Office 

Fund  for  the  Improvement  and  Reform  of  Schools  and  Teaching 

Secretary's  Innovation  in  Education  Program: 

State  Curriculum  Frameworks 
more  than  $400,000  over  three  years 


8 ,  part  1 

Redesigning  Curriculum 

Traditional 

Delivery: 

teacher  covers 
Environment: 

classroom 


Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 

Delivery: 

student  discovers 
Environment: 

community 


9 ,  part  2 

Redesigning  Curriculum 
Traditional 

Organization: 

by  discipline 
Lessons : 

discrete,  separate 


Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 

Organization: 

by  cycles  of  encounters 
Lessons : 

cyclical,  integrated 


10,  part  3 

Redesigning  Curriculum 

Traditional 

Primary  Resources: 

textbooks 

Planning: 

static,  by  teacher 


Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 

Primary  Resources: 

works  of  art  and  literature 
Planning: 

opportunistic,  by  class 


11,  part  4 

Redesigning  Curriculum 

Traditional  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 

Assessment:  Assessment: 

paper  and  pencil  tests  performances,  products 

portfolios,  processes 


12 

Year  One 


Year  Two 


Year  Three 


Writing  the  Curriculum  Cycles 
Creating  the  Instructional  Guide 
Publicity 

Ambassadors  Presentations 
Model  School  Selection 
Training  for  Model  Schools 
Implementing  the  Framework 
Revisions  and  Additions 
Structures  and  Schedules 
Evaluation 


13 

Model  Schools 

3  to  5  Model  Schools 

March  to  July,  1995  $12,000  to  $24,000  each,  plus  travel 

August  1995  to  July  1996  $20,000  to  $40,000  each,  plus  travel 
Applications  Due  January  31,  1995 
and  must  include: 

*  Statement  of  Assurances 

*  Certification  Page 

*  Narrative  (Project  Description,  Budget,  Appendices) 

14 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Jan  Hahn  Julie  Smith 

Language  Arts  Specialist  Arts  Education  Specialist 

444-3714  444-4442 


list  of  names  of  ambassadors  and  advisors  to  roll 
list  credits  to  roll 


Recommendations  for  Creating  a  Low-Cost  Video 

Production  and  Script 

Prepared  by  Julie  Smith  for  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  November  28,  1994 

Recently  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  project  developed  and  produced  a  fifteen- 
minute  video  presentation  introducing  the  project  to  teachers  and  administrators  around 
the  state.  With  some  guidance  from  the  staff  at  Video  Express,  we  developed  a  format 
and  script  that  allowed  us  to  produce  the  tape  and  make  26  copies  for  just  under  $1 ,500. 
Once  we  decided  on  this  format,  the  process  took  only  four  working  days  to  develop  and 
revise  the  script,  twelve  hours  of  studio  pre-production  (for  which  we  were  not  present) 
and  one  full  day  of  studio  production.  Our  26  copies  were  ready  four  days  after  the 
studio  work.  In  other  words,  this  process  is  also  fast. 

STEP  #1 :  Understand  the  format.  In  order  to  keep  costs  and  time  investment  low,  it  is 
important  to  understand  how  this  kind  of  video  is  made.  In  essence,  there  is  no  editing. 
Everything  is  created  in  order  in  the  studio.  To  prepare  for  that  day,  you  need  the 
following:  final  script 

images  and  graphics  to  appear  on  screen  (in  order) 

video  tape  clips  (with  permission  for  use) 

music  for  beginning/end/background  (with  permission  for  use) 

text  for  credits 

You  are  the  writer/producer.  The  lead  person  with  whom  you  are  working  at  the  studio 
is  the  director.  You  decide  what  needs  to  be  done;  the  director  tells  you  whether  or  not 
it  is  possible.  It  is  best  never  to  assume  ANYTHING;  ask  lots  of  questions  and  your 
project  will  run  smoothly. 

The  main  thing  you  need  to  understand  about  this  format  is  that  everything  must  be 
prepared  ahead  of  time.  The  script  must  be  finished  before  you  ever  begin  shooting  in 
the  studio.  All  your  graphics  and  images  must  be  "loaded"  into  a  computer  in  order. 
When  you  shoot  the  video,  you  will  start  at  the  beginning  and  move  step  by  step  through 
to  the  end,  working  on  one  section  at  a  time.  You  will  complete  a  section  of  the  video  (a 
one-  to  two-minute  piece  with  a  logical  start  and  end)  and  then  move  on  to  the  next 
section. 

STEP  #2:  Draft  the  script.  As  you  write  your  script  you  need  to  constantly  try  to  visualize 
what  the  viewer  will  see  while  the  words  are  being  heard.  These  images  can  be  art, 
graphics,  diagrams,  slides,  video  clips,  or  other  formats  approved  by  the  director.  You 
can  rely  on  the  director  for  advice  on  special  effects;  he/she  has  the  experience  with 
these  things  visually  and  technically,  so  it  is  likely  that  his/her  judgement  will  be  good. 

Use  a  format  for  writing  your  script  that  has  three  columns  (see  sample  script,  attached): 

Time  (in  minutes:seconds)  Text  (what  will  be  heard)  Image  (what  will  be  seen) 
This  will  help  you  coordinate  the  audio  and  visual  parts  of  your  project. 


Time  yourself  in  reading  the  script  at  a  reasonable  pace.  Make  notes  in  the  "Time"  column 
as  to  the  length  of  your  script  (see  sample  script). 

Make  a  list  of  the  text  screens  you  want  to  appear  in  the  program.  Put  them  in  order  of 
appearance. 

Identify  all  the  images  you  want  to  appear  in  the  program.  Number  them  in  order  of 
appearance. 

STEP  #3:  Select  a  director.  Using  your  drafted  script,  the  anticipated  time  length  of  your 
program  and  your  budgetary  restrictions,  follow  the  proper  agency  channels  to  solicit 
proposals  for  the  production  of  your  videos.  Review  the  proposals,  speak  with  the 
potential  directors  and  select  the  firm  or  organization  with  whom  you  want  to  work. 

STEP  #4:  Select  a  narrator.  Try  to  select  a  narrator  who: 

-  has  a  pleasant  speaking  voice 

-  is  enthusiastic 

-  understands  the  project  being  presented, 

-  is  comfortable  "on  stage"  or  in  front  of  a  camera,  and 

-  looks  good  on  tape  (some  make-up  helps). 

Ask  your  director  what  the  narrator  should  wear  on  camera.  Often  reds  and  patterns 
(plaid,  stripe,  paisley)  are  difficult  to  shoot. 

Give  your  narrator  plenty  of  time  to  review  the  script.  Ask  him/her  to  memorize  the  parts 
of  the  script  where  he/she  will  be  on  camera,  so  that  he/she  can  look  directly  into  the 

camera  (at  the  audience)  for  these  shots. 

STEP  #5:  Review  the  script  with  your  director.  Go  through  the  script  item  by  item, 
explaining  what  you  want  with  your  director.  Get  his/her  recommendations  for  changes 

and  instructions  for  further  work. 

STEP  #6:  Finalize  the  script.  Make  final  revisions  to  the  script  and  get  copies  to  the 
dir'  ctor  and  the  narrator.  Gather  all  your  images  and  graphics,  number  them  and  deliver 
them  to  your  director.  A  technician  will  place  these  in  a  computer  for  storage  and  easy 
retrieval  during  your  day  of  shooting.  Once  these  are  prepared,  spend  time  reviewing 
them  with  the  technician:  check  spelling,  layout,  order.  This  is  your  last  chance  to  change 
anything  here.  Gather  any  other  materials  you  may  need  during  production. 

STEP  #7:  Shoot!  Plan  to  spend  a  full  day  shooting  a  fifteen-minute  video  in  this  way.  You 
may  spend  several  hours  rehearsing,  take  a  break,  then  start  the  real  thing.  Or  you  may 
shoot  section  by  section.  When  you’ve  reached  the  end  of  the  program,  review  what  you 
have.  It  may  be  possible  to  make  some  changes.  Do  whatever  is  possible  to  get  it  right. 
Add  your  credits  and  closing.  Let  your  director  know  that  the  video  is  finish  and  ready 

for  him/her  to  copy. 


Video:  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 
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music  (use  30  second  clip  of  Chuck  Florence  -  cue  tape) 

(fades  to  background  as  Margaret  begins  to  speak) 

image  A 

school  room  with 
clouds 

0:10 

Hello,  I’m  Margaret  Johnson,  one  of  18  Montana  educators 
who  helped  to  draft  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy. 
During  the  next  20  minutes  we  hope  to  give  you  a  taste  of  this 
curriculum  project,  its  methods  and  philosophy,  and  how  you 
can  become  involved  in  using  it. 

camera  on  Margaret 

graphic  1 

Framework  for 
Aesthetic  Literacy 

0:20 

music  (fades  up  from  background) 

same,  hold 

0:30 

music  (fading  out  again  as  Margaret  begins  to  speak,  and 
ending) 

H.G.  Wells  once  commented,  "Human  history  becomes  more 
and  more  a  race  between  education  and  catastrophe." 

graphic  2 
"Human  history 
becomes  more  and 

more  a  race 

between  education 
and  catastrophe." 

0:55 

The  futuristic  philosopher,  Dr.  Draper  L.  Kaufman,  projects 
that  every  ten  years,  25%  of  the  present  job  types  will  simply 
disappear.  Since  much  of  today’s  educational  reform  is  based 
on  the  growing  concern  for  an  educated  workforce,  we  should 
be  aware  that  our  economic  competitors  emphasize  the  arts. 

They  realize  how  important  the  arts  are  in  teaching  students  to 
pay  attention  to  detail,  to  repeat  something  until  it  is  right,  to 
work  toward  a  standard  of  excellence.  Craftsmanship,  self- 
discipline,  innovation,  communication  and  understanding, 
creative  thinking,  and  team  work  result  from  Aesthetic 

Literacy. 

image  B 
people  at  work 
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Why  Aesthetic 

Literacy 

graphic  3-B  (cont.) 

1:30 

But  Aesthetic  Literacy  is  not  just  job  preparation.  Aesthetic 
Literacy  replenishes  the  spirit  and  elevates  humanity,  through 
learning  that  is  both  real  and  deep,  use  of  multiple  skills  to 
solve  a  single  problem,  and  community-building. 

graphic  4 

Integrating  English 
and  the  Arts 

1:45 

As  elements  of  our  world  grow  uglier,  noisier,  and  more 
cluttered,  our  children  must  learn  to  recognize  beauty, 
harmony,  and  truth  in  order  to  realize  humanity  and 
citizenship. 

graphic  5 

Aesthetic  Literacy 
fosters  the  abilities 

to  ... 

1:20 

In  the  presence  "beauty",  we  are  lifted  above  the  mundane  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  something  higher,  something  more  true, 
something  timeless. 

image  C-l 

Grand  Canyon 
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The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  attempts  to  bring  these 
experiences  and  these  "ways  of  knowing"  to  Montana’s 
students.  Mary  Moe  served  as  Editor/consultant  for  the  project 
and  is  here  to  explain  the  benefits  of  aesthetic  literacy: 

image  C-2 
shell,  G.O’Keefe 

1:45 


4:45 


4:55 


With  credit  to  Charles  Fowler  for  sparking  these  ideas,  here 
are  the  things  I  believe  about  our  framework: 

First  of  all,  it  will  teach  the  importance  of  detail  and  of 
craftsmanship.  The  arts  foster  detail  as  a  technique  for  creating 
and  appreciating.  It  didn’t  take  Flaubert  5  years  to  finish 
Madame  Beauvier  because  he  was  stuck  on  the  plot,  it  was  the 
detail.  If  you  miss  the  details  in  any  work  of  art,  you  miss  a  lot. 

This  curriculum  focuses  on  perseverance,  patience  and 
appreciation  of  complexity.  These  things  are  important  not  as 
adjunct  for  students,  but  as  core  knowledge. 

We  hope  to  teach  divergent  thinking.  In  the  arts  you  create, 
not  replicate;  you  produce  rather  than  receive  knowledge. 

After  all,  it  is  the  innovators  that  make  society  move  forward. 

Our  framework  gives  students  experiences  and  perspectives 
they  couldn’t  get  in  any  other  way.  We  don’t  have  to  BE 
African-Americans  enslaved  in  America  100  years  ago; 
spirituals  tell  us  something  about  that  which  cannot  be 
communicated  by  history.  Gaining  deep  understanding  about 
historical  events,  other  people  and  other  nations  depends  on 
students’  abilities  to  deal  with  complexity  and  ambiguity. 
Picasso’s  Guernica  tells  students  something  they  need  to  know 
about  the  Spanish  Civil  War  that  they  can’t  find  in  their 
history  books.  We  hope  to  help  students  become  discriminating 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  -  to  peel  back  layers,  see  and 
hear  what  else  is  there. 

And  this  curriculum  sensitizes  us,  connects  us  to  people  who 
are  different,  forces  us  to  walk  in  their  shoes.  One  of  my 
favorite  stories  in  literature  ... 

She  does  what  the  arts  do  for  all  of  us  -  once  you  see  that 
perspective,  you  can  never  hate  people;  you  can  never  fear 
them  again  because  you  have  seen  the  world  as  they  see  it,  and 
that  is  the  basis  for  true  communication.  


camera  on  Mary 
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image  E-2 
Guernica 


camera  on  Mary 


Aesthetic  literacy  depends  on  reading  in  its  fullest  sense- 
experiencing,  interpreting,  and  responding  to  print,  images,  and 
sound,  not  just  the  scooping  up  of  information  that  is  in  print. 


image  F 


Aesthetic  literacy  includes  communication  using  not  only 
verbal,  but  musical,  kinesthetic,  and  visual  languages. 
Aesthetic  literacy  is  the  foundation  of  all  other  disciplines: 
seeing  the  beauty  of  a  mathematical  proof,  like  seeing  the 
beauty  of  a  poem,  brings  learning  alive  and  deepens  our 
understandings.  With  aesthetic  literacy,  we  move  through  a 
world  of  infinite  significance,  without  it,  we  live  as  physical 
creatures,  disconnected  from  history  and  from  ourselves. 


graphic  6 
Aesthetic  Literacy 
includes  ... 

image  G-l 
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The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  recognizes  the  potential 
of  all  students  and  that  students  learn  in  different  ways. 
Underlying  the  framework  is  the  theory  of  multiple 
intelligences. 

image  G-2 

5:40 

Howard  Gardner  explaining  Multiple  Intelligences 

START  (480)  "I  came  up  with  -  as  you  said  -  a  list  of  7 
different  types  of  intelligence..." 

END  "...your  strengths,  weaknesses,  desires,  how  to  operate  in 
the  world  in  terms  of  that." 

footage  from  AFT 
tape 

8:00 

So  with  all  this  background,  exactly  what  is  the  Framework  for 
Aesthetic  Literacy?' 

graphic  1  (again) 

8:10 

The  framework  began  as  a  grant,  over  $420,000  for  three  years, 
funded  by  the  United  State  Department  of  Education  FIRST 
Office:  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  and  Reform  of  Schools 
and  Teaching 

graphic  7 

United  States 
Department  of 
Education  ... 
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This  framework  has  several  components:  first  are  the  printed 
materials,  consisting  of  an  informational  flyer,  an  instructional 
guide,  and  a  series  of  28  curriculum  cycles 

camera  pans  across 
printed  pieces 
spread  out  on  table 

9:00 

These  materials  were  written  by  a  team  of  18  educators  from 
throughout  Montana  who  met  periodically  throughout  the 
1993-94  school  year  to  design  the  curriculum.  The  concept 
behind  the  curriculum  and  its  design  is  innovative.  It’s  was  an 
interesting  experience,  because  we  had  to  throw  off  what  we’ve 
taught  and  the  way  we  were  taught  and  look  at  education  in  a 
completely  new  way. 

camera  on  Margaret 

10:30 

The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  literacy  differs  from  traditional 
curriculum  in  several  respects.  This  framework  balances  the 
students’  first-hand  experiences  hearing,  seeing,  and  reading 
works  of  art  —  or  "aesthetic  encounters"  —  with  their 
experiences  creating  art.  Each  curriculum  cycle  is  designed  to 
engage  students  in  philosophical  inquiry,  a  discovery  process. 

graphic  8 

Redesigning 
Curriculum,  part  2 
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The  aesthetic  encounters  take  place  in  the  studios,  museums, 
theaters,  libraries,  concert  halls,  classrooms,  streets,  and  parks 
of  the  community  rather  than  the  classroom  alone. 

graphic  9 

Redisigning 
Curriculum,  part  1 

11:15 

The  aesthetic  encounters  are,  in  essence,  the  resources  and 
primary  texts.  Teachers  should  use  these  resources  when  they 
become  available  within  the  community,  building  a  curricular 
sequence  that  is  flexible  and  based  on  the  teachable 
opportunities. 

graphic  10 

Redesigning 
Curriculum,  part  3 

11:35 

In  addition  to  experiencing  art  made  by  other,  students  also 
work  to  create  their  own  works  of  art:  dances,  poetry, 
sculpture,  films,  plays,  music,  stories  and  paintings. 

footage  of  students 
creating/working  in 
art;  Art  for  Life 
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In  both  aesthetic  encounters  and  creative  activities,  the  teacher 
serves  as  the  facilitator  of  each  student’s  learning.  The 
framework  is  designed  around  challenging  standards  that 
specify  what  students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do. 

graphic  11 

Redisigning 
Curriculum,  part  4 
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Assessment  is  also  a  crucial  component  of  this  framework,  with 
suggested  methods  and  scoring  rubrics  included  with  many  of 
the  curriculum  cycles,  as  well  as  suggestions  for  the  use  of 
performance  assessment,  portfolios,  and  student 
journal/sketchbook  in  the  Instructional  Guide. 

camera  pans  these 
pieces,  ending  with 
the  Instructional 
Guide) 
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In  addition  to  the  printed  documents  that  explain  the 

Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy,  the  project  includes  training 
and  implementation  components. 

graphic  12 
Components 
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From  September  1994  to  January  1995,  my  fellow  curriculum 
writers  and  1  are  serving  as  ambassadors  by  providing 
workshops  and  informational  sessions  to  educators  throughout 
the  state. 

camera  on  Margaret 
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One  purpose  of  these  sessions  is  the  encourage  schools  to 
implement  the  curriculum  and  apply  for  model  school  funding. 
Schools  wishing  to  become  model  sites,  must  apply  before 
January  31,  1995.  Howard  Gardner  encapsulates  the 
importance  of  piloting  an  innovative  framework  in  model 
schools: 

camera  on  Margaret 

camera  on 
application  form 
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Howard  Gardner  tape  on  need  for  models 

START  (1848)  "So  what  I  see  happening  all  over  the  country.." 
END  "...The  quick  fixes  aren’t  going  to  work  and  we  have  to 
have  more  rounded  models." 

footage  from  MFT 
tape 

15:15 

Thiough  this  U.S.  Department  of  Education  grant,  three  to 
five  model  schools  will  each  be  awarded  funds  for  teacher 
training,  supplies  and  materials,  pupil  transportation  to  events, 
artist  mentors,  and  other  expenses  related  to  implementing  the 
curriculum. 

graphic  13 

Model  Schools 

15:45 

Who  should  apply  for  model  school  status?  Schools  that  are 
able  and  willing  to  meet  the  criteria  listed  on  the  Statement  of 
Assurances  found  in  the  application  form.  Schools  that  are 
ready  to  be  innovative,  involve  their  communities,  and  make 
that  extra  effort  to  become  models  of  reform.  Schools  that  are 
committed  to  producing  students  and  teachers  who  have 
achieved  aesthetic  literacy. 

graphic  13  stays 
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Quoting  Mary  Moe,  the  use  of  this  framework  promises 
children  something  they  have  never  had  in  American 
education.  We  are  calling  it  Aesthetic  Literacy  and  we  are 
saying  it  is  fundamental  and  essential  knowledge  that  might 
transform  children’s  lives  and  learning. 
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Running  Fence 

16:40 

I  hope  you  have  gained  a  clear  understanding  of  the 

Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  Project.  If  you  would  like 
more  information,  please  call  Jan  Hahn  or  Julie  Smith  at  the 
Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction.  Thank  you. 
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music  (Chuck  Florence  again) 
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LOGO  ~- 
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"Human  history  becomes  more  and  more  a  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe." 

3 

Why  Aesthetic  Literacy? 

to  teach  craftsmanship  and  self-discipline 
to  encourage  innovation  and  creativity 
to  discover  insight,  understanding  and  wisdom 
to  facilitate  communication  across  cultures 
to  nurture  humanity  and  citizenship 


4 

Integrating  English  and  the  Arts 

promote  authentic  learning  (not  isolated) 
involve  verbal,  visual,  musical,  kinesthetic, 
social  and  introspective  skills 
encourage  depth  of  learning 
build  stronger  sense  of  community 

5 

Aesthetic  Literacy  fosters  the  abilities  to: 

participate  effectively  in  artistic  activities 

perceive  and  analyze 

communicate 

make  connections,  interact,  reflect 
uncover  levels  of  meaning 

understand  cultures'  perceptions  of  truth  and  beauty 
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Aesthetic  Literacy  includes 
verbal 

musical  languages 

kinesthetic 

visual 
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United  States  Department  of  Education  FIRST  Office 

Fund  for  the  Improvement  and  Reform  of  Schools  and  Teaching 

Secretary's  Innovation  in  Education  Program: 

State  Curriculum  Frameworks 
more  than  $400,000  over  three  years 


8 ,  part  1 

Redesigning  Curriculum 

Traditional 

Delivery: 

teacher  covers 
Environment: 

classroom 


Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 

Delivery: 

student  discovers 
Environment: 

community 


9 ,  part  2 

Redesigning  Curriculum 

Traditional 

Organization: 

by  discipline 
Lessons : 

discrete,  separate 


Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 

Organization: 

by  cycles  of  encounters 
Lessons: 

cyclical,  integrated 


10,  part  3 

Redesigning  Curriculum 

Traditional 

Primary  Resources: 

textbooks 

Planning: 

static,  by  teacher 


Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 

Primary  Resources: 

works  of  art  and  literature 
Planning: 

opportunistic,  by  class 


11,  part  4 

Redesigning  Curriculum 

Traditional  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 

Assessment:  Assessment: 

paper  and  pencil  tests  performances,  products 

portfolios,  processes 


12 

Year  One 


Year  Two 


Year  Three 


Writing  the  Curriculum  Cycles 
Creating  the  Instructional  Guide 
Publicity 

Ambassadors  Presentations 
Model  School  Selection 
Training  for  Model  Schools 
Implementing  the  Framework 
Revisions  and  Additions 
Structures  and  Schedules 
Evaluation 


13 

Model  Schools 

3  to  5  Model  Schools 

March  to  July,  1995  $12,000  to  $24,000  each,  plus  travel 

August  1995  to  July  1996  $20,000  to  $40,000  each,  plus  travel 
Applications  Due  January  31,  1995 
and  must  include: 

*  Statement  of  Assurances 

*  Certification  Page 

*  Narrative  (Project  Description,  Budget,  Appendices) 

14 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Jan  Hahn  Julie  Smith 

Language  Arts  Specialist  Arts  Education  Specialist 

444-3714  444-4442 
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Superintendent 


Memorandum 


November  9,  1994 


To: 


From: 


People  Interested  in  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 
Jan  Hahn  (Language  Arts)  and  Julie  Smith  (Arts  Education) 


Subject:  Response  to  Inquiry 


We  have  enclosed  a  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  Model  School  Site  Grant  Information  and  Application 
Materials  packet  as  you  requested.  As  you  read  this  application  form,  you  will  become  aware  that  in  order 
to  compete  effectively  for  this  grant  you  will  need  to  be  familiar  with  the  philosophy,  curriculum  design, 
implementation  suggestions  and  delivery  standards  proposed  by  the  framers  of  the  grant  and  the  curriculum 
writers. 

Curriculum  materials  for  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  are  now  available  and  the  ambassadors  for  the 
framework  have  been  trained.  The  framework  documents,  an  Instructional  Guide  and  a  packet  of  Curriculum 
Cycles,  are  being  distributed  primarily  by  the  trained  ambassadors  through  workshops  and  presentations. 
Ambassadors  have  presented  at  the  fall  conferences  and  most  of  the  MASS  Regional  meetings.  Additional 
workshops  can  be  scheduled  through  OPI  staff  or  by  direct  contact  with  the  ambassadors.  A  list  of  the 
ambassadors  is  enclosed. 

We  are  planning  a  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  Institute  on  January  16  in  Helena  with  Linda  Campbell 
as  a  keynote  speaker.  Cost  is  S20  for  a  full  day  of  speakers,  workshops,  and  luncheon.  In  addition,  we  have 
a  15-minute  videotape  about  the  framework  that  you  could  borrow  to  show  your  staff  and  parent  groups. 
Please  call  Jan  (444-3714)  or  Julie  (444-4442)  to  borrow  this  tape  or  to  learn  more  about  the  institute. 

Please  study  the  enclosed  grant  application  and  decide  if  your  school  is  able  to  enter  the  competition.  Then, 
if  you  have  not  attended  one  of  the  fall  presentations,  arrange  for  an  ambassador  to  present  in  your  area,  order 
the  videotape,  or  register  for  the  institute.  The  ambassadors  are  authorized  to  give  one  packet  (Instructional 
Guide  and  Curriculum  Cycles)  to  each  school  representative. 

We  hope  that  many  qualified  schools  are  interested  enough  in  Aesthetic  Literacy  to  submit  applications  for 
model  school  status.  Since  only  three  to  five  schools  (depending  on  the  number  and  proposals  of  applicants) 
will  be  selected,  the  competition  may  be  fierce.  However,  all  schools  are  encouraged  to  use  the  curricular 
materials  and  suggestions  for  integrated  instruction  that  are  part  of  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy. 


"It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve. 


If  you  have  the  opportunity,  you  may  want  to  attend  one  of  the  following  presentations: 


Scheduled  Conference  Presenters 


September  29 
1:30-2:45 


Ed  Harris 

Sherrill  Dolezilek  Chapter  One  Fall  Conference 

Room:  Stillwater  Holiday  Inn  Billings 


September  29 


Ed  Harris 

Sherrill  Dolezilek  Eastern  Dioceses  Conference 


3:20-4:35 


Billings  Central 


October  20  Brandy  Howey  Reading  Conference 

Harry  Smith  Colonial  Inn,  Helena 

Pete  Shea 

9:10-10:20 


October  21 


9:00-10:50 


Jan  Hahn 

Janet  Boisvert  MATELA/MEA 

Bob  Rennick 
Julie  Smith 

Room  304  Castlerock  Middle  School 


October  21  Tom  Mollgaard 

Marilyn  Delger  MT  Conference  of  Ed  Leadership 

Suzanne  Woyciehowivz 


11:15-12:30 


Bighorn  Room 


Holiday  Inn  Billings 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


November  15,  1994 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


Dear  Ambassadors: 


Several  of  you  have  been  presenting  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  to  groups  of 
teachers,  administrators,  and  community  members  throughout  the  state.  The  reviews  have 
been  glowing:  you’re  to  be  congratulated. 

We  have  enclosed  a  videotape  about  the  Framework  that  was  "produced"  on  November  7. 
It  stars  our  own  Margaret  Johnson  and  Mary  Moe.  Please  watch  it,  lend  it  to  others  during 
the  next  two  weeks,  and  keep  track  of  its  whereabouts.  After  you’ve  shared  it  with  the 
people  in  your  area  that  might  be  interested,  please  return  the  videotape  to  us,  along  with 

the  list  of  viewers. 

Plans  for  the  Institute  on  January  16  in  Helena  are  progressing.  Linda  Campbell  will  speak 
on  "Arts  and  Minds."  This  keynote  will  address  the  role  the  arts  have  to  play  in  the 
development  of  human  intelligence,  in  academic  achievement,  and  in  making  learning 
relevant  and  motivating  to  all  K-12  students.  She  will  also  present  a  breakout  session 
featuring  a  sample  arts-based  lesson  demonstrating  the  concepts  of  her  talk. 

Other  sessions  will  focus  on  national  standards,  grant  writing,  the  Hawthorne  School  model, 
the  Creative  Pulse,  the  Arts  Plus  Curriculum,  Integrating  Language  Arts,  and  specific 
curriculum  cycles.  Please  plan  to  attend!  To  help  us  plan  the  Institute,  we  re  asking  that 
you  complete  the  enclosed  questionnaire  and  return  it  to  us  soon  as  possible. 

We  hope  you  have  a  Happy  Thanksgiving! 


Sincerely, 


Jan  Hahn 


Julie  Smith 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
HELENA,  MONTANA  59620 
(406)  444-3095 


December  1,  1993 


Melvin  McNeil 
Grant  Specialist 
U.S.  Department  of  Education 
400  Marilyn  Avenue  S.W. 
ROB-3  Room  3653 
Washington,  DC  20202-0479 


Dear  Mr.  McNeil: 

Work  on  the  Montana  Arts  and  English  Curricular  Framework  (FIRST  Grant 
R215G30044)  is  progressing  on  schedule.  We  have  had  two  three-day  meetings  of  the 
curriculum  development  team  in  which  we  have  outlined  the  framework,  identified  resource  , 
and  begun  some  model  curriculum  packets. 

Throughout  the  narrative  of  the  grant  proposal,  Christine  Pena’s  name  was  used  as 
co-director  of  the  grant.  After  beginning  work  on  the  project,  Christine  resigned  er 
position  as  Arts  Education  Specialist  at  the  Office  of  Pubhc  Instruction  and  moved  o 
California.  On  November  10,  the  Arts  Education  position  was  filled  by  Julie  Smith,  whose 

resume  is  enclosed. 

Please  allow  us  to  change  the  name  of  the  co-director  from  Christine  Pena  to  Julie 

Smith. 

I  (Jan  Hahn)  have  continued  to  serve  as  director  of  the  8ral^-  1  attend®d  the 
Frameworks  meeting  in  Washington,  DC  and  the  meeting  sponsored  by  CCSSO  m  Chicago 
We  had  budgeted  $1,824  for  two  people  to  attend  the  Washington,  DC  meeting.  That 
money  was  used  instead  for  me  to  attend  both  meetings. 

In  regard  to  budget,  we  did  not  anticipate  more  than  one  grant  meeting  At  these 
meetings,  we  were  lead  to  believe  that  the  Department  of  Education  and  CCSSO  may  be 
schedufing  further  meetings  for  grant  recipients.  We  may  find  it  necessary  to  adjust  ou 


Affirmative  Action— EEO  Employer 


budget  upwards  in  order  to  attend  these  meetings.  Please  advise  us  as  to  how  that  request 
may  be  made,  should  another  meeting  take  place  before  July  31,  1994. 

At  the  Frameworks  meeting  on  November  16-17,  I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of 
meeting  Allen  Schmieder,  the  Monitor  for  our  grant.  I  gave  him  a  packet  entitled  "The 
Montana  Arts  and  English  Curricular  Framework:  A  Record  of  Work  in  Progress,"  which 
contained  copies  of  correspondence,  agendas,  and  draft  pages  from  the  curriculum  produced 
from  our  first  team  meeting.  As  soon  possible,  I  will  send  you  a  similar  packet,  which  will 
also  include  the  work  from  our  second  curriculum  team  meeting. 

I  understand  from  the  meeting  that  applications  for  continuation  funding  are  due 
March  31,  1994.  We  were  told  to  include  an  updated  abstract  for  year  two,  a  summaiy  of 
progress,  description  of  year  two  activities  and  timeline,  and  explanations  of  significant 
changes.'  Will  you  be  sending  additional  information  about  these  applications? 

This  grant  has  become  an  important  topic  of  conversation  in  Montana’s  educational 
circles.  All  are  hoping  that  this  framework  will  be  both  innovative  and  useful.  The 
curriculum  team  wishes  to  extend  their  thanks  to  the  Department  of  Education  for  giving 
us  this  opportunity  to  enrich  the  Arts  and  English  education  in  Montana  through  an 

interdisciplinary  approach. 


Sincerely, 


Jan  Hahn 
Project  Director 


cc:  Allen  Schmeider 


’ 


i  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


December  27,  1994 


CoS‘dM 

7b  &//} 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


Dear  Ambassador: 

We  hope  you've  had  a  Merry  Christmas. 

we've  enclosed  a  letter  that  we  would  like  you  to  send  to  one  or 
two  members  of  the  Montana  House  or  Senate  Education  Commit  ^ 

fhl  b?sTs  °off  Teo^y!6  anTthern  -  XZ  SSSnS 

without  at  leas^  one  or  two  representatives  or  senators  to  contact. 

^  1-5 vd  fn  rpurite  the  letter  in  your  own  words,  please 

do!Y°Just  be  sure  to  retain  the  concepts  of  "guest"  and  "RSVP"  and 
send  it  to  the  person  we've  selected  for  you. 

registration  fee  will  be  reimbursed. 

Some  of  you  have  indicated  that  we  should  reserve  a  room  for  you. 

state  rate  is  less  than  even  the  special  rate  at  the 
Colonial  your  rooms  will  be  reserved  at  the  motel  across  the 
street  If  you  want  to  share  a  double  room  with  another  ambassador 
It  the  Colonial  (in  which  case  the  state  reimbursement  will  cover 
your  full  room  charge)  please  let  us  know. 

Wp  be  phoning  you  to  confirm  these  plans,  but  at  this  point  it 

appears  that Dolezl lek,  Harris,  Ueland  Rose,  Howey,  .Smith,  Shea 
appears  ^  'n  will  be  presenting  curriculum  cycle 

workshops;  Kaufman  and  Delger  will  be  involved  in  other  ^®s^°"^ 
and  Boisvert,  Rennick,  Woyciechowicz ,  Johnson,  Ilf  ft  and  Brew 
will  be  asked  to  lead  discussion  groups  at  the  institute.  l 
program  is  now  being  finalized. 


Happy  New  Year! 


Language  Arts  Specialist 
444-3714 

■It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  setve 


. 


SUGGESTED  ASSIGNMENTS  FOR  AMBASSADORS 


Ifft  -  Arlee 

Sen.  Barry  "Spook"  Stang  -  St.  Ignatius 

Harris  -  Billings 

Sen.  Gary  Forrester  -  Billings 

Rose  -  Billings 

Rep.  Peggy  Arnott  -  Billings 

Rep.  Joan  Hurdle  -  Billings 

Delaer  -  Bozeman 

Sen.  Casey  Emerson  -  Bozeman 

Rep.  Dick  Simpkins  -  Great  Falls 

P.  Shea  -  Browning 

Sen.  Delwyn  Gage  -  Cut  Bank 

Rep.  George  Heavy  Runner  -  Browning 

Boisvert  -  Harlem 

Sen.  Greg  Jergeson  -  Chinook 

Rep.  Sam  Kitzenberg  -  Glasgow 

H.  Smith  -  Helena 

Sen.  Mignon  Waterman  -  Helena 

Rep.  Harrington  -  Butte 

M.  Moe  -  Helena 

Rep.  Debbie  Shea  -  Butte 

Rep.  Diana  Wyatt  -  Great  Falls 

Howev  -  Hinsdale 

Sen.  Daryl  Toews  -  Lustre 

Rep.  Bill  Rehbein  -  Lambert 

Brewer  -  Kalisoell 

Sen.  Arnie  Mohl  -  Kalispell 

Hines  -  Kalisoell 

Rep.  Jack  Herron  -  Kalispell 

Sen.  Steve  Doherty  -  Great  Falls 

Kaufmann  -  Missoula 

Rep.  Sonny  Hanson  -  Billings 

Johnson  -  Missoula 
Rep.  Matt  Denny  -  Missoula 

Mollgaard  -  Missoula 

Rep.  John  "Sam"  Rose  -  Choteau 


. 

■ 


Scott  -  Missoula 

Rep.  Vicki  Cocchiarella 

Woyciechowicz  -  Missoula 

Rep.  Norm  Mills  -  Billings 

M.  Swan  -  Poison 

Rep.  Bob  Keenan  -  Bigfork 

Rep.  Alvin  Ellis  -  Red  Lodge 

Dolezilek  -  Townsend 

Sen.  Ken  Mesaros  -  Cascade 

Rep.  Gay  Ann  Masolo  -  Townsend 

B.  Rennick  -  Winifred 

Sen.  John  Hertel  -  Moore 
Sen.  Loren  Jenkins  -  Big  Sandy 


Journal  of  the  Project  Director,  Jan  Hahn 


Second  Year 


January  through  April,  1995 

The  Institute  for  Aesthetic  Literacy,  January  16  at  the  Colonial  Inn  in  Helena,  drew 
a  crowd  of  200.  Participants  were  more  enthusiastic  and  positive  than  I’ve  ever  witnessed 
at  a  conference.  Linda  Campbell  could  not  have  been  better.  During  the  luncheon,  my 
daughter  Camille  and  some  of  her  fellow  piano  students  entertained.  Interestingly,  the 
diners  clapped  after  each  number.  Bev  Chin  talked  about  the  changing  perspectives  on 
literacy  and  was  very  well  received.  In  the  end,  it  was  also  financially  successful! 

At  the  Institute,  we  began  using  the  person  who  wilbbecome  our  new  quarter-time 
assistant.  Nica  Carte  will  do  a  great  job-she  knows  the  ropes  here,  she’s  fast,  she’s  good 
with  the  computer  programs,  she’s  a  hard  worker,  and  she’s  smart.  Thank  goodness! 

At  least  80  schools  had  expressed  an  interest  in  becoming  model  schools,  but  as  it 
turned  out,  25  schools  went  to  the  effort  to  complete  applications.  The  applications 
required  signatures  from  board  members  and  teachers,  community  letters  of  support,  a  ten- 
page  narrative,  and  a  detailed  budget.  All  of  the  applications  were  good,  however. 
Selection  was  very  difficult.  We  brought  in  Josephine  Corcoran  from  Box  Elder,  Judy 
Stephenson  (Judith  Gap),  Larry  Crowder  (Saco),  Fran  Morrow  (Montana  Arts  Council), 
Marilyn  Winter  (Butte),  and  Shirley  Olson  (Laurel)  to  help  Claudette  Morton  with  the 

selections. 

Model  schools  are  Arlee  K-12,  Bigfork  Elementary,  Billings  Central,  C.S.  Porter 
Middle  School,  and  Highwood  K-8.  Two  of  those  schools  did  not  express  quite  the  level  of 
excitement  about  being  awarded  grants  that  we  had  hoped.  Perhaps  the  impact  of  the  work 

that  they  had  gotten  themselves  hit  them! 

Our  ambassadors  continue  to  present-Janet  and  Bob  in  Havre,  Ed  and  Brenda  in 
Hardin  to  60  people,  Ed  and  Sherrill  in  Highwood,  Chris  Brewer  in  Kalispell,  Ed  and 
Brenda  at  AGATE,  Tom  and  I  at  MASCD.  On  March  29  I  flew  to  North  Carolina  and 
presented  at  the  International  Conference  on  Standards  and  Assessment.  The  conference 
was  poorly  attended,  but  had  great  speakers.  I  met  some  important  folks  in  the  standards 
and  assessment  arena,  especially  enjoyed  Graham  Down  from  the  Arts  Standards  project. 
By  staying  four  extra  days,  this  conference  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  visit  relatives  in 
Winston-Salem  and  High  Point  and  get  my  mother  back  to  North  Carolina. 

The  call  on  the  continuation  grant  came  on  April  12.  We  will  only  get  $250,330,  but 
we’re  pretty  happy  with  that.  The  budget  had  to  be  revised.  Massive  cuts  to  OPI  s  budget 
from  the  legislature  made  it  appear  that  I  should  put  35%  of  my  salary  into  this  grant.  So, 
during  the  last  year,  we’ll  be  taking  more  out  for  salary. 

April  29  I  flew  to  Spokane  where  Mac  Swan  and  I  gave  a  three-hour  workshop  on 

the  framework  at  the  NCTE  Northwest  Regional  Conference. 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)444-3095 


January  11,  1995 


Dear  Ambassadors: 


As  of  today,  we  have  159  people  registered  for  the  Institute  for 
Aesthetic  Literacy.  That  number  includes  the  ambassadors  and 
presenters,  so  breaks  down  to  about  23  participants  per  breakout 
session.  I  expect  that  a  few  more  registrations  may  come  in  late 
and  we  may  have  some  onsite  registrants.  We  probably  will  not 
reach  the  goal  of  200  participants,  but  this  is  a  respectable 
number.  Please  pray  for  good  roads  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  Monday 
morning! 

If  you  are  arriving  on  Sunday  evening  and  are  interested  in 
gathering  informally  for  some  quiet  conversation,  please  meet  at 
about  7  p.m.  in  the  Colonial  restaurant,  where  you  can  grab  a  drink 
or  food.  We  may  remain  in  the  "table"  section  of  the  restaurant, 
or  we  may  wander  up  to  the  mezzanine  couches  for  an  hour  or  so. 

If  you  are  staying  at  the  Super  8  Motel,  you  will  be  recieving  a 
confirmation  slip. 

We  hope  your  travels  to  Helena  are  safe  and  pleasant. 


Sincerely, 


Language  Arts  Specialist 
444-3714 


"It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve." 


t.  !•  iV : 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


Terry  Frisch 
246  Brady  Street 
Helena,  Mt  59601 


Dear  Terry: 


As  a  member  of  Montana's  Goals  2000  Education  Improvement  Panel  and 
the  Helena  Parents'  Commission,  you  may  be  interested  in  attending 
the  Institute  for  Aesthetic  Literacy,  which  is  scheduled  in  Helena 
for  January  16. 

The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy,  the  project  around  which  this 
institute  centers,  is  an  example  of  educational  reform  grounded  in 
rigorous  academic  standards. 

I  have  enclosed  a  few  registration  flyers  for  you  and  other  parents 
that  may  be  interested  in  attending.  At  this  point,  I  do  not  know 
if  any  Helena  schools  will  be  applying  to  become  Model  Schools,  but 
we  do  expect  many  applications  from  across  the  state. 

Each  of  five  selected  model  schools  will  have  a  rare  opportunity  to 
use  up  to  $50,000  in  the  next  18  months  to  train  teachers,  purchase 
materials,  and  provide  students  with  experiences  that  they  may  have 
otherwise  never  had.  I  have  also  enclosed  a  Model  School  grant 
application  for  your  information.  You  will  notice  that  community 
support  is  integral  to  this  framework. 

Have  a  Happy  New  Year! 


Sincerely, 


Jan  Hahn 

Language  Arts  Specialist 


"It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve." 
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Colonial  Arrangements: 


We’re  estimating  approximately  220  people  at  this  time  for  the  luncheon.  Registration  is 
due  January  10.  We’ll  confirm  a  number  with  you  on  January  13. 


Registration/Coffee  and  donuts/muffins  (or  continental  breakfast)  8:30-10:45 

Food  in  hallway  outside  of  State/Capitol  rooms 

We’d  like  tiny  muffins  and  danishes  (if  possible),  a  fruit  tray  for  100  people,  coffee 
and  tea.  If  the  only  pastries  you  have  available  are  full-sized,  please  make  knives  and 
plates  available.  Please  let  me  know  the  cost  of  that  person  for  180. 

Or,  Continental  Breakfast  for  180. 

The  food  could  gone  by  10:00,  but  the  coffee  should  be  available  during  the  10:30- 
10:45  break) 

Registration  at  counter  near  front  door. 

Book  exhibit  in  lobby,  near  staircase;  8:00  to  4:30:  need  three  tables 
(Montana  Book  Company) 

A  table  at  end  of  hall  between  State/Capitol  and  Legislative/Executive  for  our  stuff. 
General  Session  in  State/Capitol  Room  9:00-10:30 

Head  table  for  five  people  to  sit,  plus  podium/microphone 

Jan  introduces  Nancy;  Nancy  speaks;  Jan  speaks  and  introduces  Julie,  who  thanks 
performers  and  introduces  Tom,  who  introduces  Linda;  Jan  thanks  Linda  and 
announces  any  changes 

Classroom  style  in  front;  possible  need  for  chairs  in  back 


Concurrent  Sessions  10:45-12:15 

State,  Capitol,  Montana,  Lewis,  Clark,  Gallery 


Luncheon:  12:30-1:30  Executive/Legislative 

Podium/microphone,  head  table  for  two-these  people  will  not  eat  at  the  head  table 

Put  the  BEST  piano  in  the  room,  in  a  corner  or  near  the  doorway  (so  that  it  can  be 
heard  from  the  hallway)  Students  will  play  background  music  from  12:20  until  1:10 


. 


Begin  serving  as  soon  as  possible 

Chicken  Marinara;  and  a  vegetarian  choice  for  about  10  people-expect  people  to  ask 
Mary  and  Bev  will  approach  head  table  at  1:00; 

Mary  will  get  people’s  attention  and  ask  ambassadors  to  introduce  their  legislators 
(be  sure  some  are  present),  then  introduce  Bev,  who  will  speak  15  minutes.  Mary  will 
thank  Bev,  thank  everyone  for  coming,  thank  musicians,  remind  people  to  turn  in 
renewal  forms  (ask  Tom  to  stand  up)  and  direct  people  to  the  afternoon  sessions. 


Have  the  espresso  vendor  able  to  sell  in  p.m. 

Concurrent  Sessions  1:45-3:15 

State,  Capitol,  Montana,  Lewis,  Clark,  Gallery 
Discussion  Sessions  3:30-4:15 

State,  Capitol,  Montana,  Lewis,  Clark,  Gallery 


We’ll  bring  over  from  OPI: 

150  sets  of  curriculum  cycles/books  (4  boxes  of  books;  9  boxes  of  cycles;  150  folders) 
We’ll  need  storage  for  these.  (Gallery  Storage  Room) 

2  VCR’s:  1  VCR  for  Clark  Room;  1  for  our  videotape 
4  overheads:  Clark,  Capitol,  State,  Lewis 
Registration  list,  name  tags 
Box  of  pens,  markers,  tape,  etc. 


Equipment  from  Colonial 


Please  have  a  TV,  VCR,  and  screen  for  overhead  projector  set  up  in  Capitol  room  all  day. 
Please  place  a  flipchart  and  easel  in  every  room 

Possibility  that  we  may  need  to  use  additional  VCR;  may  be  requested  before  10:45. 


January  5,  1995 


MEMO 

To:  Robin  Bailey  FAX  257-3241 

From:  Jan  Hahn  444-3714;  FAX  444-3924 

Subject:  Institute  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 

Julie  left  a  note  saying  you  needed  the  names  and  phone  numbers  of  presenters.  Their 
name  tags  should  be  labeled  and  color-coded.  We  are  paying  for  the  luncheons  directly  for 
a  few  people,  so  don’t  expect  registrations  from  Linda  Campbell  or  Monika  Steinberg,  but 
add  them  to  the  lunch  count. 

Name  tags  labeled  "Presenter:" 


Linda  Campbell 

(206)  652-9502 

17410  Marine  Drive,  Stanwood,  WA  98292 

Beverly  Ann  Chin 

(406)  243-2463  .  (w)  543-6352 

English  Dept.,  U  of  M,  Missoula,  MT  59812 

Mike  Fridley 

683-7758 

Western  Montana  College,  710  S.  Atlantic,  Dillon  59725 

Monika  Steinberg 

(303)  651-0833 

P.O.  Box  8057  Longmont,  CO  80501 

Jodi  Hill 

442-2748 

1500  Stuart,  Helena,  MT  59601 

Jim  Kriley 

243-4970 

School  of  Fine  Arts,  U  of  M,  Missoula  59812 

Nametags  for  the  ambassadors  could  all  just  say  "Ambassador,"  although  they  are  also 
presenters.  They  should  have  their  own  color.  That  list  of  names  is  on  the  next  page. 

Thank  you! 


Pages  in  transmittal:  3 
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Participants  in  Institute  for  Aesthetic  Literacy: 


Presenter  name  tags 
Jan  Hahn 
Julie  Smith 
Nancy  Keenan 
Linda  Campbell 
Beverly  Ann  Chin 
Mike  Fridley 
James  Kriley 
Monika  Steinberg 
Jodi  Hill 


Language  Arts  Specialist,  OPI  Helena 

Arts  Education  Specialist,  OPI  Helena 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Helena 


The  University  of  Montana  MisscuJa 

Western  Montana  College  Dillon 


The  University  of  Montana  Missoula 

National  Diffusion  Network  Longmont,  Colorado 
Four  Georgians  School  Helena 


Ambassador  name  tags 
Janet  Boisvert 

*  Chris  Brewer 
Marilyn  Delger 
Sherrill  Dolezilek 

*  Ed  Harris 

*  Wes  Hines 
Brandy  Howey 
Ellin  Ifft 

Margaret  Johnson 
Mary  Moe 

*  Tom  Mollgaard 

**  Bob  Rennick 

*  Brenda  Ueland  Rose 

*  Margaret  Grant  Scott 

*  Pete  Shea 
Harry  Smith 

J.  Malcolm  Swan 

*  Suzanne  Woyciechowicz 


Harlem  Junior/Senior  High 

The  Creativity  Center 

Principal,  Hawthorne  School 

Townsend  Elementary  School 

Montana  Music  Educators  Association 

Flathead  High  School 

Hinsdale  Public  Schools 

Arlee  School 

Sentinel  High  School 

Helena  College  of  Technology 

The  University  of  Montana 

Winifred  High  School 

Castlerock  Middle  School 

Lewis  &  Clark  Elementary  School 

Browning  Middle  School 

Communications  Consultant 

Poison  High  School 

Rattlesnake  Middle  School 


Harlem 

Kalispell 

Bcetihi 

Tcwrerd 

Billings 

Kalispell 

Hinsdale 

Arlee 

Missoula 

Helena 

Missoula 

Winifred 

Billings 

Missoula 

Rowing 

Helena 

Poison 

Missoula 


*  =  needs  room  on  Sunday,  January  15,  only 

*  =  needs  room  on  Sunday,  January  15,  and  Monday,  January  16 


Robin: 

We  need  ::  200  copies  of  the  participants  list 

::  name  tags  put  together  and  in  alphabetical  order 
::  blank  name  tags 

Please  send  these  with  Wes  Hines  -  call  him  at  home  (756-6741)  or  at  school  (756-5075)  to 
set  up  a  meeting  place/time.  If  this  does  not  work  out,  please  send  these  things 
OVERNIGHT  on  Friday,  January  13,  to  Jan  Hahn,  520  Gary  Cooper,  Helena  59601. 

Please  call  Jan  Hahn  on  Tuesday,  January  10,  and  Friday,  January  13,  to  give  her  updates 
on  the  registrations  (leave  a  voice  mail  message  if  you  can’t  reach  her). 
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Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  Conference 

Tentative  Date:  January  16,  1994 


Place: 

Colonial  Inn,  Helena 

*►.  v*'  ' 

Time: 

Cost: 

8:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 

$20  per  participant  (includes  lunch) 

Pre-registration  required 

Schedule: 

8:30-9:00 

Coffee  and  rolls,  final  registration 

9:00-10:30 

General  Session 

Keynote  Speaker:  Linda  Campbell 

10:45-12:15 
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12:30-1:30 
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Tentative  Sessions 

1.  What’s  the  Framework  and  How  to  Apply  as  a  Model 

2.  Curriculum  Cycle  Workshop 

3.  Creative  Pulse:  U  of  M  Interdisciplinary  Arts  Program 

4.  Conversation  with  Linda  Campbell 

5.  A  Working  Model:  Hawthorne  Elementary  School 

6.  Helena  Presents 

Luncheon 

Speaker:  Dr.  Allen  Schraeider,  US  Department  of  Education 

1:45-3:15 

i  'S?:[  .  ' 

Tentative  Sessions 

:(- *‘j  %*?  * 

. 

1.  What’s  the  Framework  and  How  to  Apply  as  a  Model 

2.  Curriculum  Cycle  Workshop 

3.  Creative  Pulse:  U  of  M  Interdisciplinary  Arts  Program 

4.  Conversation  with  Allen  Schmeider 

5.  A  Working  Model:  Hawthorne  Elementary  School 

3:15-3:30 
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6.  Helena  Presents 

Presenters  available  for  further  questions?  Entertainment? 

3:15-3:30 


Presenters  available  for  further  questions?  Entertainment? 
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INTEGRATING  ENGLISH  AND  THE  ARTS 
IN  MONTANA  SCHOOLS 


January  1 6,  1 995 
Colonial  Inn 


Helena,  MT 


Presented  by  Montana's  Office  of  Public  Instruction 
with  the  support  and  assistance  of 
the  Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education, 

Montana  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  Language  Arts, 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Education's 
Fund  for  Innovation  in  Education  and  National  Diffusion  Network 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTES 


Welcome  to  the  Institute  for  Aesthetic  Literacy,  and  get  ready  for  a  stimulating  day!  We  ha\ 
brought  together  distinguished  educators  of  national  and  state  renown  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  concepts  and  approaches  involved  in  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy,  Montana's 
unique  arts  and  English  integrated  curriculum. 


The  General  Session,  luncheon,  and  concurrent  sessions  scheduled  for  Capitol,  State,  and 
Gallery  Rooms  will  all  take  place  on  the  first  floor.  (The  Gallery  Room  is  located  behind  anc 


the  right  of  the  lobby  staircase.)  Montana,  Lewis,  and  Clark  Rooms  are  on  the  second  floo 


Those  of  you  seeking  renewal  units  for  this  Institute  are  reminded  to  pick  up  a  Renewal  Un  j 
Form  at  the  registration  desk  and  to  follow  its  directions  carefully.  I 


FEATURED  SPEAKERS 


"Welcome"  General  Session 

Nancy  Keenan,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


9  a.m. 


ii 


Extending  the  Institute's  official  welcome  is  Montana's  dynamic  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  Nancy  Keenan.  She  begins  the  General  Session  in  the  State/Capitol  Rooms. 


II 


"Arts  and  Minds"  Keynote  Address 

Dr.  Linda  Campbell,  Antioch  University 


i 


9:30  a.m. 


i 


What  role  do  the  arts  play  in  the  development  of 
human  intelligence?  What  contributions  can  th 
make  to  students’  academic  achievement?  FHo 
can  the  arts  make  learning  relevant  and  motivating 
to  all  students,  from  kindergarten  to  high  schoo 
Professor  Campbell  answers  these  questions  in 
the  keynote  address  which  highlights  the  Gen 
Session. 
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As  Professor  and  Chair  of  Elementary  Teacher 
Education  at  Antioch  University,  Campbell  has 
introduced  thousands  of  teachers  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  to  the  implications  of  the  art^ 
education  and  the  theory  of  multiple  intelligence 
on  pedagogy,  curriculum,  assessment,  and 
restructuring.  A  much-pubished  author  and  nationally-known  speaker  on  the  role  of  arts  inH 
education,  Campbell  is  currently  coordinating  implementation  of  a  K- 1 2  arts-based  curricul  JP 
throughout  all  disciplinary  areas  for  the  Monroe  School  District  in  Washington  State. 


:P 


“Redefining  Literacy”  Luncheon  Address 

Dr.  Beverly  Ann  Chin,  The  University  of  Montana 


12:30  p.m. 


H 
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Because  we  live  in  a  rapidly  changing  and  highly  complex  world,  society  is  redefining  Irterac 
for  today's  students.  Professor  Chin  will  explore  how  the  definition  of  literacy  has  changed 
over  the  last  300  years  and  how  the  new  definition  of  literacy  affects  the  teaching  of  English 


language  arts. 


Dr.  Beverly  Ann  Chin,  Professor  of  English  at  The  University  of  Montana  in  Missoula,  is  PJjJ 
President-Elect  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  At  The  U  of  M,  she  has  play^ 
a  leadership  role  in  preparing  English  language  arts  teachers  for  the  classroom,  instituting  the 
Montana  Writing  Project  for  experienced  teachers,  and  serving  as  a  resource  to  school  distr^iSu^ 
throughout  the  state.  She  has  also  worked  on  standards  issues  at  the  state  and  national  levtflHP 


Afternoon  Sessions:  I  :45  -3:15  (Continued) 


Room 


Clark 


Session 


Curriculum  Cycle:  Suffering 


Presenters 

Wes  Hines, 
Margaret  Scott, 
and  Mac  Swan 


Participants  will  experience  the  underlying  concepts  of 
the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  by  working  with 
a  sample  curriculum  cycle  on  suffering.  The 
concepts  of  aesthetics  and  aesthetic  literacy  will 
be  explored,  as  well  as  how  the  cycle’s 
theme  might  be  presented  at  various 
grades.  Hines,  an  art  teacher  at  Flathead 
High  School;  Scott,  an  elementary 
teacher  in  Missoula;  and  Swan,  an  English  teacher  from  Poison,  served  on  the  aesthetic 
curriculum  team  . 


Gallery 


Creative  Pulse:  The  University  of  Jim  Kriley 

Montana's  Interdisciplinary  Arts  Program 


This  session  explores  the  role  of  teachers  as  leaders  in  educational  reform  and  the  role 
of  the  arts  in  integrated  learning.  It  draws  on  the  philosophy  and  experiences  of  The  U 
of  M’s  summer  graduate  program, "The  Creative  Pulse,”  which  emphasizes  integrated 
learning  and  new  ways  of  teaching.  Dr.  Kriley  is  Dean  of  The' U  of  M’s  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  which  has  initiated  this  cutting-edge  program  for  teachers  of  the  arts  and  English. 


Dialogue:  Discussion  Sessions,  3:30  -  4:  I  5 


The  Institute  concludes  with  concurrent  discussion  sessions  in  which  participants  and 
presenters  are  encouraged  to  delve  more  deeply  into  questions  that  the  Framework  for 
Aesthetic  Literacy  invites.  They  will  also  exchange  ideas,  react  to  the  framework,  and 
reflect  on  experiences  at  the  Institute.  Facilitators  for  the  discussion  served  on  the 
aesthetic  curriculum  team  or  its  advisory  committee. 


Room 

Discussion  Question 

Facilitator 

Capitol 

How  can  we  develop  networks  among 
schools  and  communities? 

Bob  Rennick 
Winifred 

State 

How  does  integrated  curriculum  affect 
structure  and  scheduling? 

Janet  Boisvert 
Harlem 

Montana 

How  can  assessment  reinforce  goals  for 
aesthetic  literacy,  English  and  the  arts? 

Margaret  Johnson 
Missoula 

Lewis 

How  will  the  framework  impact  teacher 
preparation  and  professional  development? 

Susanne  Woyciechow 
Missoula 

Clark 

What  difficulties  might  emerge  in 
implementing  this  curriculum? 

Ellen  Ifft 

Arlee 

Gallery 

What  resources  for  aesthetic  literacy  are 
now  available  in  Montana  communities? 

Chris  Brewer 
Kalispell 

The  Institute  for  Aesthetic  L 


Morning 


Room  Session 

Capitol  Arts  and  Minds  in  Action  Linda  Campbell 

A  sample  arts-based  lesson  demonstrates  how  the  arts  develop  human  intelligence, 
encourage  academic  achievement,  and  make  learning  relevant  and  motivating. 

Dr.  Campbell  is  Professor  and  Chair  of  Elementary  Teacher  Education  at  Antioch 
University. 

State  National  Standards  and  Assessments  Beverly  Ann  Chin, 

in  English  and  the  Arts  Mike  Fridley 

The  session  provides  an  overview  of  the  national  content  standards  for  English  language 
arts  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  portfolio  assessment  in  reading  and  writing  and  performance- 
based  assessment  in  the  arts.  Discussion  will  focus  on  how  teachers  can  integrate  the 
English  language  arts  and  the  arts  and  use  standards  and  assessments  with  their  students. 
Dr.  Chin,  Professor  of  English  at  The  University  of  Montana— Missoula,  is  President-Elect 
of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  Dr.  Fridley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  at 
The  University  of  Montana — Western,  works  with  the  NAEP  Arts  Assessment. 

Montana  Teaching  English  Through  the  Arts  Mary  Sheehy  Moe 

By  focusing  on  the  shared  standards,  experiences,  and  instructional  approaches  in  English 
and  the  arts,  this  workshop  demonstrates  how  the  study  of  English  is  enhanced  by  an 
integrated  approach.  Discussion  and  exercises  illustrate  how  to  infuse  the  arts  with 
rigorous  instruction  in  English.  Moe  is  communications  instructor  at  the  Helena  College 
of  Technology  of  The  University  of  Montana  and  editor/consultant  on  the  Framework  for 
Aesthetic  Literacy  project. 


Sessions:  I  0:45  -  12:15 


Presenters 


HH 


Lewis  Curriculum  Cycle:  What’s  So  Funny?  Sherill  Dolezilek, 

Edward  Harris, 
Brenda  Ueland  Rose 

Working  in  a  dynamic,  hands-on,  small  group  format,  participants  will  learn  how  a  topic 
can  be  explored  and  developed  by  an  interdisciplinary  team  and  how  humor  can  enliven 
and  expedite  communication  in  several  forms  of  media.  The  importance  of  the  "oppor¬ 
tunistic  moment”  will  be  highlighted.  Suggestions  for  methods  of  evaluation  and  adapta¬ 
tion  to  various  grade  levels  will  be  presented.  Dolezilek,  an  elementary  school  teacher 
from  Townsend;  Harris,  a  retired  music  specialist  from  Billings;  and  Ueland  Rose,  a 
middle  school  art  teacher  from  Billings,  served  on  the  curriculum  team  for  the  Frame¬ 
work  for  Aesthetic  Literacy. 

Clark  A  Working  Model:  Marilyn  Delger  and 

The  Hawthorne  "Art  Beat"  Hawthorne  faculty 

Principal  Marilyn  Delger  and  faculty  members  at  Hawthorne  Elementary  School  in 
Bozeman  will  explore  the  creative  strategies  they  have  used  to  weave  the  arts  into  the 
learning  environment.  The  school  has  been  designated  a  Model  School  for  Integration  of 
the  Arts  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council. 


i racy :  Concurrent  Sessions 


Gallery  How  to  Apply  as  a  Model  School  Jan  Hahn,  Julie  Smith 

Participants  in  this  session  will  review  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  Model  School 
Site  Application  Materials.  Session  facilitators  will  answer  questions  about  the  application 
materials  and  required  narrative.  Participants  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  score 
sample  model  school  applications,  discuss  ways  to  improve  an  application,  and  generate 
criteria  for  scoring  a  portion  of  the  narrative.  Hahn  and  Smith,  OPI  English  language  and 
arts  specialists  respectively,  co-direct  the  aesthetic  literacy  project. 


Afternoon  Sessions:  I  :45  -3:15 


Room 

Session 

Presenters 

Capitol 

Image-Making  Within  the  Writing  Process 

Monika  Steinberg 

This  workshop  presents  an  arts-based  literacy  program  designed  to  access  visual, 
kinesthetic,  and  verbal  modes  of  thinking  at  every  stage  of  the  writing  process.  This 
innovative  approach  has  proven  its  effectiveness  in  dramatically  improving  children's 
writing.  Monika  Steinberg,  of  Longmont,  Colorado,  is  a  highly  acclaimed  national  trainer 
for  seven  programs  of  the  National  Diffusion  Network. 

State  How  to  Apply  as  a  Model  School  Jan  Hahn,  Julie  Smith 

Participants  in  this  session  will  review  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  Model  School 
Site  Application  Materials.  Session  facilitators  will  answer  questions  about  the  application 
materials  and  required  narrative.  Participants  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  score 
sample  model  school  applications,  discuss  ways  to  improve  an  application,  and  generate 
criteria  for  scoring  a  portion  of  the  narrative.  Hahn  and  Smith,  OPI  English  language  and 
arts  specialists  respectively,  co-direct  the  aesthetic  literacy  project. 


Montana  Arts  Plus  Project:  One  School's  Perspective  Jodi  Hill 

Hill,  an  elementary  music  teacher,  discusses  the  project  she  spearheads  in  her  school,  a 
collaborative  effort  of  a  Helena  arts  organization  and  area  schools  to  integrate  dance  and 
theatre  across  the  curriculum.  As  Hill's  experiences  illustrate,  working  with  community 
organizations,  parents,  and  the  public  to  implement  a  curriculum  which  moves  teachers 
away  from  textbooks  and  toward  community  resources  is  challenging  and  rewarding. 


Lewis  Curriculum  Cycle: 


Universal  Stories  Brandy  Howey, 

Pete  Shea,  and 
Harry  Smith 

This  sample  curriculum  cycle  immerses  participants 
in  the  power  of  stories  and  the  cultural  lessons 
they  teach.  Howey,  librarian  and  English  teacher 
in  Hinsdale;  Shea,  music  teacher  from  Browning; 
and  Smith,  communications  professor  from  Carroll 
College  in  Helena,  served  on  the  aesthetic 
curriculum  team. 
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GENERAL  SESSION  STATE/CAPITOL  ROOMS 


Welcome 
Overview 
Reflections 
Keynote  Address 


Nancy  Keenan,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction 
Jan  Hahn,  Julie  Smith,  OPI 
Tom  Mollgaard,  Curriculum  Team 
Linda  Campbell,  Antioch  University 


Campbell 
Chin,  Fridley 

Moe 


Dolezilek,  Harris,  Curriculum  Cycle: 
Rose  What's  So  Funny? 


Arts  &  Minds  in  Action 

Standards  &  Assessments  State 

in  English  and  the  Arts 

Teaching  English  through  Arts  Montana 

Lewis 


Delger,  Staff 


Hawthorne  School: 
A  Working  Model 


Clark 


-'Vv 
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Hahn,  Smith 


Applying  as  Model  Schools  Gallery 


LUNCHEON  EXECUTIVE/LEGISLATIVE  ROOMS 


Luncheon  Speaker:  Dr.  Beverly  Ann  Chin 


2  CONCURRENT  SESSIONS 


Steinberg 

1  mage-  M  akingAVriti  ng 

Capitol 

Hahn,  Smith 

Applying  as  Model  Schools 

State 

Hill 

Arts  Plus  Project 

Montana 

Howey,  Shea, 
Smith 

Curriculum  Cycle: 

Universal  Stories 

Lewis 

Hines,  Scott, 
Swan 

Curriculum  Cycle: 

Suffering 

Clark 

Kriley 

"The  Creative  Pulse" 

Gallery 
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3:30-  4:15 


DISCUSSION  SESSION 
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Workshop  on  Applying  for  Model  School  Status 


10  minutes 

Jan 

Explain  Workshop  Agenda; 

Go  over  application  form;  pass  out  to  whomever  needs  one 

5  minutes 

Julie 

Ask  folks  to  generate  questions  in  groups  of  five 

15  minutes 

Jan  &  Julie 

(Should  begin  at  11:00  a.m.  or  2:00  p.m.) 

Jan  asks  for  questions,  Julie  writes  on  chart  paper 

5  minutes 

Jan 

Hand  out,  briefly  discuss  questions  to  help  with  Purposes  and 
Miscellaneous  sections 

20  minutes 

Julie 

Hand  out  rubrics  and  sample  applications;  divide  into  groups  to  work 
Instructions  for  participants: 

Review  rubric 

Read  Application  and  score 

Discuss  scores  and  reach  consensus 

Fill  out  relevant  parts  of  Particpant  Suggestions  page 

Select  Scribe  and  Reporter 

20  minutes 

(Should  begin  at  11:40  or  2:40) 

Discussion/reports  from  groups 

How  did  they  score  the  samples? 

Jan  &  Julie 

Julie  asks  for  questions/suggestions 

Jan  writes  on  chart  paper 

5  minutes 

Jan 

(Should  begin  at  12:05  or  3:05) 

Service  Learning/Montana  Plan/IASA 

5  minutes 

Complete  and  Collect  Participant  Suggestion  Sheets 

■ 


How  to  Apply  to  As 
A  Model  School 


Sample  Application  and  Criteria 


Summary  of  Sample  Application:  Haydn  High  School 

!? 

Area  to  Evaluate:  Plan  of  Operation 
Tentative  Criteria  for  Plan  of  Operation 


Scoring  Grid 
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Summary  of  Sample  Application:  Haydn  High  School 


Haydn  High  School  has  secured  all  the  necessary  signatures  for  the  grant  application. 


PURPOSES 

Haydn’s  page  of  purpose  statements  reveals  that  the  school  intends  to  emphasize 
aesthetic  encounters  in  classical  and  popular  music  and  that  student  inquiries  will  probably 
lead  them  not  only  into  the  literature  and  art  of  each  period,  but  into  history.  Two  history 
teachers  and  an  art  teacher  have  agreed  to  provide  assistance  to  the  two  English  and  two 
music  teachers  who  are  the  lead  teachers  of  this  project.  They  also  intend  to  provide  public 
performances  of  chamber  music,  chorales,  poetry  readings  and  plays  in  settings  that  are 
decorated  to  reflect  the  musical  era  they  are  studying.  These  projects  will  be  a  major 
portion  of  the  students’  grades  in  music  and  English.  They  have  listed  three  curriculum 
cycles  that  they  intend  to  use  during  the  first  quarter. 

PLAN  OF  OPERATION 

Haydn  High  School  staff  has  met  with  the  Parents  Council,  the  Haydn  Symphony 
Orchestra,  student  council,  and  the  Haydn  Museum  for  the  Arts  staff  to  begin  designing  a 
schedule  for  the  1995-96  school  year  that  will  accommodate  integrated  arts  and  English 
instruction  for  a  core  of  100-120  students.  Steps  that  will  be  taken,  beginning  in  March, 
include  the  following: 

1.  Students  who  register  for  either  orchestra  or  chorus  will  become  part  of  the 
Aesthetic'  Core  Curriculum,  designating  a  "major"  in  either  orchestra  or  chorus. 

2.  Students  in  orchestra  will  be  scheduled  for  a  3-period  block  designated  as 
orchestra/English/inquiry  and  chorus  students  will  have  a  3-period  block  designated 
as  chorus/English/inquiry.  The  English  classes  will  be  multi-grade  and  the  regular 
curriculum  for  English  will  be  waived  for  these  students.  Students  could  continue  in 
this  block  for  up  to  three  years. 

3.  The  chorus  and  orchestra  teachers  and  two  English  teachers  who  elect  to  teach  the 
blocks  as  teams  will  be  given  20  hours  of  release  time  in  May  for  planning  the  blocks. 
Ambassadors  and  advisors  from  the  Framework  team  will  meet  with  the  teachers  to 
help  with  the  planning  and  recommend  readings  and  videotapes  to  watch.  These 
participating  teachers  will  provide  the  program  for  one  September  PIR  Day  to 
explain  their  program  to  the  rest  of  the  teachers  in  the  district.  Parent 
representatives  will  be  invited  to  attend. 

4.  The  designated  English  and  music  teachers  will  have  schedules  that  allow  them  to 
meet  together.  Although  the  proposed  schedule  designates  music,  English,  and 
inquiry  periods,  they  may  overlap  and  some  days  could  be  all  English  or  all  music. 
The  "Inquiry"  part  of  their  blocks  allows  students  to  work  on  projects  and  do  research 
in  the  library  and  the  teachers  to  conference  with  students  and  assist  them  with 
rehearsals,  etc.  No  other  classes  will  be  scheduled  in  the  chorus  and  orchestra  rooms 
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during  inquiry  or  English  period. 

5.  During  the  summer  of  1995,  the  four  lead  teachers  will  attend  the  Creative  Pulse 
in  Missoula,  with  tuition  paid  through  this  project. 

6.  During  August,  the  librarians,  art,  cooperating  history  teachers,  and  the  director 
of  the  Haydn  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  well  as  the  lead  teachers,  will  be  paid  for  four 
days  to  work  on  planning  for  the  year. 

7.  During  the  school  year,  this  core  of  students  will  study  musical  eras,  delve  into  the 
literature  of  these  eras,  write  reports,  and  perform  for  the  public  and  the  rest  of  the 
school.  Funds  will  be  used  to  allow  these  students  to  travel  to  outstanding  musical 
events  throughout  the  state,  including  one  trip  to  Spokane;  to  purchase  books  and 
music,  to  publicize  and  decorate  for  the  performances,  and  to  print  student  prose, 
poetry,  and  musical  compositions.  The  Haydn  Symphony  will  pay  80%  of  the  cost 
for  rental  of  the  Haydn  Civic  Center  for  joint  performances  of  the  Symphony  and 
school  musical  groups  and  the  remaining  cost  will  be  paid  from  the  grant. 

8.  Each  month,  the  lead  teachers  will  give  presentations  and  tours  for  educators 
around  the  state  about  their  program,  either  at  the  Haydn  campus  or  at  other  school 
sites.  Teachers  will  be  encouraged  to  submit  proposals  for  conference  presentations 
and  to  attend  conferences  at  which  they  can  share  their  project  or  learn  about  others. 

QUALITY  OF  KEY  PERSONNEL 

Haydn  has  included  a  resume  for  each  of  the  four  lead  teachers. 

-BUDGET  AND  COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

Haydn  is  seeking  $42,640;  $12,040  from  March  to  July  of  1995  and  $30,600  from 
August  of  1995  to  June  of  1996.  Their  application  includes  a  detailed  budget,  which  is  not 
included  with  this  sample  application. 


PROPOSED  SCHEDULE  FOR  LEAD  TEACHERS 


Funk 

McLean 

Gregg 

Welch 

1 

Band  (41) 

English  II  (20) 

at  middle  school 

AP  English  (12) 

2 

General  Music 
(20) 

Journalism  (14) 

at  middle  school 

English  I  (19) 

3 

Jazz  Band  (13) 

English  II  (21) 

Travel  time 

English  I  (17) 

4 

Lunch  Duty 

Prep 

Chorus  I  (33) 

Prep 

5 

Orchestra  (53) 

Inquiry 

Prep 

English  (26) 

6 

Inquiry 

English  (26) 

Chorus  (51) 

Inquiry 

7 

Prep 

English  (27) 

Inquiry 

English  (25) 

Periods  5,  6,  and  7  represent  the  Aesthetic  Block.  Student  load  is  in  parentheses. 


Tentative  Criteria  for  Plan  of  Operation 


Creative  use  of  time,  resources,  staff,  and  facilities. 

Superior 

The  plan  demonstrates  that  time,  resources,  staff,  and  facilities  will  be  used  to  their  best  capacity  to 
support  the  framework’s  objectives  and  in  several  ways  previously  not  tried  by  this  school  or 
commonly  used  in  other  schools. 

Good 

The  plan  demonstrates  that  time,  resources,  staff,  and  facilities  will  be  used  logically  to  support  the 
objectives  of  the  framework  and  in  at  least  one  new  way. 


Average 


Though  linked  to  the  framework’s  objectives,  the  plan  demonstrates  that  time,  resources,  staff,  or 
facilities  may  be  under  utilized  and/or  approached  in  traditional  ways. 


Effective  use  of  inservice  and  teacher  preparation  time. 

Superior 

The  plan  demonstrates  that  existing  inservice  and  teacher  preparation  time  will  be  used  as  efficiently 
as  possible  to  support  the  framework  and  that  effective  additional  training  and  preparation  time  will 
be  provided  to  participating  staff  and  other  interested  people.  Some  innovative  use  of  preparation 
time  or  inservice  is  evident. 


Good 


The  plan  contains  reasonable  uses  of  inservice  days  related  to  the  project  and  uses  teacher  preparation 
time  well.  Some  interesting  additional  training  opportunities  are  proposed. 


Average 


The  plan  uses  existing  inservice  days  for  teacher  training  and  provides  little  additional  teacher 
preparation  time. 


Opportunities  for  professional  development  for  model  school  staff  and  other  educators. 

Superior 

The  plan  includes  a  wide  range  of  professional  development  opportunities,  some  for  college  credit, 
some  mandatory  for  participating  school  staff,  some  voluntary.  Universities,  conferences,  community 
and  arts  groups,  professional  organizations  and  teachers  are  used  as  training  sources.  These 
opportuntiies  are  open  to  all  interested  participants. 
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Good 


The  plan  includes  several  professional  development  opportunities  and  uses  more  than  one  source  for 
training,  including  travel  to  relevant  conferences.  Many  teachers  are  invited  to  participate. 

Average 


The  plan  includes  courses  and  training  sessions  for  participating  teachers. 


Effective  method  of  integrating  English  language  with  at  least  one  other  art. 

Superior 

The  plan  integrates  English  and  an  art  or  arts  in  such  a  way  that  in  many  of  the  courses,  lessons,  or 
activities  "English"  and  "arts"  are  blended  in  a  way  that  addresses  the  rigorous  standards  of  each 
discipline. 


Good 


The  plans  shows  arts  and  English  teachers  working  closely  together  to  provide  integrated  units  of 
study  that  address  the  standards  of  each  discipline. 


Average 


The  plan  indicates  that  arts  and  language  arts  teachers  will  attempt  to  schedule  topics  simultaneously. 
Achievement  standards  of  each  discipline  may  be  neglected  in  the  plan. 


Flexibility  of  Scheduling 
Superior 

The  plan  describes  block  scheduling,  rotations  of  time,  cooperation  with  other  subject  areas,  or  some 
other  method  of  providing  time  for  students  to  have  aesthetic  encounters,  work  on  projects,  or  be 
involved  in  inquiries  for  varied  periods  of  time.  Teachers  are  provided  with  schedules  that  allow  them 
to  plan  together. 


Good 

The  plan  provides  some  opportunities  for  students  to  have  common  experiences  and  schedules  classes 
in  such  a  way  that  frequent  teacher  cooperation  is  possible. 
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Evidence  of  cooperation  with  other  curricular  areas,  including  technology  and  library  media. 

Superior 

The  plan  indicates  that  science,  social  studies,  health  enhancement,  mathematics,  and/or  vocational 
education  teachers  will  contribute  in  some  way  to  the  project  The  library  has  committed  to  helping 
students  with  their  inquiries-some  of  the  budgeted  materials  may  be  accessed  in  the  library.  The 
technology  component  demonstrates  a  commitment  to  the  use  of  technology  in  arts  and  English  in 
some  innovative  ways. 

Good 

The  library  is  used  for  reference  and/or  technology  will  be  used  as  a  tool  to  enhance  learning  and 
presentations.  At  least  one  other  content  area  may  be  minimally  involved. 


Average 


The  plan  includes  references  to  the  cooperation  of  library  personnel  and/or  to  the  use  of  technology, 
but  is  not  well  developed. 


Involvement  with  the  community  and  its  members  as  resources  for  encounters  and  as  audiences  for  products 
and  performances. 

Superior 

The  plan  demonstrates  a  firm  commitment  from  at  least  one  community  arts  organization  and  from 
several  community  members  who  are  artists  or  authors.  At  least  two  community  performances  or 
publications  have  been  designed  into  the  plan,  with  at  least  as  much  detail  as  to  specify  community 
sites. 


Good  : 

The  plan  sketches  out  ways  that  the  school  will  involve  artists  and  authors  and  demonstrates  the 
support  of  at  least  one  community  organization  with  ties  to  the  arts.  The  plan  also  outlines  the  way 
that  students  will  be  given  opportunities  to  share  their  performances  and/or  products  with  the 
community  in  settings  beyond  the  school  walls. 


Average 


The  plan  makes  references  to  community  organizations  and  local  artists  and/or  authors,  but  has  not 
yet  secured  any  commitments.  Performances  are  envisioned  only  at  the  school  site. 
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Scoring  Grid:  Model  Schools  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 


20  points  max 

Plan  of  Operation  Scoring  Scale 

Use  of  Time,  Resources,  Staff,  Facilities 

3-Superior-best  capacity,  innovative 

2-Good--logical,  one  new  way 

1 -Average-traditional  ways 

Inservice  and  Teacher  Prep  Time 

3-Superior-efficient,  effective  additions,  innovative 

2-Good-reasonable,  interesting  additions 

1 -Average-use  of  exisiting  inservice  days 

Professional  Development  Opport unties 

3-Superior-variety  of  options  and  sources 

2-Good-several  options  and  more  than  one  source 

1-Average-courses  and  training;  not  including  conferences 

Method  of  Integration 

3-Superior-many  examples  of  subjects  merging;  rigorous  standards 
2-Good-integrated  units;  standards  addressed 

1 -Average-parallel  instruction 

Flexibility  of  Scheduling 

2-Superior-blocks  of  time  for  students,  planning  time 

1— Good— some  common  experiences,  cooperation  possible 

Cooperation  with  Other  Subjects,  Technology,  and  Library 
3-Superior-contributions  from  other  subjects,  library  and  technology 
2-Good-at  least  one  other  subject,  library  and/or  technology  as  tool 
1-Average-library  and/or  technology  referenced 

I 

i 

Community  Involvement  for  Encounters  and  Creations 
3-Superior-commitments  from  one  or  more  organization  and 
individuals,  performances  partially  planned 

2-Good-support  from  one  organization,  outlines  ways  to  perform 
1-Average-organizations  and  individuals  mentioned;  performances  at 
school  site  only 

Total  Points 
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How  to  Apply  to  As 
A  Model  School 


Sample  Application  and  Criteria 

•  Summary  of  Sample  Application: 

Gene  Kelly  Elementary  School 

•  Area  to  Evaluate:  Budget  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

•  Tentative  Criteria  for  Budget  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

•  Scoring  Grid 


. 
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Summary  of  Sample  Application:  Gene  Kelly  Elementary  School 

::  MEETING  THE  PURPOSES  OF  THE  FRAMEWORK  ::  - 

Kelly  School’s  statement  of  purpose  reveals  that  the  school  intends  to  use  the  Framework  for 
Aesthetic  Literacy  across  the  entire  school  of  300  students,  K-5.  All  teachers-classroom  and  specialists- 
will  be  involved.  The  staff  has  discussed  the  plan  at  length  and  plans  to  integrate  all  of  the  arts:  music, 
art,  theatre  and  dance  with  language  arts  instruction,  as  well  as  incorporating  a  good  deal  of  social 
studies.  They  will  rely  heavily  on  the  expertise  and  advice  of  three  community  groups:  the  local  community 
theatre,  the  local  arts  council  and  the  local  writers  cooperative.  They  will  also  seek  other  community 
partners  as  venues  for  exhibits  and  performances,  scheduled  to  occur  throughout  the  1 6-month  grant 
period. 

::  PLAN  OF  OPERATION  :: 

Through  a  series  of  staff  meetings,  the  staff  of  Kelly  School  has  developed  a  detailed  framework 
of  operation  for  the  project.  If  funded,  they  plan  to  hold  several  public  meetings  to  complete  the  plan  and 
secure  the  involvement  of  parents  and  community  members.  The  plan  contains  more  detailed  descriptions 
of  all  the  elements  in  the  budget. 

::  QUALITY  OF  KEY  PERSONNEL  :: 

Kelly  School  has  included  resumes  of  the  leaders  of  each  committee  as  well  as  the  principal.  They 
also  included  a  letter  with  a  paragraph  written  by  each  of  the  teachers  stating  their  educational 
background,  recent  workshop/course  attendance  and  their  desire  to  participate  in  this  project. 

::  BUDGET  AND  COST  EFFECTIVENESS  :: 


to  pilot  an  integrated  curriculum 


yr.1 

yr.2 

1,275 

2,805 

500 

1,100 

200 

400 

yr.1 

yr.2 

1,000* 

2,000* 

1,200* 

1,200* 

-0- 

1,000* 

2,000** 

3,000** 

200* 

300* 

information  for  parents  and  community  members 
team  #1:  Public  Engagement/Involvement 

Jane  Jones,  gr.4;  Larry  Schmidt,  music;  Marilyn  Coos,  gr.1;  parent  tba 
(staff  time  =16  mo.  x  5  hrs./mo.  x  3  staff  x  $17  =  $4,590) 

(volunteer  time  =  18  mo.  x  5  hrs./mo.  x  2  volunteers  x  $10  =  $1,800) 
(supplies  =  18  press  releases  x  $20  =  $360  +  miscellaneous  $300) 

teacher  training  in  arts  and  English  and  staff  coaching  time/partners 
team  #2:  Professional  Development  and  Peer  Training 
Tim  Smith,  Librarian;  Tina  Miller,  gr.5;  Mary  Baldwin,  gr.2,  2  parents  tba 
Sandy  Keith,  gr.3;  Jerry  Himes,  Kindergarten;  Sally  Follmer,  Reading 
(15  professional  staff  x  $200  each  =  $3,000)* 

(8  school-site  workshops  x  $300  each  =  $2,400)* 

(5  peer  training  stipends  of  $200  each  =  $1,000)* 

(5  professional  staff  attendance  at  conferences  at  cost)** 

(substitute  teachers  for  above  staff:  5x2  days  x  $50  =  $500) 


yr.1 

yr.2 

1,500* 

6,000* 

-0- 

3,750* 

staff  planning  time 

team  #3:  Time  Management 

Mari  Hope,  principal;  Don  Morris,  school  board;  Lou  Giles,  gr.3,  parent  tba 
(10  planning  days  x  1 5  professional  staff  x  $50  substitute  pay  =  $7,500)* 
(5  summer  planning  days  x  15  professional  staff  x  $50/day  =  $3,750)* 


. 
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yr.1 

yr.2 

human  resources  and  other  resources 
team  #4:  Resources 

Sue  Til,  gr.2;  Tim  Mix,  Librarian;  2  parents  tba;  Bob  Fee,  arts  council  dir. 

2,060* 

3,000* 

(resource  budget:  $5,000)* 

-0- 

9,000* 

bussing  and  ticket  costs  for  student  visits  to  cultural  institutions  (1 /month) 

(300  students  x  ($1  bus  fee  +  $2  ticket  fee)  x  10  months) 

to  test,  revise, 

amend  and  develop  materials 

yr.1 

yr.2 

review  meetings  (time) 
assigned  to  team  #3 
assessment  training 
team  #5:  Assessment 

Fran  Jens,,  gr.5;  Joan  Cole,  dist.  assessment  specialist;  Robert  Mullin,  gr.1 

500* 

1,000* 

(3  professional  staff  x  $500  each  =  $1,500)* 

300* 

600* 

(3  school-site  workshops  x  $300  each  =  $900)* 
time  for  development  of  curriculum  materials 
assigned  to  team  #2 

to  demonstrate  curriculum,  strategies,  environments 

yr.1 

yr.2 

documentation  of  use  of  framework 
team  #6:  Documentation 

Sam  Mo,  dist.  media  specialist;  Ray  Fry,  writer/volunteer;  Shirley  Smet, 

gr.5;  2  community  members  tba 

500* 

2,500* 

(documentation  budget:  $3,000)* 

to  provide  information  about  the  framework  to  other  educators,  parents  and  communities 

yr.1 

yr.2 

presentations  at  spring  professional  meetings 

(formed  by  combining  members  of  teams;  3  members;  3  presentations) 

AGATE 

Indian  Education  Association 
one  other 

1,350** 

(average  travel,  per  diem,  honorarium  for  above  x  9  =  $1,350)* 
produce  monthly  newsletter  for  parents/neighborhood  residents 
publish  regular  news  articles  in  area/state  media 
assigned  to  team  #1 

3,600* 

(12  issues  x  300  copies  x  $1  =  $3,600) 

involve  parents  and  community  members  in  curriculum  work  (consultants) 

assigned  to  team  #4 

2,000 

(volunteer  time:  10  hours  x  20  people  x  $10  =  $2,000) 

invite  parents  and  community  members  to  take  part  in  performances, 

exhibits,  etc. 

assigned  to  team  #1 

yr.1 

yr.2 

TOTALS 

1,975 

6,305 

school  direct  commitment 

7,200 

33,950 

grant  request 

*  =  needed  from  grant  **  =  paid  from  special  professional  development  fund 


::  ADEQUACY  OF  RESOURCES  :: 

Kelly  School  has  enclosed  a  listing  of  arts  and  English  resources  used  by  the  school,  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  community  arts  organizations  with  which  they  will  work  and  the  qualifications  of  their 
personnel,  and  a  list  of  potential  workshop  presenters  as  gathered  by  the  staff. 


' 


Tentative  Criteria  for  Budget  and  Cost  Effectiveness 


The  budget  is  adequate  to  support  the  implementation  of  the  curriculum 


Superior 

The  budget  fully  supports  all  the  activities  and  materials  described  in  the  plan  of  operation;  is  clearly 
connected  to  the  plan  of  operation;  and  is  sufficiently  specific. 

Good 


The  budget  supports  most  of  the  activities  and  materials  described  in  the  plan  of  operation;  is 
connected  to  the  plan  of  operation;  and  is  specific  in  most  categories. 


Average 


The  budget  supports  only  some  of  the  activities  and  materials  described  in  the  plan  of  operation;  is 
only  somewhat  connected  to  the  plan  of  operation;  and  is  vague. 


Costs  are  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  objectives  of  the  project  and  the  size  of  the  school 


Superior 

The  budget  shows  an  excellent  ratio  of  costs  to  the  modesty  or  ambitiousness  of  the  project,  the 
resources  in  the  school’s  community  and  the  number  of  students  served;  and  compares  favorably  to 
competing  schools  with  similar  objectives  and  sizes. 

Good 

The  budget  shows  reasonable  costs  in  relation  to  three  of  the  four  areas  listed  above  (scope  of  project, 
community  resources,  size,  and  competing  grants),  or  shows  an  excellent  ratio  of  costs  in  two  of  those 
areas. 


Average 


The  budget  shows  reasonable  costs  in  one  or  two  of  the  areas  listed  above. 


• 

■  ■HI  |  it  ■  2  -  - 


' 


The  district  continues  current  levels  of  funding  for  English  and  the  arts  and  plans  for  the  longevity  of  the 
program.  The  budget  should  be  divided  into  two  periods.  From  3/1/95  to  7/31/95,  between  $12,000  and  $24,000 
will  be  awarded  to  each  model  school  for  teacher  training,  preparation  for  implementation,  and/or  materials. 
From  8/1/95  to  6/30/96  between  $20,000  and  $40,000  will  be  awarded  to  each  of  these  model  schools  for 
supplies  and  materials,  pupil  transportation  to  events,  artist  mentors,  or  other  expenses  related  to 
implementing  the  curriculum. 


Superior 

The  budget  demonstrates  that  these  grant  monies  will  not  supplant  current  funding  for  the  arts  and 
English.  The  applicant  presents  a  reasonable  plan  for  funding  the  project  after  the  end  of  the  grant 
period.  The  budget  clearly  shows  expenditures  and  income  sources,  placing  them  in  the  proper  time 
period. 


Good 


The  budget  demonstrates  that  these  grant  monies  will  not  supplant  current  funding  for  arts  and 
English.  The  applicant  presents  a  partial  plan  for  funding  the  program  after  the  end  of  the  grant 
period.  The  budget  shows  expenditures  and  identifies  the  time  period  for  each. 


Average 


The  budget  is  unclear  about  expenditures  and  income  sources  and  does  not  clearly  delineate  the  time 
period  for  each;  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  developing  a  plan  for  funding  the  program  after  the 
end  of  the  grant  period. 


Note:  The  next  section  of  the  grant  narrative  is  Adequacy  of  Resources.  This  section  must  complement  the 
applicant’s  Budget  and  Cost  Effectiveness  section.  In  this  section,  applicants  may  wish  to  make  references  to 
cost-sharing,  the  utilization  of  other  grant  monies  to  enhance  the  Aesthetic  Literacy  objectives  of  the  school, 
and  the  creative  use  of  existing  facilities,  staff,  equipment,  supplies,  etc. 


■ 


. 


Scoring  Grid:  Model  Schools  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 


10  points  max 

Budget  and  Cost  Effectiveness  Scoring  Scale 

Adequacy 

3--Superior-full  support,  well  connected  to  plan,  specific 
2-Good-general  support,  connected  to  plan,  some  specificity 
1-Average— partial  support,  loosely  connected  to  plan 

Reasonable  for  Objectives  and  Size 

3-Superior-reasonable  for  objectives,  resources  and  size;  and 
compares  favorably  with  competition 

2-Good-reasonable  for  three  or  four  aspects -objectives,  resources, 
size,  and/or  competing  grants 

1-Average-reasonable  in  one  or  two  respects 

Maintains  of  Current  Funding;  Plans  for  Longevity;  Has  Two  Budget 
Periods  with  Reasonable  Plan 

3— Superior— Demonstrates  maintenance  of  effort,  has  reasonable 
longevity  plan,  and  places  expenditures  clearly  in  two  funding  periods 
2-Good-Demonstrates  maintenance  of  effort,  has  partial  plan  for 
longevity,  and  shows  expenditures  for  time  periods 

1-Average— Maintenance  of  effort  is  unclear,  little  attention  given  to 
longevity,  and  lacks  clarity  about  time 

Bonus  Point  Mathematical  Accuracy 

Total 

■ 

' 
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Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


.  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


Robin  Bailey 

Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 
P.O.  Box  2264 
Kalispell,  MT  59903 


Dear  Robin: 

I  have  asked  the  Colonial  to  send  the  bill  for  the  conference 
directly  to  you. 

It  should  show  200  luncheons  at  $8.25  each.  Apparently  they  only 
served  192.  However,  we  had  guaranteed  200. 

The  bill  should  have  no  more  than  $630  for  breakfast  AND  coffee 
break.  (At  least  that's  the  way  I  understood  it. — 180  breakfasts 
for  $3.50 — There's  a  possibility  that  it  could  be  less  here  if  they 
didn't  refill  the  coffee.) 

For  the  big  meeting  room:  $550.  (Capitol  and  State) 

For  the  two  smaller  rooms:  $75.  (This  could  be  a  few  dollars  more, 
since  we  changed  one  of  the  rooms.) 

Based  on  the  number  of  meals,  we  should  NOT  have  to  pay  anything 
for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  rooms. 

For  two  TV/VCR's:  $75. 

I  think  that  comes  to  $2,980. 

I've  enclosed  some  onsite  registrations.  We  charged  $25  at  the 
door.  Two  people  paid  in  cash,  which  I  kept  and  have  written  a 
personal  check  for  rather  than  send  cash  in  the  mail. 

Onsite: 

Sandy  Barker 

Robin  Steinkraus 

Catherine  Still 

Julie  Toothaker 

Marta  Brooks  (St.  Ignatius) 

Celia  Raaum  (Purchase  order) 


Gary  Graves — cash 
Rosalie  Robson — cash 

Thank  you  for  your  good  work.  The  participant  lists  were  very  much 
appreciated.  I'm  sure  you  have  some  additional  bookkeeping  to  do 
to  finish  out  this  institute.  Hope  the  numbers  come  out  right! 


Sincerely, 


Jan  Hahn 

Language  Arts  Specialist 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


January  20,  1995 


Dear  Ambassadors: 

Thank  you  for  helping  to  make  the  Institute  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  a  smashing  success.  We  had  197  registrants 
representing  about  80  schools.  This  could  mean  that  we  have  over  50  model  school  applicants.  Selection  will 

take  place  in  February. 

The  ambassadors  will  continue  to  have  important  functions  during  the  last  half  of  this  three-year  grant. 
Schools  will  continue  to  want  presentations  about  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  (its  design,  the 
curriculum  development  process,  integration,  standards-based  reform,  integration,  etc.),  even  after  the  mo  e 
school  grants  are  awarded.  You  may  also  be  asked  to  present  at  the  model  schools. 

I’ve  enclosed  a  program  proposal  form  for  the  Montana  AGATE  Conference  in  Billings.  Ed  and  Brenda  may 
want  to  present  here,  or  someone  else  who  is  planning  to  attend  the  AGATE  conference  anyway.  Please  call 
me  if  you  intend  to  present  here.  It’s  always  a  very  good  conference. 

This  grant  can  continue  to  pay  for  your  travel  expenses  and  a  $50  stipend  or  substitute  pay  for  presentations 
until  vour  contracts  are  depleted.  We  would  like  to  leave  enough  money  in  your  contracts  to  pay  your 
expenses  to  a  meeting  in  May  or  June  with  staff  members  from  the  Model  School  Sites.  That  date  will  not 
be  set  until  after  the  models  are  selected.  It’s  possible  that  the  site  will  be  determined  by  the  location  of  the 
models.  When  the  model  schools  use  you  for  workshops,  they  will  pay  your  expenses  from  their  Aesthetic 

Literacy  Grants. 

We’ve  enclosed  handouts  from  the  workshop  on  "How  to  Apply  As  a  Model  School"  for  your  information. 
It  includes  questions  that  applicants  should  consider  as  they  write  the  "Meeting  the  Purposes"  section^possible 
criteria  for  the  "Miscellaneous  Factors"  section,  and  summaries  of  IASA,  Montana  Plan  (Goals  2000),  and 
Learn  and  Serve  Grants.  Our  grant  and  the  federal  funds  from  Goals  2000  are  not  the  same.  However,  we 
are  encouraging  schools  to  apply  for  the  Montana  Plan  funds  using  Aesthetic  Literacy  as  their  "improvement 

plan." 

Our  enclosed  sample  applications  were  not  rated  too  highly  by  the  participants  in  the  workshops,  although 
they  liked  the  criteria  and  scoring  grids.  Scoring  for  the  "Plan  of  Operation"  and  Budget  and  st 
Effectiveness"  sections  of  the  narrative  will  probably  be  based  on  these  criteria  with  few  revisions. 

Thanks  again  for  your  work  and  keep  on  being  ambassadors! 


Sincerely, 


Jan  Hahn 

Language  Arts  Specialist 


"It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve. 


' 


. 


I've  appreciated  the  help  that  many  members  of  the  OPI 
Coordinating  Committee  for  the  Arts  and  English  Curricular 
Framework  have  provided.  The  curriculum  cycles,  instructional 
guide,  and  an  informational  flyer  are  now  at  P&G  and  printing  has 
begun.  Our  curriculum  design  with  the  folders  and  inserts  has 
proven  to  be  rather  expensive  due  primarily  to  labor  costs.  Two 
thousand  copies  of  the  cycles,  guide  and  flyer  will  cost  slightly 
over  $2  0,000.  Luckily,  we  had  that  much  money  in  the  grant  for 
printing.  In  a  week  or  two,  I  will  be  happy  to  provide  a  copy  of 
the  framework  to  those  of  you  who  would  like  one. 

I  apologize  to  those  of  you  who  may  have  made  comments  on  the 
two  draft  curriculum  documents  that  we  were  circulating  in  June. 
Despite  the  reminder  two  weeks  ago,  those  drafts  did  not  find  their 
ways  back  to  me.  Therefore,  your  written  suggestions  were  not 
incorporated  into  the  final  document. 

Once  again,  I  need  your  help.  My  next  task  is  to  develop  the 
application  forms  for  the  model  schools.  Many  of  you  may  have 
programs  for  which  schools  apply  to  participate.  If  you  have 
sample  application  forms,  please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  form.  We 
would  like  to  begin  with  some  proven  models. 

You  may  also  be  interested  in  the  following  draft  criteria  for 
the  selection  of  model  school  sites.  If  you  have  any  ideas  or 
additions,  please  let  me  know. 


Criteria  for  Selection  of  (Five)  Model  School  Sites 


1.  Demonstrated  community  support 

Evidence:  signatures  of  board  members,  chamber  of  commerce, 

PTA,  etc. 

2.  Teachers'  willingness  to  risk  and  engage  in  professional 
development 

Evidence:  1)  record  of  their  training,  travel,  curricular 
innovations 

2)  record  of  sharing  with  other  staff  and  attempts  at 

innovation  in  classroom 

3)  signatures  of  all  staff  members 

3.  In-kind  contributions  by  school  district 

Evidence:  purchase  of  additional  materials,  renting 

f acitilities ,  staff 

4.  View  of  grant  money  as  seed  money  for  ongoing  program; 

Evidence:  1)  plan  for  longevity 
2)  maintenance  of  effort 

5.  Clarity  of  goals 

Evidence:  1)  school  philosophy  in  keeping  with  Framework 
2)  achievement  of  previous  goals 


I 


6.  Scheduling  flexibility 

Evidence : 

7 .  Demonstrated  support  of  administration 

Evidence:  signatures  of  superintendent,  principal 

8 .  Systemic 

Evidence :  1)  effect  on  other  curricular  areas 

2)  district  assessment  system 


9.  Connections  with  State  Plan,  Goals  2000,  School-to-Work,  Learn 
and  Serve,  etc. 


10.  Previous  and/or  current  participation  in  other  arts  or  English 
grants 


11.  Geographic  and  school-size  balance;  at  least  one  high  school, 
one  elementary,  one  reservation  school 


hv.r 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


February  3,  1  995 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


FIELDC1 ) 

Dear  FIELD(2): 


Thank  you  very  much  for  agreeing  to  read  applications  for  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  model 
school  competition.  Your  travel  expenses  at  state  rate  ($31 .20  for  lodging,  $0.29  per  mile,  and 
$1  5.50  per  day  for  meals)  w  ill  be  reimbursed  and  you  w ill  be  paid  a  stipend  of  $95. 


We  will  meet  in  the  upstairs  Conference  Room  at  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  1  300  Eleventh 
Avenue,  Helena,  at  8:30  a.m.  on  Monday,  February  1  3.  You  will  be  able  to  take  a  lunch  break  from 
11:30  until  1  2:30  and  we  expect  to  finish  our  deliberations  by  4  p.m.  Dr.  Claudette  Morton  w ill  be 
directing  this  selection  committee. 


We  received  25  applications  from  w  hich  we  w  ill  select  five  model  schools.  Each  of  the  model  schools 
will  be  awarded  between  $32,000  and  $64,000  from  March  of  1  995  to  July  of  1  996.  Making  those 
selections  w  ill  be  difficult,  but  important  work. 


In  this  packet,  you  have  1  2-1  3  applications  to  read.  Using  the  instructions  on  the  next  page,  we  want 
you  to  select  the  five  applications  to  which  you  have  given  the  highest  scores,  based  on  criteria  in  this 
packet.  On  Monday  morning,  each  group  of  readers  who  have  read  the  same  applications  w  ill  discuss 
their  selections  and  come  to  consensus  on  their  top  five.  Then,  you  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  top  five  applications  from  the  other  group.  Next,  we  w  ill  attempt  to  select  the  top  five  from 
the  ten  that  both  groups  have  rated  highest.  As  time  permits  in  the  afternoon,  we  will  study  the 
budqets  to  consider  the  allocations  of  money .  If  we  are  unable  to  make  the  final  selections  on  Monday, 
we  will  ask  for  more  information  about  our  top  contenders  and  have  a  conference  call  during  the 

follow  ing  week. 

Please  bring  all  the  applications  and  your  scoring  worksheets  to  the  meeting  on  February  1  3.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  meeting  with  all  of  you.  We  hope  it  is  an  exciting  day1  Knowing  how  happy  we 
can  make  the  staff  members  and  communities  of  five  Montana  schools  should  give  us  all  a  great  deal 

of  satisfaction. 

We  understand  that  you  have  made  motel  reservations.  We  hope  your  trip  to  Helena  on  Sunday 
afternoon  is  safe  and  pleasant  Thank  you  again  for  your  help. 


Sincerely 


Model  Schools  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 


List  of  Applicants 


School 


Belt  School 

Billings  Senior  High 

Bozeman  High  School 

Bridger  Alternative  School  (Bozeman) 

Cascade  Public  Schools 

Castle  Rock  Middle  School  (Billings) 

Cherry  Valley  Elementary  (Poison) 

Cut  Bank  High  School 
DeSmet  Public  School  (Missoula) 
Florence-Carlton  School 
Hawthorne  Elementary  (Bozeman) 
Highland  School  (Billings) 

Lewis  and  Clark  Elementary  (Missoula) 

Pryor  Public  Schools 

Rattlesnake  Middle  School  (Missoula) 

Reedpoint  High  School 

Red  Lodge  Elementary 

Shelby  Public  Schools 

St.  Ignatius  High  School 

Woodman  School  (Lolo) 


Amount  Requested  for  March,  1995, 
through  July,  1996 


$29,850 

$42,627 

$40,898 

$53,400 

$59,774 

$57,347 

$55,833 

$54,375 

$48,615 

$64,000 

$63,320 

$64,000 

$62,629 

$62,134 

$50,000 

$32,000 

$45,251 

$64,000 

$16,100 

$41,579 


CUT  BANK  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CUT  BANK 

CONTACT:  RAY  MAIER,  873-5629 

:ut  Bank  School’s  project  intends  to  draw  on  Mortimer  Alder’s  Six  Great  Ideas  to  focus  the  cross 
disciplinary  approach  to  aesthetic  education. 


PRYOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
PRYOR 

CONTACT:  JOE  BARBERO,  259-7329 

Based  on  the  success  that  Pryor  Schools  has  demonstrated  so  far  with  involving  the  local  community, 
teachers  and  students  in  promoting  the  culture  and  history  of  the  Native  American,  they  will  expand 
outward  to  include  the  consortium  for  the  Alliance  of  Curriculum  Enhancement  Schools  (18  other 

schools). 


ST  IGNATIUS  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ST  IGNATIUS 

CONTACT:  MARTA  BROOKS,  745-4589 

St.  Ignatius  proposes  to  create  a  class  offering  as  an  alternative  to  the  district  required  speech  class.  This 
class  will  be  performance  based  and  include  curriculum  cycles  using  the  Encounter,  Learn,  Create 
framework  with  an  additional  frame  of  Teach/Share  included  in  the  model. 

WOODMAN  SCHOOL 
LOLO 

CONTACT:  SARAH  PUTNAM,  273-6770 

Woodman  teachers  are  fully  vested  in  the  project  and  have  each  developed  their  own  cycles  and  have 
made  plans  to  implement  several  of  the  original  cycles  (including  many  student  encounters). 


RATTLESNAKE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
MISSOULA 

CONTACT:  SUSANNE  WOYCIECHOWICZ,  542-4070 

This  school’s  instructional  delivery  will  consist  of  two  teams  at  each  grade  level.  One  team  will  be  the 
project  pilot  (experimental  group)  and  the  other  team  will  deliver  instruction  in  the  traditional  format 

(control  group). 


CHERRY  VALLEY/LINDERMAN  1-4 
POLSON 

CONTACT:  JACOB  BLOCK,  883-6329 

The  goal  of  this  school  is  to  build  upon  its  awareness  of  cultural  diversity.  Students  and  teachers  will 
be  provided  a  framework  to  guide  them  through  culturally  significant  aesthetic  encounters  and  creative 
acts.  Content  standards  of  perception  and  analysis,  communication,  connection  of  cultures,  interaction, 
and  reflection  will  be  the  underpinnings  of  the  framework  for  students. 
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RED  LODGE  ELEMENTARY 
I  RED  LODGE 

'  CONTACT:  LORRA  MITZKUS,  446-2110 

This  districts  goals  are  to  do  the  following:  Authors  as  Illustrators  -  Image-Making  in  the  Creative 
IProcess*  Suffering  Cycles;  Slavery  and  What  Good  Came  From  It  -  7  or  8;  Body  Alphabets  &  Sign 
Language;  Film  Projects  for  Counseling  K-8;  Mask  Making  in  Junior  High  Social  Studies;  The  Generations 
Program  -  4-5;  Movie  Making;  Music  Integration  -  K-6;  and  Fairy  Tales  -  K-3. 

I  BOZEMAN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

BOZEMAN 

PROJECT  HUMANITIES  AN  INTERDISCIPLINARY  CURRICULUM  DESIGN 
'  CONTACT:  JIM  THOMPSON,  587-7168 

I  The  goals  of  this  project  are  1)  to  combine  the  Humanities  and  Fiction  and  Film  classes  to  form  a  new 
class  featuring  art,  music,  film  and  theater;  2)  Increase  class  size  to  accomodate  the  growing  number  of 
.interested  students;  3)  demonstrate  the  interrelations  among  art,  music,  film,  and  theater  through  the 
curriculum  cycles,  and;  4)  Procure  the  necessary  resources  to  make  student  creations  truly  outstanding. 

FLORENCE-CARLTON  SCHOOL 
FLORENCE 

CONTACT:  ERNEST  WILLIAM  JEAN,  273-6751 

This  district  plans  on  constructing  a  new  kiln  room,  storage  rooms,  and  gallery  area  for  displaying  art 
work.  This  school  proposes  piloting  the  curriculum  in  the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  8th  and  11th  grades,  and  all 
grade  levels  by  the  end  of  the  1996  school  year. 

BILLINGS  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BILLINGS 

CONTACT:  BARBARA  OSTRUM,  255-3630 

This  proposal  intends  to  integrate  work  that  occurs  individually  and  cumulatively  throughout  the  year 
into  two  collaborative,  collective  projects.  The  first  project  will  be  the  publication  of  a  liter  ary/visual 
magazine  using  desk  top  publishing  technology.  The  second  project  is  to  cooperatively  create  an 
interactive,  multimedia  presentation,  using  CD  Rom  and  audio/visual  technology. 

SHELBY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
SHELBY 

CONTACT:  DAVID  PUYEAR,  434-2745 

This  project  consists  of  staff  inservice,  development  of  goals  and  objectives,  and  ending  with  an  all  school 
production  which  will  consist  of  a  musical  and  dramatic  production  as  well  as  displays  of  all  other 
projects  created  in  fine  arts  and  language  arts  areas. 

REEDPOINT  HIGH  SCHOOL 
REEDPOINT 

CONTACT:  JERRY  JENNEX,  326-2245 

This  project  proposes  converting  the  old  gymnasium  into  a  theatre,  studying  Shakespearian  drama,  an 
bringing  in  a  troupe  of  actors  to  present  a  play  authored  by  Shakespeare.  In  the  course  of  the 
presentation,  students  are  exposed  to  other  subject  areas. 
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BELT  SCHOOL 
BELT 

CONTACT:  JOE  FONTANA,  277-3573 

This  proposal  will  integrate,  four  times  a  year  at  each  grade  level,  history,  English,  art  and  music 


HIGHLAND  SCHOOL 


BILUNGS 

CONTACT:  JUDY  EVANS,  252-3558 


This  project  has  three  major  emphases  on  staff  development.  The  first  is  a  major  summer  institute  to 
send  as  many  teachers  as  possible  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Guild  summer  institute.  The  second  is  a 
late  summer  institute  for  Highland  teachers.  The  third  is  an  on-going  course  of  mdependent  study  which 
will  be  the  professional  conversation,  research  and  writing  of  curriculum. 


CASCADE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

cascade 

CONTACT:  JEFF  SKOGLEY,  468-2267 


Major  goals  of  this  project:  To  strengthen  the  7th  and  8th  grade  Montana  History  curriculum;  To  ey  and 
all  curriculum*  at  all  grades  using  the  elements  of  Montana’s  past  and  present;  to  create  a  model  of 
investigation  and  discovery  into  our  area’s  present  and  past,  and;  To  present  this  model  to  other  schools 
to  gather  gather  even  more  information  and  to  discover  the  past  and  present  of  muling,  oil,  and  other 

aspects  of  Montana’s  history. 


Scoring  Instructions 


1.  Read  the  "Model  School  Site  Grant  Information  and  Application  Materials"  form  and 
parts  of  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  Instructional  Guide  as  needed. 


2.  Read  the  "Criteria"  for  each  section  of  the  narrative:  "Meeting  the  Purposes  of  the 
Framework,"  "Plan  of  Operation,"  Quality  of  Key  Personnel,"  and  "Budget  and  Cost 
Effectiveness." 


3.  Review  the  "Scoring  Worksheets"  for  the  sections  listed  above  and  the  "Adequacy  of 
Resources"  section. 


4.  Begin  reading  a  few  applications  and  try  scoring  them  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you 
have  questions  about  the  process,  call  Jan  Hahn  at  444-3714  or  Julie  Smith  at  444-4442. 


5.  Score  each  section  of  the  narrative  using  the  criteria  until  you  are  familiar  enough  with 
it  to  just  write  the  scores  on  the  "Scoring  Worksheets,"  where  the  criteria  are  listed  as  key 
words.  Each  application  is  numbered,  so  you  can  write  the  score  in  the  column  under 
the  corresponding  number. 


6.  Write  the  scores  for  each  category  on  the  master  "Grant  Rating  Sheet"  which  is  on  top 
of  each  applications.  Write  in  comments  that  will  help  you  with  the  discussions  in  your 
groups  about  why  you  scored  the  applicant  as  you  did  in  each  category. 


7.  Please  remember  to  bring  the  "Scoring  Worksheets"  and  all  grant  applications  to  the 
meeting  on  February  13. 


. 


Criteria  for  Meeting  the  Purposes  of  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 


Piloting  the  Integrated  Curriculum 


Superior 

The  application  describes  a  plan  that  uses  inquiry-based  instruction,  thematic  units, 
encounters  and  creations  with  a  clear  understanding  for  the  importance  of 
achievement  and  performance  standards.  Examples  of  encounters  and  ways  to  allow 
student  inquiries  are  provided. 


Good 


The  plan  describes  inquiry-based  instruction,  thematic  units,  encounters  and  creations 
with  some  references  to  standards.  One  example  of  an  encounter  may  be  provided. 


Average 

The  plan  describes  either  inquiry-based  instruction  or  thematic  units,  with  little 
emphasis  on  encounters  or  creations. 


Testing,  Revising,  Amending,  and  Developing  Curriculum  Materials  and  Performance 
Assessments 


Superior 

The  plan  demonstrates  that  the  applicants  will  use  existing  curriculum  cycles  and 
provide  a  means  for  teachers  to  revise  and  amend  these  cycles.  Ideas  for  the 
development  of  new  curriculum  cycles  are  suggested.  The  plan  demonstrates  that  the 
applicants  will  use  the  assessments  provided  in  the  curriculum  cycles  and  that  staff 
members  have  the  background  and/or  the  intent  to  develop  more  assessment  tools. 
A  grading  plan,  portfolios,  projects,  and/or  performances  are  mentioned. 


Good 


The  plan  demonstrates  that  the  applicants  will  use  existing  curriculum  cycles,  but 
mention  may  not  be  made  of  a  means  for  revision.  The  development  of  new  cycles 
is  suggested.  The  plan  mentions  the  use  of  performance  assessment,  but  without 
detail. 


Average 


The  plan  may  allude  to  the  use  and  development  of  curriculum  cycles.  Assessment 
may  be  mentioned  without  reference  to  performances  or  demonstrations. 


Serving  as  a  Demonstration  Site 


Superior 

The  plan  describes  several  methods  of  publicizing  the  school’s  program,  structures  to 
accommodate  visitors  to  the  school,  and  ways  that  teachers,  community  members, 
and/or  students  will  be  encouraged  to  present  at  conferences  and  meetings. 


Good 


The  plan  suggests  that  the  school  will  publicize  their  program  and  welcome  visitors, 
describing  one  method.  Teachers  may  be  encouraged  to  make  presentations  to 
selected  audiences. 


Average 


The  plan  alludes  to  publicity,  visitations,  and  conferences/meetings. 


Criteria  for  Plan  of  Operation 


Creative  use  of  time,  resources,  stall,  and  facilities. 

Superior 

The  plan  demonstrates  that  time,  resources,  staff,  and  facilitites  will  be  used  to  their  best  capacity  to 
support  the  framework’s  objectives  and  in  several  ways  previously  not  tried  by  this  school  or 
commonly  used  in  other  schools. 

Good 

The  plan  demonstrates  that  time,  resources,  staff,  and  facilities  will  be  used  logically  to  support  the 
objectives  of  the  framework  and  in  at  least  one  new  way. 


Average 

Though  linked  to  the  framework’s  objectives,  the  plan  demonstrates  that  time,  resources,  staff,  or 
facilities  may  be  under  utilized  and/or  approached  in  traditional  ways. 


Effective  use  of  inservice  and  teacher  preparation  time. 

Superior 

The  plan  demonstrates  that  existing  inservice  and  teacher  preparation  time  will  be  used  as  efficiently 
as  possible  to  support  the  framework  and  that  effective  additional  training  and  preparation  time  will 
be  provided  to  participating  staff  and  other  interested  people.  Some  innovative  use  of  preparation 
time  or  inservice  is  evident. 


v 

Good 

The  plan  contains  reasonable  uses  of  inservice  days  related  to  the  project  and  uses  teacher  preparation 
time  well.  Some  interesting  additional  training  opportunities  are  proposed. 

Average 

The  plan  uses  existing  inservice  days  for  teacher  training  and  provides  little  additional  teacher 
preparation  time. 


Opportunities  for  professional  development  for  model  school  staff  and  other  educators. 

Superior 

The  plan  includes  a  wide  range  of  professional  development  opportunities,  some  for  college  credit, 
some  mandatory  for  participating  school  staff,  some  voluntary.  Universities,  conferences,  community 
and  arts  groups,  professional  organizations  and  teachers  are  used  as  training  sources.  These 
opportuntiies  are  open  to  all  interested  participants  within  the  district. 


' 
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Good 


The  plan  includes  several  professional  development  opportunities  and  uses  more  than  one  source  for 
training,  including  travel  to  relevant  conferences.  Many  teachers  are  invited  to  participate. 


Average 


The  plan  includes  courses  and  training  sessions  for  participating  teachers. 


Effective  method  of  integrating  English  language  with  at  least  one  other  art. 

Superior 

The  plan  integrates  English  and  an  art  or  arts  in  such  a  way  that  in  many  of  the  courses,  lessons,  or 
activities  "English"  and  "arts"  are  blended  in  a  way  that  addresses  the  rigorous  standards  of  each 
discipline. 


Good 


The  plans  shows  arts  and  English  teachers  working  closely  together  to  provide  integrated  units  of 
study  that  address  the  standards  of  each  discipline. 


Average 


The  plan  indicates  that  arts  and  language  arts  teachers  will  attempt  to  schedule  topics  simultaneously. 
Achievement  standards  of  each  discipline  may  be  neglected  in  the  plan. 


Flexibility  of  Scheduling 
Superior 

The  plan  describes  block  scheduling,  rotations  of  time,  cooperation  with  other  subject  areas,  or  some 
other  method  of  providing  time  for  students  to  have  aesthetic  encounters,  work  on  projects,  or  be 
involved  in  inquiries  for  varied  periods  of  time.  Teachers  are  provided  with  schedules  that  allow  them 
to  plan  together. 


Good 


The  plan  provides  some  opportunities  for  students  to  have  common  experiences  and  schedules  classes 
in  such  a  way  that  frequent  teacher  cooperation  is  possible. 


. 


. 


Evidence  of  cooperation  with  other  curricular  areas,  including  technology  and  library  media. 

Superior 

The  plan  indicates  that  science,  social  studies,  health  enhancement,  mathematics,  and/or  vocational 
education  teachers  will  contribute  in  some  way  to  the  project.  The  library  has  committed  to  helping 
students  with  their  inquiries--some  of  the  budgeted  materials  may  be  accessed  in  the  library.  The 
technology  component  demonstrates  a  commitment  to  the  use  of  technology  in  arts  and  English  in 
some  innovative  ways. 


Good 

The  library  is  used  for  reference  and/or  technology  will  be  used  as  a  tool  to  enhance  learning  and 
presentations.  At  least  one  other  content  area  may  be  minimally  involved. 


Average 

The  plan  includes  references  to  the  cooperation  of  library  personnel  and/or  to  the  use  of  technology, 
but  is  not  well  developed. 


Involvement  with  the  community  and  its  members  as  resources  for  encounters  and  as  audiences  for  products 
and  performances. 

Superior 

The  plan  demonstrates  a  firm  commitment  from  at  least  one  community  arts  organization  and  from 
several  community  members  who  are  artists  or  authors.  At  least  two  community  performances  or 
publications  have  been  designed  into  the  plan,  with  at  least  as  much  detail  as  to  specify  community 
sites. 


Good 


The  plan  sketches  out  ways  that  the  school  will  involve  artists  and  authors  and  demonstrates  the 
support  of  at  least  one  community  organization  with  ties  to  the  arts.  The  plan  also  outlines  the  way 
that  students  will  be  given  opportunities  to  share  their  performances  and/or  products  with  the 
community  in  settings  beyond  the  school  walls. 


Average 


The  plan  makes  references  to  community  organizations  and  local  artists  and/or  authors,  but  has  not 
yet  secured  any  commitments.  Performances  are  envisioned  only  at  the  school  site. 


’ 
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Criteria  for  Quality  of  Key  Personnel 


Willingness  to  Grow  as  Professionals 
Superior 

The  proposal  describes  a  staff  that  participates  frequently  in  local  workshops  and 
inservices;  travels  to  national  conventions;  participates  in  curriculum  development 
activities  on  a  regular  basis;  has  developed  some  innovative  programs;  has  developed 
and/or  experimented  with  alternative  assessments;  and  has  published,  performed,  or 
exhibited  works  within  the  literary,  performing,  or  visual  arts. 


Good 

The  proposal  describes  a  staff  that  has  participated  in  some  local  workshops  and 
inservices;  includes  one  or  two  travels  to  national  conventions;  has  participated  in 
curriculum  development;  has  developed  one  new  program;  has  studied  alternative 
assessments;  and  has  on  member  who  has  published/performed/exhibited  his  own 

work. 

Average 

The  proposal  describes  a  staff  member  who  has  participated  in  a  few  local  workshops 
and  inservices;  travels  to  state  conventions;  has  participated  in  curriculum 
development;  has  studied  assessments;  and  is  interested  in  the  arts. 


Training  and  Certification 
Superior 

The  designated  key  personnel  hold  endorsements  in  relevant  fields  (ex:  If  integrating 
art  and  language  arts,  the  designated  liaisons  have  art  and  English  or  art  and 
elementary  endorsements);  most  of  the  key  personnel  have  education  beyond  a 
bachelor’s  degree;  and  some  of  the  key  personnel  are  familiar  with  technology 
through  training  or  experience. 


Good 


The  designated  key  personnel  hold  endorsements  in  relevant  fields  (ex.  If  integrating 
art  and  language  arts,  the  designated  liaisons  have  art  and  English  or  art  and 
elementary  endorsements);  one  of  the  key  personnel  has  education  beyond  a 
bachelor’s  degree;  and  one  of  the  key  personnel  is  familiar  with  technology  through 

training  or  experience. 


' 


Average 


The  designated  key  personnel  hold  endorsements  in  relevant  fields  (ex:  If  integrating 
art  and  language  arts,  the  designated  liaisons  have  art  and  English  or  art  and 
elementary  endorsements)  or  a  mechanism  has  been  proposed  to  provide  the 
necessary  expertise. 


Experience 

Superior 

Most  of  the  key  personnel  have  at  least  five  years  of  teaching  experience;  the  staff 
has  experience  with  student  exhibitions,  performances,  and  publications;  the  staff  has 
used  technology  and  library  resources  often;  staff  members  have  secured  encounters 
for  students  in  the  past;  the  proposal  cites  an  example  of  successful  integrated 
curriculum;  and  some  staff  members  have  conducted  workshops  or  presentations  for 
public  audiences. 


Good 


Most  of  the  key  personnel  have  teaching  experience;  the  staff  has  experience  with 
student  exhibitions,  performances,  or  publications;  the  staff  has  used  some 
technology;  staff  members  have  secured  an  encounter  for  students  in  the  past;  the 
proposal  cites  an  attempt  at  integrated  curriculum;  and  some  staff  members  have 
conducted  workshops  or  presentations  for  public  audiences. 


Average 

One  of  the  designated  liaisons  has  a  few  years  of  teaching  experience;  one  staff 
member  has  experience  with  student  exhibitions,  performances,  or  publications;  the 
staff  has  studied  integrated  curriculum;  and  one  staff  member  has  conducted 
workshops  or  presentations  for  public  audiences. 


Cooperative  Attitude 
Bonus  Point 

The  proposal  indicates  that  this  staff  works  together  cooperatively  and  has  been  able 
to  conduct  successful  schoolwide  projects.  Staff  members  appear  to  complement  one 
another. 


■ 


Tentative  Criteria  for  Budget  and  Cost  Effectiveness 


The  budget  is  adequate  to  support  the  implementation  of  the  curriculum 


Superior 

The  budget  fully  supports  all  the  activities  and  materials  described  in  the  plan  of  operation;  is  clearly 
connected  to  the  plan  of  operation;  and  is  sufficiently  specific. 


Good 


The  budget  supports  most  of  the  activities  and  materials  described  in  the  plan  of  operation;  is 
connected  to  the  plan  of  operation;  and  is  specific  in  most  categories. 


Average 


The  budget  supports  only  some  of  the  activities  and  materials  described  in  the  plan  of  operation;  is 
only  somewhat  connected  to  the  plan  of  operation;  and  is  vague. 


Costs  are  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  objectives  of  the  project  and  the  size  of  the  school 


Superior 

The  budget  shows  an  excellent  ratio  of  costs  to  the  modesty  or  ambitiousness  of  the  project,  the 
resources  in  the  school’s  community  and  the  number  of  students  served;  and  compares  favorably  to 
competing  schools  with  similar  objectives  and  sizes. 


Good 

The  budget  shows  reasonable  costs  in  relation  to  three  of  the  four  areas  listed  above  (scope  of  project, 
community  resources,  size,  and  competing  grants),  or  shows  an  excellent  ratio  of  costs  in  two  of  those 
areas. 


Average 


The  budget  shows  reasonable  costs  in  one  or  two  of  the  areas  listed  above. 


■ 


Evidence  of  cooperation  with  other  curricular  areas,  including  technology  and  library  media. 
Superior 


The  plan  indicates  that  science,  social  studies,  health  enhancement,  mathematics,  and/or  vocational 
education  teachers  will  contribute  in  some  way  to  the  project.  The  library  has  committed  to  helping 
students  with  their  inquiries-some  of  the  budgeted  materials  may  be  accessed  in  the  library.  The 
technology  component  demonstrates  a  commitment  to  the  use  of  technology  in  arts  and  English  in 
some  innovative  ways. 


Good 

The  library  is  used  for  reference  and/or  technology  will  be  used  as  a  tool  to  enhance  learning  and 
presentations.  At  least  one  other  content  area  may  be  minimally  involved. 


Average 


The  plan  includes  references  to  the  cooperation  of  library  personnel  and/or  to  the  use  of  technology, 
but  is  not  well  developed. 


Involvement  with  the  community  and  its  members  as  resources  for  encounters  and  as  audiences  for  products 
and  performances. 

Superior 

The  plan  demonstrates  a  firm  commitment  from  at  least  one  community  arts  organization  and  from 
several  community  members  who  are  artists  or  authors.  At  least  two  community  performances  or 
publications  have  been  designed  into  the  plan,  with  at  least  as  much  detail  as  to  specify  community 
sites. 

Good 


The  plan  sketches  out  ways  that  the  school  will  involve  artists  and  authors  and  demonstrates  the 
support  of  at  least  one  community  organization  with  ties  to  the  arts.  The  plan  also  outlines  the  way 
that  students  will  be  given  opportunities  to  share  their  performances  and/or  products  with  the 
community  in  settings  beyond  the  school  walls. 


Average 


The  plan  makes  references  to  community  organizations  and  local  artists  and/or  authors,  but  has  not 
yet  secured  any  commitments.  Performances  are  envisioned  only  at  the  school  site. 


. 


. 

■ 

. 


The  district  continues  current  levels  of  funding  for  English  and  the  arts  and  plans  for  the  longevity  of  the 
program.  The  budget  should  be  divided  into  two  periods.  From  3/1/95  to  7/31/95,  between  512,000  and  524,000 
will  be  awarded  to  each  model  school  for  teacher  training,  preparation  for  implementation,  and/or  materials. 
From  8/1/95  to  6/30/96  between  520,000  and  540,000  will  be  awarded  to  each  of  these  model  schools  for 
supplies  and  materials,  pupil  transportation  to  events,  artist  mentors,  or  other  expenses  related  to 
implementing  the  curriculum. 


Superior 

The  budget  demonstrates  that  these  grant  monies  will  not  supplant  current  funding  for  the  arts  and 
English.  The  applicant  presents  a  reasonable  plan  for  funding  the  project  after  the  end  of  the  grant 
period.  The  budget  clearly  shows  expenditures  and  income  sources,  placing  them  in  the  proper  time 
period. 


Good 


The  budget  demonstrates  that  these  grant  monies  will  not  supplant  current  funding  for  arts  and 
English.  The  applicant  presents  a  partial  plan  for  funding  the  program  after  the  end  of  the  grant 
period.  The  budget  shows  expenditures  and  identifies  the  time  period  for  each. 


Average 


The  budget  is  unclear  about  expenditures  and  income  sources  and  does  not  clearly  delineate  the  time 
period  for  each;  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  developing  a  plan  for  funding  the  program  after  the 
end  of  the  grant  period. 


Note:  The  next  section  of  the  grant  narrative  is  Adequacy  of  Resources.  This  section  must  complement  the 
applicant’s  Budget  and  Cost  Effectiveness  section.  In  this  section,  applicants  may  wish  to  make  references  to 
cost-sharing,  the  utilization  of  other  grant  monies  to  enhance  the  Aesthetic  Literacy  objectives  of  the  school, 
and  the  creative  use  of  existing  facilities,  staff,  equipment,  supplies,  etc. 


■ 


■ 


Scoring  Worksheet:  Meeting  the  Purposes  of  the  Framework 


Scoring  Worksheet:  Plan  of  Operation 


Scoring  Worksheet:  Quality  of  Key  Personnel 


Scoring  Worksheet:  Budget  and  Cost  Effectiveness 


. 


I  Notes  from  afternoon  meeting  of  Model  School  Application  Review  Team 

[Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 

Claudette  opened  the  meeting 

Issue:  if  we  pick  a  particular  school  in  a  town  with  2  good  applications,  does  that  bumps  out  the  other  application? 
We  should  go  on  quality  at  this  point  and  we  will  juggle  based  on  other  reasons  later 
Everyone  was  asked  to  add  Highwood  to  the  list  of  elementary  schools  on  the  ranking  sheets 
Everyone  was  asked  to  use  the  top  10  applications  to  rank  the  top  School  with  American  Indian  Students,  High 
School  and  Elementary  School 


TOP 

10 

1 

Arlee 

K-12 

5 

Hawthorne 

elem 

7 

Highwood 

elem 

8 

Billings  Central 

HS 

9 

Lewis  &  Clark 

elem 

15 

Castlerock 

middle 

18 

Bridger  Alternative 

HS 

20 

DeSmet 

elem 

24 

Bigfork 

elem 

25 

Porter 

middle 

(NATIVE  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 
Arlee  -  6  votes 

St.  Ignatius  is  a  possible  runner-up 

I  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Billings  Central  -  2  votes 

(incorporates  all  the  components  of  the  arts 
only  two  teachers  are  real  involved 
good  facility 

I  community  services/encounters  -  they  did  not  list  how  they  would  use  these  resources 

letters  of  support 

lack  of  confidence  that  they  are  going  to  use  these  resources 

they  do  have  funds  budgeted  for  encounters  and  assigned  to  the  various  organizations 

(working  on  thinking  skills  and  learning  styles;  this  is  a  logical  extension  of  that 
Bridger  Alternative  -  4  votes 

inservice  was  not  clear;  professional  development 

(key  personnel  certification  and  training  was  unclear,  not  enough 
involvement  in  growth  as  professionals  was  unclear 

have  done  a  lot  of  integrated  work  as  a  staff  -  that  shows  growth  and  that  they  are  trying  to  work  together 
the  cycles  -  there  are  a  lot  of  them,  but  they  do  not  go  into  depth;  the  inquiry  is  missing 
missing  the  reflective  element 
good  plan  for  at  risk  students 

funds  for  the  foyer  -  annoying  at  first,  but  later  saw  how  much  ownership  in  this 
|  worry  about  adding  .5  FTE  as  part  of  grant  and  future  support  of  programs 

already  has  plan  for  artists  and  arts  organizations  they  plan  to  visit 
almost  not  on  a  high  school  plane  because  of  the  student  population 

I  this  is  exactly  what  these  students  need 

strong  research  on  how  to  back  up  their  planned  encounters  (pow  wow  example) 
striving  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  their  students 

I  most  committee  members  agreed  that  they  would  be  comfortable  with  either  one  of  these 


. 


ELEMENTARY 

Hawthorne 

1  vote 

2  votes 

Lewis  &  Clark 

1  vote 

1  vote 

DeSmet 

1  vote 

1  vote 

Highwood 

Bigfork 

4  votes 

4  votes 

Bigfork 

so  many  community  resources 
well-thought-out  teacher  training 
honesty  of  budget  (computers) 
great  quality  of  personnel 
have  done  a  lot  of  background  work 

giving  to  the  “have’s”;  some  discussion  on  whether  they  are  a  rich  school  -  NO  they  are  not 
hasn’t  all  been  happy  dappy  up  there 
no  reservations  expressed  re:  this  being  the  top  choice 

OPEN  SLOTS 


Hawthorne 

8  votes 

1  first  place  votes 

Lewis  &  Clark 

9  votes 

DeSmet 

3  votes 

Highwood 

12  votes 

1  first  place  votes 

Castlerock 

16  votes 

3  first  place  votes 

Porter 

12  votes 

1  first  place  votes 

i 
it 

ii 
ii 

ii 

! 


Porter  s 

lack  of  information  on  assessment  -  said  what,  but  not  how  or  when,  but  it  is  on  their  map 
otherwise  was  a  very  good  application 

reason  could  be  that  they  are  goirfg  to  develop  new  assessment  tools  with  help  of  UM  faculty 

$31,000  on  hard  tech  out  of  $58,000;  what  if  we  were  to  negotiate  them  down  on  technology 

low  on  dissemination  issues 

limited  training  and  exposure  to  all  staff 

450  kids;  involving  only  150  students  to  this  program 

like  the  plan  of  operation:  advisory  council  in  community;  2-day  retreat;  museum  in  process, 
mentor/ambassador  program,  etc.  -  how  this  will  be  implemented  -  all  good 
liked  use  of  people  in  the  community 

good  involvement  of  varied  populations  (Hmong  in  particular) 
liked  their  cycles  -  good  research  £nd  thinking 

top  of  (ath  page  -  found  more  information  on  assessment  -  feel  better  about  that 

hard  to  understand  what  happens  to  the  other  two  thirds  of  the  students  who  were  not  involved? 

f  :  f 

Are  there  schools  where  you  think  these  programs  will  happen  and/or  succeed  without  this  funding? 
tend  to  want  to  fund  the  programs  that  have  their  money  in  teacher  training  because  that  is  sustainable 
important  to  remember  that  the  most  difficult  place  to  integrate  is  the  high  school 
middle  schools  and  elementary  are  set  up  for  integration 


Castlerock  i 

harder  to  read  because  you  had  to/go  back  and  forth  in  it,  but  was  impressed  by  the  content 

budget  is  not  so  good  -  in  narrative  form 

need  work  on  their  encounters 

when  do  they  dance 

almost  half  their  money  in  technology 

planning  to  change  the  whole  system  for  how  they  divide  up  and  structure  the  school 
staff  training  vague  -  possible  visitation  sites  (going  out  rather  than  bringing  in) 


talking  about  implementing  arts  programs,  but  doesn’t  see  people  with  real  strong  arts  backgrounds 
no  artists  coming  in  except  symphony  musician 
margins  are  disgustingly  smaU 

letters  of  support  from  arts  organizations  (symphony,  Yellowstone,  writer,  Growth  thru  Art,  architect, 
Alberta  Bair  Theatre,  Billings  Studio  Theatre,  School  of  Classical  Ballet,  Calble  access  TV), 
but  it  is  difficult  because  these  are  letters  of  support  without  a  plan  that  explains  how  they  will  be 
used 

OTHER  FACTORS: 

geography/size  of  schools 

research 

replicability 

sustainability 

presentation 

would  like  to  re-discuss  high  schools 
Bridger 

low  on  the  replicability  scale  (not  salable  to  A,  B  or  C  schools) 

Billings  Central  * 

is  more  replicable  in  terms  of  most  non-Indian  schools 
the  replicability  factor  is  closer  between  Arlee  and  Bridger 


Possible  Group  requested 

Arlee  K-12  \  55,000 

Billings  Central  High  School  34,700 

Bigfork  Elementary  64,000 

Highwood  K-8,  involves  curriculum  consortium  28,700 

C.S.  Porter  Middle  58.100 

240,500 

Hawthorne  Elementary  63,000 


Hawthorne  ,  ? 

didn’t  make  the  case  for  accessing  their  communities  (none  of  the  Bozeman  schools  did) 

like  the  idea  of  have  a  couple  of  people  read  the  C.S.  Porter  application  with  a  special  eye  towards  technology  and 
then  compare  it  to  the  budget  to  look  for  some  logical  cuts 
amazed  that  they  spent  all  of  their  money  on  teachers 

Highwood 

there  is  a  big  concern  whether  they  have  budgeted  enough  for  encounters  and  professional  development; 

'  they  need  some  encounters  at  their  own  site;  difficult  to  give  them  extra  money,  but  may  talk  with  them 
about  some  rebudgeting;  also,  we  can  find  some  places  to  send  their  teachers  with  our  professional 
development  monies  (the  money  that  OPI  has  reserved  for  use  at  its  discretion) 

if  we  had  extra  funds,  the  group  recommends  that  we  give  $6,000  to  the  next  five  down  on  the  list  seemed  to  be  the 
most  popular  suggestion;  $2,000  is  not  enough  money 

Timeframe: 

this  week  we  will  get  together  with  the  other  Helena  committee  to  look  at  reasonablness  of  budgets 

we  may  make  calls  to  the  applicants  to  ask  about  budget  modifications 

if  any  major  changes  to  this  group’s  recommendations,  we  will  set  a  conference  call 

don’t  talk  until  you  see  it  in  the  paper 

we  hope  to  get  the  press  release  out  by  the  end  of  next  week 


Notes  from  Scorer  Stephenson,  Corcoran,  and  Winter 


All  three  scorers  agreed  on  Arlee,  Highwood,  Hawthorne,  and  Billings  Central  High  School 
as  belonging  in  the  top  five.  They  debated  Woodman  and  Lewis  and  Clark  schools, 
eventually  settling  on  Lewis  and  Clark. 

General  comments:  lack  of  involvement  of  men 


Woodman 

vague  staff  development;  exciting;  lived  their  ideas;  excessive  substitutes; 
administrator  paid  one  day  per  week  to  manage  this  program;  too  much  relies 
on  a  single  person,  the  writer  -  her  position  is  too  pivotal;  lack  of  specificity 
on  how  the  in-service  will  happen 

Rattlesnake 

no  clear  idea  of  their  goals  (address  weaknesses  of  previous  attempts,  but 
what  are  they  and  how);  validation  is  not  a  good  enough  goal;  felt  they  had 
to  prove  that  integration  of  arts  was  a  good  concept  (wished  they  were  beyond 
this);  their  self-esteem  hasn’t  caught  up  with  their  good  work;  problem  with 
control  group  -  is  it  scientific,  and  if  not  why  not  involve  those  kids 

Cutbank 

professional  development  was  vague;  whole  application  was  vague;  didn’t 
clarify;  no  mention  of  facility  and  equipment  (we  know  it  is  great,  but  they 
said  nothing);  lack  of  assessment  information;  lack  of  coordination  of 
"leadership  stipend"  with  their  plan 

St.  Ignatius 

interesting  schedule;  exciting  ideas  and  plan,  but  in  some  ways  it  doesn’t  really 
fit;  not  as  integrated;  had  student  help  plan  time  -  that’s  good;  limited  number 
of  students  (25  plus  7  teachers);  is  this  a  "gifted"  program? 

Poison 

nice  job  of  good  solid  examples  of  cycles;  limited  professional  development 
and  time  -  was  not  clearly  described;  limited  flexibility  of  scheduling;  didn’t 
showcase  personnel;  didn’t  mention  technology  or  library 

Pryor 

fractured;  incorporation  of  all  those  schools  got  confusing;  no  use  of  resources 
in  Billings;  objection  to  paying  project  directors;  crow  cultural  sharing 
program  is  good,  but  the  project  is  not  Aesthetic  Literacy;  assessment  is  weak 

Red  Lodge  lack  of  information  on  key  personnel;  weak  resources  and  professional 
development;  tentative:  "we’re  not  sure  yet";  assessment  element  is  weak; 
potential,  but  not  achieved 


FRAMEWORK  FOR  AESTHETIC  LITERACY 
GRANT  READERS  COMMENTS 


Arlee 


1.  Heavy  on  creation-what  about  lang.  arts?  Lit? 

2.  Heavy  on  Dancing  Boy  program.  What  about  lang.  arts?  Lit? 

3.  Purposes  covered  all  the  bases 

4.  Quality  of  key  personnel,  tech,  not  mentioned  throughout 

5.  Purposes-they  didn’t  list  the  cycles  in  a  sample  of  how  they  would  implement  cycles.  Wouldn’t  let 
the  teacher  out  of  class  for  planning. 

6.  Most  of  the  planning  is  done  during  "brown  bag"  sessions 

7.  It  is  important  that  there  is  truly  community  support  of  this  project-I  wanted  to  know  more  of 
what  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

8.  Seems  like  Drummer  group  is  the  major  focus-wanted  examples  of  encounters. 

9.  Plan  of  operation-stage  +,  writing  average,  puppet  show,  dance/drumming  performing  schools  state 
much 

10.  Adequacy  of  resources-community  +  ?,  staff  state  national  awards,  grad  in  writing  proj,  TESA  58%, 
Teach  pract.  for  ameri  Ind,  Coordinator  part  of  present  staff 

11.  misc-5  year  bilingual 

12.  ec.  disadvantaged 

13.  Innovative 

14.  conlub  to  diversity 

15.  possibilities  for  research  est.  significance 

15.  good  beginning/more  indepth,  superficial  dance  group 

16.  brown  bag  focus  groups,  good  plans 

Hawthorne 


1.  Strong  examples/intent  clear.  Project  facilitator  duties  tied  to  demo  site  duties 

2.  No  scheduling-tech  mentioned 

3.  Training/cert-district/not  school,  lib  &  tech-no  comment 

4.  strong  ties  back  to  program 

5.  strong  community  support  providing  resources 

6.  each  one  reach  one-good 

7.  emphasis  on  teachers-budget  all  &  training,  except  $6,250,  K-5 

8.  No  example  of  cycles.  I  am  sure  they  could  implement  them-I  wanted  a  sample  beyond  the  usual 

9.  Teacher  training-I  guess  seemed  general  to  me-wanted  more  of  a  focus 

10.  Very  little  direct  impact  on  the  students.  Mostly  teacher  training.  I  need  to  know  why  this  was 
needed. 

11.  They  have  community  support 

12.  Lacks  ties  to  standards  &  curriculum  "process" 

13.  Lacks  discussion  w/other  subject  areas 

14.  Lacks  tech  side 

15.  Lots  of  inservice,  little  on  the  tech/lib  side,  no  longevity  (ever) 

16.  Lacks  outside/community,  K-5 

17.  Will  hire  a  1/2  time  project  coordinator 

18.  staff  2/3  master,  in  music  and  art 

19.  community-10 


Highwood 


1.  themes,  et  al  vaguely  supported-not  yet  planned,  I  guess-just  the  t  time  for  planning 

2.  no  examples  of  cycles- 1st  year  planning,  no  money  used  in  encounters  which  you  would  think  a 
rural  school  would  need  to  provide  for  their  students 

3.  none  of  those  people  listed  have  any  arts  background  would  think  they  would  need  training,  only 
two  are  going  to  U  of  M,  not  much  for  inservice 

4.  this  budget  seemed  like  they  need  to  spend  more  on  in  school  spending  for  encounters  &  training 
for  teachings. 

5.  no  use  of  artists  in  schools,  more  of  the  same  for  dids? 

6.  Dissemination  through  GTCC  is  effective 

7.  c.d.  and  piloting  could  be  defined  better 

8.  could  develop  better  ways  to  involve  community-some  mentioned  but  need  more 

9.  more  discussion  of  subject  integration  would  be  helpful 

10.  personnel  diversified  and  accomplished 

11.  good  to  see  district  obligations 

12.  good  combination  of  local  and  regional  assistance 

13.  thematic  units  ,  listings 

14.  clear,  excellent  background 

15.  teacher  planning  time  inservice 

16.  no  techno,  librarian  + 

17.  not  reasonable  for  size 

18.  planning  time/sub  time  excessive 

19.  adequacy  of  resources  shows  computer  labs,  cd  roms,  community  resources 


Billings  Central  HS 

1.  only  two  teachers  really  involved 

2.  do  teachers  need  to  go  back  and  nb  for  their  classes? 

3.  one  teacher  going  to  one  assessment  class 

4.  narrowness-two  key  people  out  of  25 

5.  encounters  were  typical 

6.  they  had  letter  of  support  but  did  not  use  their  local  resources  to  impact  quality  of  encounter 

7.  again  they  talked  about  using  resource  in  community  but  did  not  list 

8.  only  seems  like  two  teachers  will  benefit  from  inservice,  wondering  why  they  didn’t  use  U  of  M  for 
cost  and  take  more  teachers 

9.  limited  amount  of  money  to  provide  encounters 

10.  barely  anything  for  dissemination  outside  of  billings 

11.  light  on  curriculum  "process" 

12.  could  have  addressed  library  media  &  other 

13.  subjects  more 

14.  could  have  included  more  people  in  quality  of  key  personnel  section 

15.  budget  doesn’t  specifically  tie  tech  &  software  to  project  areas 

16.  adequacy  of  resources  is  very  good 

17.  collaboration 

18.  alternative  assessment,  critical  thinking/  problem  solving,  art  w/social  content 

19.  extensive  community  involvement 

20.  serving  as  demo  not  clear 

21.  excellent  plan  of  operation 

22.  small  number  of  staff  involved 

23.  adequacy  of  resources  includes  parent  committee/community  resources/fine  arts  wing 


Lewis  &  Clark-Missoula 


1.  budget  correlation,  demo  ambassadors 

2.  professional  development-individual  -3 

3.  good  technology  ties  from  budget 

4.  substitute  time  throughout  project  excessive-shows  a  lack  of  commitment 

5.  the  cycle  implement  seemed  general 

6.  the  encounters  I  would  have  like  a  sample-instead  to  general 

7.  artist  will  come  to  the  school....and  then  what 

8.  strong  personnel 

9.  focus  I  is  artist,  I  don’t  seem  them  in  the  budget  until  year  two 

10.  community  supportive,  but  how  they  are  going  to  be  used  is  not  clear 

11.  more  definite  examples 

12.  more  on  curriculum  "process"  esp.  assessment 

13.  no  plans  for  longevity  in  budget 

14.  budget  a  bit  much  on  the  totals  (27  days  of  visits,  15%  of  school  year 

15.  need  to  reference  other  reform  projects  in  adequacy  of  resources 

Castle  Rock-Billings 

1.  purpose  seems  narrow  for  the  scope  of  the  grant 

2.  no  mention  of  how  drama  and  dance  will  be  used,  brief  description  of  cycles 

3.  limited  encounters 

4.  inservice  not  mentioned  except  in  budget 

5.  none  of  the  key  people  have  training  in  drama  &  dance 

6.  mention  15,000  equipment,  why  dance  studio  wing 

7.  not  fully  developed,  esp.  curriculum 

8.  statements  throughout  grant  discuss  parts  that  apply  to  purposes 

9.  very  well  done  plan  of  operation 

10.  could  have  improved  the  pd  and  inservice  discussion 

11.  outstanding  personnel 

12.  good  budget  narrative 

13.  means  for  goals  with  or  without  grant 

14.  could  use  more  longevity  discussion  in  budget 

15.  good  description  of  current  facilities 

16.  good  resource  section 

17.  very  well  done  overall 

18.  budget  vague 

19.  staff  training  is  vague 

Bridger  Alternative-Bozeman 

1.  seems  quite  limited;  doesn’t  seem  to  be  presented  as  requested 

2.  little  concern  about  building  costs 

3.  most  of  the  encounters  are  typical 

4.  focus  group  at  risk  students 

5.  very  weak  on  demo  site 

6.  good  curriculum  piloting 

7.  no  mention  of  common  prep  time 

8.  lacking  plan  of  operation 

9.  good  personnel 

10.  good  budget  narrative 

11.  no  clear  section  of  adequacy  of  resources-had  to  pick  from  other  parts  of  the  grant 

12.  surface-no  in  depth 


13.  small  student/teacher/ta  meetings 

14.  professional  involvement 

15.  maint  of  effort-not  clear  with  staff  being  paid/student  needs 
Desmet-Missoula 

1.  two  cycles,  strong  student  support,  some  needs  to  be  built  into  program 

2.  cooperation  in  plan  of  operation 

3.  grants/administration-small 

4.  separate  out  artists/permanent  equipment 

5.  excellent  balance  (in  budget) 

6.  student  experience  oriented,  not  just  tech. 

7.  purposes  not  succinctly  delineated 

8.  seem  to  be  actively  involved  on  the  local  level  and  in  their  classrooms,  but  doesn’t  much  on 
degrees,  roles  as  presenters,  performers 

9.  seems  I  had  to  guess  at  adequacy  of  resources  and  pull  them  from  here  and  there 

10.  no  examples  of  cycles 

11.  they  wanted  to  provide  inservice  on  assessment.  They  did  say  they  had  a  sample  but  I  didn’t  find 
it 

12.  they  mentioned  some  inservice  but  no  outside  resources/community  artists  or  other  artists  in 
schools  to  help  provide  encounters 

13.  brief  descriptions  of  personnel  but  no  dates 

14.  why  the  equipment  they  never  stated  how  they  would  use  this  in  encounters 

15.  weak  plan,  not  developed,  the  money  will  help  them  plan 

16.  limited  discussion  for  common  prep,  etc 

17.  good  personnel 

18.  very  well  defined  budget 

19.  is  personnel  post  grad? 

Bigfork 

1.  cycles  same  art  forms  is  followed  year  after  year? 

2.  they  had  some  good  suggestions  of  theme  cycles 

3.  they  had  a  list  of  different  professional  development,  most  of  them  through  PIR  days 

4.  staff  has  outstanding  educational  background 

5.  never  described  why  the  staff  needs  the  professional  training 

6.  this  school  has  the  advantage  of  teachers  who  want  to  live  there  and  money  to  support  the  school 

7.  very  well  written  purpose 

8.  spectacular!  addresses  every  area  thoroughly 

9.  already  doing  much  integration 

10.  great  planning 

11.  background  weak 

12.  total  school  involvement 

13.  assessment  lacking 

14.  strong  communication 

15.  inservice  training  subjects  not  mentioned  yet  this  is  the  biggest  cost 

16.  lots  of  performs/artists 

17.  good  maint/building  structure,  equipment 

18.  high  cost  of  technology 

CS  Porter-Missoula 


1.  seems  short  in  assessment,  revising  and  amending 

2.  give  sample  of  cycles  they  would  implement 


3.  assessment  was  not  described 

4.  plan  was  to  provide  training  for  their  teachers  which  was  wonderful  using  surrounding  resources 

5.  almost  all  personnel  involved  in  creative  pulse-actively  working  together  on  the  project 

6.  the  budget  was  mostly  for  teacher  training,  they  really  worked  for  the  budget  to  add  to  teacher 
&  student  resources  rather  than  only  equipment 

7.  definitely  well  thought  out 

8.  only  weakness  is  assessment 

9.  lacks  demo  site  data/info 

10.  lacked  longevity 

11.  lack  quality  discussion 

12.  minimal  dissemination 

13.  limited  training  exposure  to  all  staff 


FRAMEWORK  FOR  AESTHETIC  LITERACY 


MODEL  SCHOOLS 


Porter  Middle  School 
215  South  6th  West 
Missoula,  MT  59801 
(406)  542-4060 

Ann  Shattuck,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Seena  Holst,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Carla  Getz,  Arts  Education  Teacher 


Arlee  School 
PO  Box  37 
Arlee,  MT  59801 
(406)  726-3216 

Tammy  Elser,  Language  Arts  Teacher 

Home:  543-4602 

Ellin  Ifft,  Arts  Education  Teacher 


Bigfork  Elementary  School 

PO  Box  188 

Bigfork,  MT  59911 

(406)  837-7412,  837-7411 

Mary  Ahnert,  Language  Arts  Teacher 

Dawn  Podolske,  Arts  Education  Teacher 

Jackie  Boshka,  Authorized  Rep. 

Billings  Central  High  School 
PO  Box  31158 
Billings,  MT  59107-1158 
(406)  245-6651 

Laure  Repnak,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Rebecca  Davis,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Ronald  Nistler,  Authorized  Rep. 

Highwood  K-8 
RR  1  Box  100 
Highwood,  MT  59450 
(406)  733-2081 

Diana  Knudson,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Matt  Farris,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Jeff  Blessum,  Authorized  Rep. 


SCHOOLS  WITH  MODEL  PROJECTS 


Hawthorne  School 
114  North  Rouse 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  585-1506 

Sue  Winstead,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Debbie  Winjum,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Marilyn  Delger,  Authorized  Rep. 


Castle  Rock  7-8 
1441  Governor’s  Blvd. 

Billings,  MT  59101 
(406)  255-3710 

Patricia  Tomey,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Brenda  Rose,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Peggy  A  Parker,  Authorized  Rep. 


Bridger  Alternative  School 
PO  Box  520 
Bozeman,  MT  59771 
(406)  585-1506 

Janice  Benham,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Dave  Swingle,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Mary  Ann  Kelly,  Arts  Education  Teacher 

DeSmet  Public  Schools 
6355  Padre  Lane 
Missoula,  MT  59802 
(406)  549-4994 

Stephanie  Lambert,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Jody  Paulson,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Shirley  Day,  Principal 

Lewis  &  Clark  School 
2901  Park 
Missoula  MT  59801 
(406)  542-4035 

Joy  Nelson,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Margaret  Scott,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Tomi  Kent,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Janet  Potts,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Karen  Allen,  Principal 


. 


. 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


DATE:  February  14,  1995 

TO  FAX  PHONE  NUMBER:  (202)  273-4768 

PLEASE  DELIVER  TO:  Eleanor  Dougherty 

FROM:  Jan  Hahn 

Number  of  pages  in  transmission  including  this  page:  2 

If  this  FAX  transmission  is  not  being  received  properly  or  is  not  readable,  please  call  (406)444- 
3714.  Our  FAX  number  is  (406)  444-3924. 

MESSAGE: 

HAPPY  VALENTINE’S  DAY! 


I  hope  the  next  page  is  a  clear  explanation  of  our  budget  increase.  If  you  need  more,  please  call 
me  at  (406)  444-3714. 

I  will  be  sending  you  a  few  copies  of  Model  School  applications.  I’ll  also  send  you  a  set  of  our 
scoring  criteria.  Our  panel  commented  about  how  useful  the  scoring  worksheets  were  and  the 
outside  evaluator  praised  us  for  modeling  quality  assessment  practices  in  the  selection  process. 

Did  you  get  the  videotape  I  sent  you  a  couple  of  weeks  ago? 


It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve." 


Justification  for  Increased  Third-Year  Funding 
Montana  Arts  and  English  Curriculum:  FRAMEWORK  FOR  AESTHETIC  LITERACY 


Success,  to  an  unanticipated  degree,  is  the  primary  reason  that  the  Montana  Framework  needs 
$290,330  for  its  third  year  instead  of  the  $212,837  originally  projected. 

Success  has  meant  that  the  project  directors  and  ambassadors  are  in  demand  at  local,  state  and 
national  conferences.  Teachers  and  administrators  want  to  learn  how  to  write  curriculum  using 
this  model,  how  aesthetic  literacy  can  provide  the  motivator  they’ve  been  seeking,  and  how  the 
model  schools  are  succeeding.  We’re  asking  for  $5,000  more  than  originally  projected. 

Success  has  meant  that  instead  of  printing  1,000  copies  of  the  Framework  documents,  we  had  to 
print  2,000  copies  to  meet  the  demand.  We  have  budgeted  an  additional  $10,332  to  print  2,000 
(not  1,000)  copies  of  the  amended  Curriculum  Cycles  and  Implementation  Guide  based  on  the 
experiences  of  the  Model  Schools.  Based  on  the  current  demand,  2,000  copies  will  be 
conservative. 

Success  has  meant  that  people  really  want  to  see  our  videotape:  not  just  so  they  know  why  and 
how  to  apply  for  model  school  status  (the  deadline  has  passed),  but  so  they  can  motivate  a  staff 
to  implement  this  curriculum.  We  want  to  change  the  ending  from  "Apply!"  to  "Your  school  can 
do  this!"  Estimated  cost  is  only  $1,000. 

Success  has  meant  that  people  want  to  know  more  about  the  project.  We  want  to  keep  the 
information  flowing  in  the  form  of  a  newsletter  and  copying  new  cycles  and  model  school  ideas 
that  interested  schools  can  share.  Estimated  cost  is  $2,000. 

Success  has  also  meant  that  25  schools  submitted  outstanding  applications  to  become  model 
schools.  We  didn’t  know  the  choices  would  be  so  hard  or  that  we  would  want  to  fund  so  many 
projects.  The  total  requests  of  the  top  five  applicants  amounts  to  $240,000.  They  get  $73,000 
of  their  request  from  our  second-year  budget.  Even  with  the  additional  $26,000  we  are 
requesting  for  the  model  schools,  we’ll  have  to  trim  $17,000  from  their  budgets  which  are  all 
well-justified.  We’re  also  requesting  $30,000  to  fund  parts  of  the  projects  that  didn’t  make  the 
top  five.  Our  selection  committee  met  yesterday  and  decided  that  instead  of  contracting  $2,000 
to  each  of  1 5  additional  applicants  (as  our  grant  proposes),  we  should  contract  $6,000  to  each  of 
the  next  best  five  applicants  so  that  they  can  provide  students  with  at  least  two  encounters  and 
teachers  with  inservice  or  training.  This  way,  five  additional  schools  can  implement  the 
curriculum  completely  enough  to  make  a  significant  impact  on  kids.  Expansion  of  funds  for  the 
model  schools  is  the  major  additional  expense  in  our  budget. 

*  We  also  have  a  few  items  that  were  oversights  in  our  original  projections.  One  of  them  is 
travel  money  for  the  project  directors  to  visit  the  model  schools:  S3, 000.  Another  is  the  technical 
assistance  meeting  that  may  be  scheduled  by  the  USDOE  or  perhaps  a  meeting  scheduled  by 
CCSSO.  This  is  projected  at  $2,000  for  two  directors  to  one  meeting,  or  one  director  to  each 
of  the  two  meetings.  These  expenses  are  more  than  offset  by  a  reduction  in  other  items  of 
S 16,250  (consultants  and  general  postage). 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


February  22,  1995 


Tammy  Elser 
f  'Arlee  School 
P.O.  Box  37 
Arlee,  MT  59821 

Dear  Tammy: 

Congratulations!  Your  school  has  been  selected  to  pilot  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic 
Literacy  as  a  model  school  site.  Your  project  was  one  of  the  five  top  choices  among  25  very 
fine  applications.  For  your  information,  the  other  model  schools  will  be  Bigfork  Elementary, 
C.S.  Porter  Middle  School  in  Missoula,  Highwood  School  (near  Great  Falls)  and  Billings 
Central  High  School.  We  hope  that  during  the  next  several  months  you  will  become 
acquainted  with  the  staffs  of  these  other  model  schools  and  begin  communicating  with  them 
about  your  projects. 

Funding  for  the  first  cycle  of  your  project  (March  1  through  July  31)  is  assured.  However, 
the  second  year  of  funding  (August  1,  1995  through  June  30,  1996)  is  contingent  upon  two 
factors: 


1)  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  objectives,  purposes,  and  plan  of  operation  as 
described  in  your  application  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  assurances;  and 

2)  the  availability  of  federal  funding  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Education 
Secretary’s  Fund  for  Innovation  in  Education.  Those  funds  could  be  jeopardized  if 
Congress  rescinds  certain  forward-funded  grants  from  the  Department  of  Education 
or  if  this  grant’s  project  director  is  RIFed  as  a  result  of  the  Montana  Legislature’s 
funding  cuts  to  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction. 

As  could  be  expected,  the  total  amount  requested  from  the  five  model  sites  exceeds  the 
amount  that  is  available  to  us  in  federal  funding.  Therefore,  we  are  asking  that  you  trim 
your  budget  during  this  first  funding  period  to  $19,640.  You  must  send  us  a  revised  budget, 
signed  by  your  authorized  representative  as  soon  as  possible.  Budgets  for  the  second  period 
will  also  need  to  be  revised;  however  we  will  negotiate  those  budgets  after  our  third-year 
federal  funding  is  confirmed,  probably  in  June.  We  have  also  enclosed  a  set  of  assurances 
which  must  be  signed  and  returned  to  us. 

Please  determine  how  many  copies  of  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  Instructional 
Guide  and  Curriculum  Cycles  you  will  need  for  your  staff  and  committee  members.  We  will 


It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve." 


have  those  delivered  to  your  school.  Also,  if  you  have  not  had  a  curriculum  cycle 
demonstrated  by  one  of  our  teams  of  ambassadors,  you  should  schedule  a  presentation  for 
your  staff,  interested  parents,  and  board  members.  A  list  of  ambassadors  is  enclosed. 

Please  plan  to  send  us  a  monthly  written  report  detailing  what  you  have  accomplished.  We 
are  tentatively  planning  a  meeting  of  representatives  from  all  the  model  schools  in  late 
spring  or  early  summer  where  you  can  all  share  accomplishments  and  plans. 

The  funds  that  you  have  been  awarded  for  this  period  will  be  distributed  to  you  in  four 
payments:  at  the  end  of  March,  April,  May,  and  June.  Your  clerk  or  financial  officer  must 
detail  the  expenditures  for  each  of  those  months  and  request  funds  through  our  accounting 
office.  Forms  to  request  funds,  record  cash  disbursements,  and  modify  a  budget,  as  well  as 
a  list  of  expenditure  codes  and  your  assigned  project  number  will  be  sent  to  your  financial 
officer  soon. 

Once  again,  congratulations  and  welcome  to  the  family  of  Model  Schools  for  Aesthetic 
Literacy.  You  are  embarking  on  an  exciting  and  challenging  journey  to  reform  and  we  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  help  you  appropriately.  Please  keep  our  numbers  handy: 

Language  Arts,  Jan  Hahn:  444-3714 

Arts  Education,  Julie  Smith:  444-4442 

Assistant,  Nica  Carte:  444-1852 


Sincerely, 


Jan  Hahn 


Julie  Smith 


[ 

I 

I 

I 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


ruary  23,  1995 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


Dear  Ambassadors: 

On  Monday,  February  13,  five  schools  were  selected  by  a  team  of  six  readers,  directed  by 
Claudette  Morton,  to  pilot  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  as  model  school  sites.  We 
had  to  choose  from  25  very  fine  applications.  For  your  information,  the  model  schools  will 
be: 

Arlee  K-12  School; 

Bigfork  Elementary; 

C.S.  Porter  Middle  School  in  Missoula; 

Highwood  K-8  School  (near  Great  Falls);  and 
Billings  Central  Catholic  High  School. 

As  you  can  imagine,  the  selection  process  was  very  difficult  since  we  had  25  excellent 
applications.  The  readers,  none  of  whom  live  in  an  area  whose  school  applied,  read  and 
scored  12-13  applications  before  coming  to  the  meeting  in  Helena.  Each  group  reached 
consensus  on  their  five  best  applications  and  the  two  groups  exchanged  those  five 
applications  to  score  again.  The  entire  group  debated  their  scores,  considered  geographical, 
school  level,  and  school  size  diversity,  and  finally  agreed  upon  the  five  models.  If  you  would 
like  to  discuss  the  process  and  the  selections,  please  contact  Claudette  Morton  at  683-7121. 

We  requested  additional  money  in  our  continuation  grant  to  fund  "runners-up"  in  the  model 
school  competition.  If  we  get  that  $30,000,  the  committee  voted  to  award  $6,000  each  to 
the  next  five  choices. 

Funding  for  the  first  cycle  of  the  project  (March  1  through  July  31)  is  assured.  However, 
the  second  year  of  funding  (August  1,  1995  through  June  30,  1996)  is  contingent  upon  two 
factors: 


1)  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  objectives,  purposes,  and  plan  of  operation  as 
described  in  each  application  and  fulfillment  of  the  assurances;  and 

2)  the  availability  of  federal  funding  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Education  Secretary’s  Fund  for  Innovation  in  Education. 

Those  federal  funds  could  be  jeopardized  by  the  rescission  of  certain  forward-funded  grants 
from  the  Department  of  Education,  by  the  loss  of  this  grant’s  project  director  through 
staffing  cuts  at  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  or  by  the  possibility  that  the  Montana 


Legislature  would  refuse  to  grant  spending  authority  to  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  for 
selected  federal  grants. 

Please  contact  Senators  Baucus  and  Burns  and  Representative  Williams  to  let  them  know 
whether  or  not  you  support  competitive  (or  other)  grants  provided  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education.  Our  grant  monitor  hopes  this  grant  may  be  safe  since  we  are  so  close  to  our 
third-year  award  and  their  bureaucracy  works  slowly.  However,  such  opportunities  in  the 
future  may  not  exist. 

At  the  state  level,  please  provide  your  representatives  and  senators  with  information 
supporting  your  view  as  to  whether  or  not  OPI’s  curriculum  specialists  play  important  roles 
in  helping  local  school  districts  and  teachers.  The  funding  for  curriculum  specialists  is 
contained  in  House  Bill  2,  which  at  present  has  cut  OPFs  operating  and  personnel  budget 
by  nearly  $900,000.  That  translates  into  the  almost  certain  loss  of  our  arts  specialist  and  the 
probable  elimination  of  the  language  arts  position.  You  may  also  want  to  explain  your 
position  on  the  value  of  federally-funded  programs  for  Montana. 

On  a  more  positive  note,  we  encouraged  the  model  schools  to  have  a  curriculum  cycle 
demonstrated  by  one  of  our  teams  of  ambassadors  if  they  have  not  already  had  that 
experience.  You  may  be  contacted  by  the  school  closest  to  you. 

Your  skills  and  knowledge  will  continue  to  be  important  to  the  model  schools  and  to  other 
Montana  educators  who  are  interested  in  innovation.  For  example,  Ed  and  Brenda  will  be 
presenting  "Aesthetic  Literacy:  The  Ultimate  Educational  Enrichment"  at  1:15  on  April  7 
at  the  Montana  AGATE  Conference  in  Billings.  Jan  Hahn  and  Tom  Mollgaard  will  be 
presenting  "Aesthetic  Literacy:  A  Context  for  Integration,  Inquiry,  and  Encounters"  at  the 
MASCD  Conference,  1:30-3:00,  March  9,  at  the  Holiday  Inn  in  Missoula. 

We  are  tentatively  planning  a  meeting  of  representatives  from  all  the  model  schools  in  late 
spring  or  early  summer  where  they  can  all  share  accomplishments  and  plans.  You  will  be 
invited  to  this  meeting.  Travel  expenses  to  this  meeting  will  probably  finish  out  your 
contracts  for  this  year  (if  you  still  have  money  available  at  that  time). 

You  may  have  already  received  a  revised  1099  form  from  this  office.  The  original  1099 
figured  taxes  on  your  stipends  and  your  travel,  which  was  in  error.  Please  use  the  revised 
1099  to  figure  your  state  and  federal  income  taxes. 

You  should  all  be  congratulated  on  the  fine  work  that  you  have  done  and  continue  to  do 
as  ambassadors. 

Sincerely, 


Jan  Hahn 
Language  Arts 


Julie  Smith 
Arts  Education 


I 


I 


I 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


ruary  23,  1995 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


Dear  Advisors: 

On  Monday,  February  13,  five  schools  were  selected  by  a  team  of  six  readers,  directed  by 
Claudette  Morton,  to  pilot  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  as  model  school  sites.  We 
had  to  choose  from  25  very  fine  applications.  For  your  information,  the  model  schools  will 

be: 

Arlee  K-12  School; 

Bigfork  Elementary; 

C.S.  Porter  Middle  School  in  Missoula; 

Highwood  K-8  School  (near  Great  Falls);  and 
Billings  Central  Catholic  High  School. 

As  you  can  imagine,  the  selection  process  was  very  difficult  since  we  had  25  excellent 
applications.  The  readers,  none  of  whom  live  in  an  area  whose  school  applied,  read  and 
scored  12-13  applications  before  coming  to  the  meeting  in  Helena.  Each  group  reached 
consensus  on  their  five  best  applications  and  the  two  groups  exchanged  those  five 
applications  to  score  again.  The  entire  group  debated  their  scores,  considered  geographical, 
school  level,  and  school  size  diversity,  and  finally  agreed  upon  the  five  models.  If  you  would 
like  to  discuss  the  process  and  the  selections,  please  contact  Claudette  Morton  at  683-7121. 

We  requested  additional  money  in  our  continuation  grant  to  fund  "runners-up"  in  the  model 
school  competition.  If  we  get  that  $30,000,  the  committee  voted  to  award  $6,000  each  to 
the  next  five  choices. 

Funding  for  the  first  cycle  of  the  project  (March  1  through  July  31)  is  assured.  However, 
the  second  year  of  funding  (August  1,  1995  through  June  30,  1996)  is  contingent  upon  two 
factors: 


1)  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  objectives,  purposes,  and  plan  of  operation  as 
described  in  each  application  and  fulfillment  of  the  assurances;  and 

2)  the  availability  of  federal  funding  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Education  Secretary’s  Fund  for  Innovation  in  Education. 

Those  federal  funds  could  be  jeopardized  by  the  rescission  of  certain  forward-funded  grants 
from  the  Department  of  Education,  by  the  loss  of  this  grant’s  project  director  through 
staffing  cuts  at  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  or  by  the  possibility  that  the  Montana 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)444-3095 


February  24,  1995 


/fu  ffan  /&/* 

Dear  Applicants 


Thank  you  for  submitting  an  application  to  become  a  model  school  site  for  Aesthetic 
Literacy.  Because  we  received  25  very  fine  applications,  the  selection  process  was  grueling. 
On  Monday,  February  13,  a  team  of  six  readers  from  throughout  Montana,  under  the 
direction  of  Claudette  Morton,  selected  five  schools  to  pilot  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic 
Literacy  with  funding  from  the  federal  grant.  Although  your  application  reflected  a  great 
deal  of  effort  and  creativity,  your  school  was  not  among  the  five  schools  that  will  be  funded 
during  this  first  round. 

For  your  information,  the  schools  that  have  been  offered  funding  to  implement  the 
framework  are: 

Arlee  K-12  School; 

Bigfork  Elementary; 

C.S.  Porter  Middle  School  in  Missoula; 

Highwood  School  (near  Great  Falls);  and 
Billing  Central  High  School. 


We  requested  additional  money  in  our  continuation  grant  to  fund  "runners-up"  in  the  model 
school  competition.  If  we  get  that  $30,000,  the  committee  voted  to  award  $6,000  each  to  the 
next  five  choices.  The  schools  that  might  be  funded  after  July  31  include  Castlerock  Middle 
School  in  Billings,  Hawthorne  Elementary  in  Bozeman,  Lewis  and  Clark  Elementary  in 
Missoula,  Bridger  Alternative  High  School,  and  Desmet  School.  We  expect  to  be  notified 
about  the  status  of  our  request  for  additional  funds  by  June. 


If  you  have  questions  about  the  selection  process,  please  contact  Claudette  Morton  at  1-800- 
962-6668  or  683-7121. 


Funding  for  the  first  cycle  of  the  project  (March  1  through  July  31)  is  assured.  However, 
the  second  year  of  funding  (August  1,  1995  through  June  30,  1996)  is  contingent  upon  two 
factors: 


1)  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  objectives,  purposes,  and  plan  of  operation  as 
described  by  each  applicant  and  their  fulfillment  of  the  assurances;  and 

2)  the  availability  of  federal  funding  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Education 
Secretary’s  Fund  for  Innovation  in  Education. 


Those  federal  funds  could  be  rescinded  by  Congress  through  the  elimination  of  educational 
programs  and  cuts  to  the  Department  of  Education.  They  could  also  be  jeopardized  by  the 
loss  of  this  grant’s  project  director  through  staffing  cuts  at  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction 
which  may  occur  if  the  appropriation  for  OPI  in  House  Bill  2  passes  in  its  current  form. 

The  ambassadors  will  continue  to  provide  workshops  for  the  model  schools  and  to  other 
Montana  educators  who  are  interested  in  innovation.  For  example,  Ed  Harris  and  Brenda 
Rose  will  be  presenting  "Aesthetic  Literacy:  The  Ultimate  Educational  Enrichment"  at  1:15 
on  April  7  at  the  Montana  AGATE  Conference  in  Billings.  Jan  Hahn  and  Tom  Mollgaard 
will  be  presenting  "Aesthetic  Literacy:  A  Context  for  Integration,  Inquiry,  and  Encounters" 
at  the  MASCD  Conference,  1:30-3:00,  March  9,  at  the  Holiday  Inn  in  Missoula. 

We  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  pursue  ways  to  implement,  at  least  in  part,  the  concepts 
and  curriculum  cycles  of  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  literacy.  We  will  attempt  to  stay 
attentive  to  the  possibility  of  other  grants  related  to  key  aspects  of  the  framework.  We  also 
hope  that  you  will  submit  other  grant  applications  that  capitalize  on  the  ideas  and  work  that 
your  application  revealed.  Your  authorized  representative  and  school  address  will  be 
included  on  our  mailing  list  so  that  you  can  keep  informed  about  developments  in  Aesthetic 
Literacy  and  open  houses  in  the  model  schools. 

If  we  can  be  of  help  to  you,  don’t  hesitate  to  call.  We  now  have  several  videotapes  and 
books  that  we  are  happy  to  loan  to  interested  educators.  We  expect  that  the  model  schools 
will  also  develop  materials  to  share  with  interested  schools. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  application.  All  of  us  felt  proud  to  be  members  of  Montana’s 
educational  community  as  we  read  these  grants.  Your  creativity  and  pursuit  of  opportunities 
for  your  students  is  to  be  commended.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 


Sincerely, 


J^n  Hahn 


Language  Arts 


ilie  Smith 
Arts  Education 

2. 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


March  2,  1995 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 
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TO: 


FROM: 


RE:  Grant  Award 

Congratulations  on  being  selected  as  a  model  school  for  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  literacy  grant. 
Implementing  the  framework  should  be  fun,  but  it  also  involves  some  routine  accounting  work.  You  must 
include  the  following  information  (especially  the  project  number)  in  any  correspondence  and  reports  related 

to  this  project: 


Anne  Stewart 
Arlee  School 


Jan  Hat) 


On 

and  Julie  Smftl£ 


Framework  for  Aestheticlfiteracy  Co-directors 


GRANT  RECIPIENT:  Legal  Entity:  0474  Arlee  School 

PROJECT  NUMBER:  95-50-2401-2003 

APPROVED  GRANT  AWARD:  $19,640.00 

THIS  GRANT  PERIOD:  March  1,  1995  -  July  31,  1995 

You  are  to  request  funding  only  once  for  this  grant  period.  You  should  estimate  expenditures  for  each  month 
of  this  grant  period  and  request  those  amounts  accordingly.  Should  your  estimates  not  be  enough  for  a 
particular  month,  call  Maxine  Mougeot  (444-2560)  and  she  can  make  adjustments  for  you  without  any 
additional  paperwork.  Estimate  the  amount  of  money  you  will  need  each  month,  put  those  amounts  on  the 
enclosed  Request  for  Federal  Funds  form  (yellow)  and  return  it  by  March  15  to. 

Office  of  Public  Instruction 
Attn:  Maxine  Mougeot 
PO  Box  202501 
Helena,  MT  59620-2501 

A  Cash  Disbursement  Record  (gray  copies  enclosed)  must  be  submitted  with  the  monthly  narrative  report. 
An  Expenditure  Account  Code  list  (lavender)  is  enclosed. 

During  the  1994-95  project  year  any  budget  amendments  must  be  submitted  on  a  Budget  Amendment  Request 
form  (pink  copy  enclosed)  indicating  your  proposed  changes.  Requests  for  budget  amendments  must  be  made 

in  writing  prior  to  June  20,  1995. 

Year-end  fiscal  reporting  must  be  completed  by  June  30,  1995. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  call  Maxine  Mougeot  (444-2560),  Jan  Hahn  (444-3714),  Julie  Smith  (444- 
4442),  or  Nica  Carte  (444-1852). 

Enclosures 

cc:  Tammy  Elser 


"It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve." 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


March  6,  1995 

Gary  Spaeth,  Chief  Counsel 
Office  of  State  Auditor 
Sam  W.  Mitchell  Building 
Helena,  MT  59620 


Dear  Mr.  Spaeth: 

Holly  Kaleczyc  suggested  that  perhaps  you  could  give  me  some  leads  and/or  suggestions  about 
the  following  proposal.  I  will  greatly  appreciate  your  response. 

During  the  past  eighteen  months  I  have  been  directing  a  project  that  has  produced  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  promising  programs  I  have  seen  in  my  25  years  as  an  educator.  This  venture, 
the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy,  was  funded  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Education  from  the  Fund  for  Improvement  in  Education.  One  of  the  wonderful  things  about  a 
federal  grant  is  that  it  can  give  hard-working  people  the  opportunity  to  turn  their  dreams  into 
reality.  One  of  the  drawbacks  is  the  realization  that  when  the  granting  period  comes  to  an  end, 
the  impact  of  the  work  could  be  greatly  enhanced  by  more  money. 

After  I  wrote  the  grant  proposal  in  1993,  the  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction  was  awarded 
$450,000  for  a  three-year  period  from  July,  1993  until  July,  1996.  This  grant  competition  funded 
frameworks  projects  in  a  variety  of  subject  areas  in  only  14  states. 

During  the  first  year,  we  used  $108,1 10  to  fund  a  team  of  18  educators  from  throughout  Montana 
to  meet  in  Helena,  to  conduct  research,  and  to  write  the  curriculum.  The  curriculum  writers 
developed  two  documents:  an  instructional  guide  and  a  series  of  "curriculum  cycles"  that  provide 
sample  lessons  based  on  experiences  in  the  literary,  performing,  and  visual  arts;  and  a  videotape. 

Educational  leaders  from  throughout  the  United  States  have  praised  this  curriculum  and  its 
instructional  design.  Alan  Olds,  from  the  Colorado  Department  of  Education,  called  it  "a  stroke 
of  genius."  Linda  Campbell,  author  and  professor  at  Antioch  College,  said,  "Montana’s 
Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  is  one  of  the  most  visionary  and  doable  approaches  to  arts 
education  that  I  have  encountered.  In  my  estimation,  this  program  holds  the  greatest  promise  of 
any  I  have  seen  to  date  to  teach  students  basic  skills  through  the  arts." 

During  the  fall  of  1994,  a  team  of  "ambassadors"  gave  presentations  throughout  the  state 
encouraging  schools  to  apply  for  the  "model  school"  grant  money  and  providing  demonstration 
lessons.  As  a  result,  we  had  at  least  80  schools  that  became  interested  in  applying  to  become 
model  schools.  We  received  25  completed  applications,  from  which  we  had  to  select  five  schools 


"It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve." 


I 


to  serve  as  Model  Schools  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  piloting  this  innovative  curriculum  during  the 
1995-96  school  year.  Reading  the  25  applications  brought  tears  to  my  eyes  because  I  knew  we 
could  not  fund  more  than  five  schools.  These  models  will  receive  funds,  based  on  their  requests, 
from  March  until  July  to  train  teachers  and  begin  planning  how  they  will  teach  aesthetic  literacy. 

The  schools  and  their  awards  for  the  first  five  months  are:  Arlee  K-12  School,  $19,640;  Bigfork 
Elementary,  $20,000;  C.S.  Porter  Middle  School  in  Missoula,  $17,949;  Highwood  K-8  School, 
$8,320;  and  Billings  Central  Catholic  High  School,  $7,091.  If  the  schools  successfully  fulfill 
their  objectives  between  March  and  July,  they  will  be  granted  an  average  of  $25,000  each  to 
implement  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  during  the  1995-96  school  year. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  applications  from  twenty  schools  that  I  am  unable  to  fund.  Imagine  the 
school  personnel  who  have  carefully  read  the  "Instructional  Guide"  of  the  Framework  for 
Aesthetic  Literacy,  tested  a  curriculum  cycle,  watched  our  videotape,  attended  a  presentation  by 
one  or  more  of  the  ambassadors,  participated  in  our  Institute  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  (held  in 
Helena  on  January  16),  written  a  15-page  narrative  describing  their  plan  as  a  model  school,  and 
secured  all  the  necessary  signatures  for  the  assurances!  They  have  already  accomplished  the  first 
several  steps  in  the  change  process:  envisioning  goals,  affirming  values,  motivating,  planning  and 
priority  setting,  achieving  workable  unity,  and  explaining  the  process  and  goals  to  others. 

Here  is  the  perfect  opportunity  for  a  private  foundation  to  step  in,  reinforce  this  process,  and 
provide  some  financial  resources  for  a  school  to  participate  in  a  project  that  is  already  well- 
planned,  has  a  built-in  network  of  support,  and  will  improve  our  children’s  motivation  and 
academic  achievement.  One  of  the  keys  of  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  is  that  the 
student  projects  and  encounters  be  "community-based."  We  fully  expect  that  our  models  schools 
will  become  very  visible  in  their  communities  and  that  they  will  serve  as  beacons  of  success.  We 
would  provide  the  technical  assistance  necessary  to  ensure  the  school’s  successful  implementation 
of  the  framework,  so  the  private  foundation  could  be  assured  that  their  contribution  would  have 
a  positive  outcome. 

We  have  excellent  applications  from  the  schools  listed  on  the  following  page.  Although  these 
schools  have  requested  a  given  amount  for  their  ideal  budgets,  even  with  our  funded  model 
schools,  we  carefully  analyzed  the  budgets  and  awarded  somewhat  less  than  requested. 

If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  these  applicants  or  this  project,  see  the  complete 
applications  and  curriculum,  and/or  suggest  possible  funding  sources,  please  call  me  at  444-3714. 
I’m  willing  to  explore  every  possibility  to  find  help  for  even  one  of  the  schools  listed  on  the  next 
page.  Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 


Jan  Hahn 

Language  Arts  Specialist 


A  Context  for  Integration, 
Inquiry,  and  Encounters 


Workshop  Agenda 

•  Introductions  and  Background  on  Framework 

•  How  a  Curriculum  Cycle  Works 

•  Activity 

•  Concepts  and  Model  Schools 

•  Questions 
Presenters: 

Jan  Hahn,  Office  of  Public  Instruction  444-3714 
Tom  Mollgaard,  Department  of  Educational  Leadership, 
_ University  of  Montana 

MASCD,  Missoula 


March  9,  1995 


Criteria  for  Meeting  the  Purposes  of  the  Framework 


for  Aesthetic  Literacy 


Piloting  the  Integrated  Curriculum 


Superior 


The  application  describes  a  plan  that  uses  inquiry-based  instruction,  thematic  units 
counters  and  creations  with  a  clear  understanding  for  the  importance  of 

SrmTnquS  aP^r“d.S,andardS-  ^  “s  and  w^oaVJ 


Good 


The  plan  describes  inquiry-based  instruction,  thematic  units,  encounters  and  creations 
with  some  references  to  standards.  One  example  of  an  encounter  may  be  pTo" 


Average 


The  plan  describes  either  inquiry-based 
emphasis  on  encounters  or  creations. 


instruction  or  thematic  um’ts,  with  little 


Testing,  Revising,  Amending,  and  Developing 
Assessments  & 


Curriculum  Materials  and  Performance 


Superior 


Good 


The  plan  demonstrates  that  the  applicants  will  use  existing  curriculum  cycles  and 
provide  a  means  for  teachers  to  rerise  and  amend  these  cycles  IdeaTfor  the 
evelopment  of  new  curriculum  cycles  are  suggested.  The  plan  demonstrates  that  the 
pp  icants  will  use  the  assessments  provided  in  the  curriculum  cycles  and  that  staff 
members  have  the  background  and/or  the  intent  to  develop  mo7e  assessment  tool 
A  grading  plan,  portfolios,  projects,  and/or  performances  are  mentioned 

The  plan  demonstrates  that  the  applicants  will  use  existing  curriculum  cycles  but 

"  T°l  a  ““  r“  n*  development  of  Xw  Lfc 

Peiaif  P  l”emi0'“  "*  ““  assessment,  but  wSoul 


Average 


The  plan  may  allude  to  the  use  and  development  of  curriculum  cycles.  Assessment 
may  be  mentioned  without  reference  to  performances  or  demonstrations. 


Serving  as  a  Demonstration  Site 


Superior 

The  plan  describes  several  methods  of  publicizing  the  school’s  program,  structures  to 
accommodate  visitors  to  the  school,  and  ways  that  teachers,  community  members, 
and/or  students  will  be  encouraged  to  present  at  conferences  and  meetings. 


Good 


The  plan  suggests  that  the  school  will  publicize  their  program  and  welcome  visitors, 
describing  one  method.  Teachers  may  be  encouraged  to  make  presentations  to 

selected  audiences. 


Average 


The  plan  alludes  to  publicity,  visitations,  and  conferences/meetings. 


Model  Schools  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 


School 


Amount  Awarded  for  March  1  -  July  31,  1995 


ARLEE  K-12  SCHOOL  $19,640 

BIGFORK  ELEMENTARY  $20,000 

BILLINGS  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  $  7,091 
C.S.  PORTER  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  $17,949 

HIGHWOOD  K-8  SCHOOL  $  8,320 


(438  students) 
(440  students) 
(125  students) 
(300  students) 
(92  students) 


Other  Applicants 


School  Amount  Requested  for  March,  1995 


through  July,  1996 

Belt  School 

$29,850 

Billings  Senior  High 

$42,627 

Bozeman  High  School 

$40,898 

Bridger  Alternative  School  (Bozeman) 

$53,400 

Cascade  Public  Schools 

$59,774 

Castle  Rock  Middle  School  (Billings) 

$57,347 

Cherry  Valley  Elementary  (Poison) 

$55,833 

Cut  Bank  High  School 

$54,375 

DeSmet  Public  School  (Missoula) 

$48,615 

Florence-Carlton  School 

$64,000 

Hawthorne  Elementary  (Bozeman) 

$63,320 

Highland  School  (Billings) 

$64,000 

Lewis  and  Clark  Elementary  (Missoula) 

$62,629 

Pryor  Public  Schools 

$62,134 

Rattlesnake  Middle  School  (Missoula) 

$50,000 

Reedpoint  High  School 

$32,000 

Red  Lodge  Elementary 

$45,251 

Shelby  Public  Schools 

$64,000 

St.  Ignatius  High  School 

$16,100 

Woodman  School  (Lolo) 

$41,579 

--  -  •  • 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 

FIELD (1) 

Dear  FIELD (2) : 

As  you  begin  your  training  to  implement  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic 
Literacy  in  your  school,  we  encourage  you  to  consider  attending  a 
conference  or  workshop  funded  by  our  grant.  We  have  budgeted  up  to 
$1,900  for  each  model  school's  training  travel  before  July  31. 

The  NCTE  Northwest  Regional  Conference  in  Spokane  would  be  a  good 
choice  because  it  will  feature  several  relevant  sessions.  Mac  Swan 
and  I  are  doing  a  three-hour  session  on  the  Framework,  one  of  the 
two  pre-conference  half-day  workshops  focuses  on  Arts  and  English, 
and  Kathy  Short,  one  of  people  who  inspired  us  to  stress  inquiry- 
based  instruction,  will  be  presenting. 

If  you  can  send  two  staff  members  to  Spokane,  please  fill  out  the 
enclosed  form  with  your  choices,  and  we  will  pay  your  registration 
fee.  Please  enclose  personal  checks  made  out  to  MATELA  for  the 
total  meals  you  have  selected.  MATELA  will,  in  turn,  pre-register 
you  for  those  meals  and  you  will  be  reimbursed  for  meals  at  the 
rate  of  $23.50  per  day.  Be  sure  to  keep  track  of  your  mileage  to 
Spokane.  Please  select  the  least  expensive  hotel  for  single  rooms 
or  share  a  room  if  that  is  possible.  You  will  be  reimbursed.  Call 
us  if  you  must  travel  by  air. 

The  workshops  on  assessment  would  also  be  very  useful  for  your 
projects.  If  you  select  this  option,  please  shop  for  the  best 
airfare  and  we  will  prepay  the  ticket  and  registration  for  one  or 
two  people. 

You  may  have  some  other  ideas  in  mind.  If  so,  please  send  us 
copies  of  the  registration  materials  and  informational  flyers. 
Remember,  this  travel  choice  must  be  completed  before  July  31. 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


Sincerely, 


Jan  Hahn 

Language  Arts  Specialist 
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Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


22,  1995 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


FIELD(l) 

Dear  FIELD(2): 

We  have  located  another  summer  training  opportunity  that  may  help  you  implement  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic 
Literacy.  This  event  is  eligible  for  funding  through  OPI  if  you  have  not  exceeded  the  $1,900  budgeted  for  each 
model  school. 

Prairie  Visions  Summer  Institute  June  18-29,  1995 

Intensive  active  learning  in  the  visual  arts  within  a  museum  setting.  Participants  will: 

*  explore  a  rich  content  program  that  connects  art  making,  art  history,  art  criticism  and  aesthetics 

*  experience  new  ways  to  relate  Discipline  Based  Art  Education  theory  to  practice 

*  examine  authentic  issues  about  art  through  small  group  collaborations 

*  design  a  culturally  and  gender  inclusive  thematic  curriculum  umt 

week  #1,  Joslyn  Art  Center,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
week  #2,  Sheldon  Art  Gallery,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
college  credit  is  available 

normal  cost  $625;  available  to  members  of  a  "Montana  team"  for  $325  including  instruction  and 
lodging 

Deadline  to  register,  April  15,  1995 

Clearly,  this  is  a  great  deal,  but  we  need  at  least  three  more  participants  to  get  the  "Montana  team"  price  reduction. 
Call  me  in  early  April  if  you  have  a  staff  member  who  is  interested.  We  may  be  able  to  arrange  car  pools  or  car 
rental  pools  as  well.  I  think  this  workshop  will  provide  some  great  information  about  using  community  resources 
for  "aesthetic  encounters"  -  and  getting  the  most  out  of  them1  Call  me  at  444-4442  if  you  are  interested  or  need 
more  information. 

Sincerely, 


Julie  Smith 

Arts  Education  Specialist 
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Integrating  the  Arts  and  English 
through  Encounters,  Inquiries, 

and  Standards 

Session  Agenda 

•  Background  on  Framework 

•  Curriculum  Cycle  Design 


•  Activity:  Encounter— Learn— Create 

•  Model  Schools 

•  Questions 

Jan  Hahn,  Language  Arts  Specialist  (406)  444-3714 
Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction 
P.O.  Box  202501,  Helena,  MT  59620-2501 


ICSA,  North  Carolina 


March  31,  1995 


Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 


INTRODUCTION 


Philosophy 


"Great  nations  write  their  autobiographies  in  three  manuscripts:  the  book  of  their  deeds, 
the  book  of  their  words,  and  the  book  of  their  art.  Not  one  of  these  books  can  be 
understood  unless  we  read  the  two  others."  (John  Ruskin,  1985) 

Because  art  serves  both  as  a  commentary  on  society  and  an  embodiment  of  its  values,  the  arts-whether 
visual,  musical,  dramatic,  or  literary-open  a  book  in  which  to  study  our  world  and  our  lives.  Through  the 
arts,  we  can  explore  societal  issues,  from  the  conflict  between  responsibility  and  freedom  to  the  struggle 
to  preserve  individuality  in  a  crowded,  interdependent  society.  The  arts  also  invite  us  to  wrestle  with 
academic  and  personal  issues,  as  we  discover  what  the  arts  have  to  say  about  creativity,  intellectual 
freedom,  and  the  nature  of  truth.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  power  of  the  arts  to  teach,  aesthetic  literacy  is  rarely 
emphasized  in  schools.  This  framework  attempts  to  bring  beauty  to  learning,  by  exploring  the  languages 
of  the  visual,  performing,  and  literary  arts. 

What  is  aesthetic  literacy? 

Traditionally,  "aesthetics"  has  meant  the  attempt  within  a  culture  to  define  truth  and  beauty  as  perceptions 
that  may  or  may  not  involve  what  we  label  "art."  Throughout  time,  all  peoples  have  recognized  an 
aesthetic  dimension  to  life,  have  pursued  it,  nurtured  it,  and  given  it  a  central  place  in  their  societies.  In 
the  presence  of  those  things  we  perceive  to  be  aesthetically  pleasing,  we  are  lifted  above  the  mundane 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  something  higher,  something  timeless.  Aesthetics  is  the  study  of  these  culturally- 
based  responses  to  and  human  feelings  and  perceptions  about  experience. 

•Literacy,"  generally  defined  as  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  requires  the  base  of  knowledge  to 
communicate  intelligently  about  literature,  society,  and  culture.  "Aesthetic  literacy"  depends  upon  "reading" 
in  its  fullest  sense-experiencing,  interpreting,  and  responding  to  print,  images,  and  sound,  not  just  the 
scooping  up  of  information  that  is  in  print.  Aesthetic  literacy  expands  "writing"  to  communication  using 
not  only  verbal,  but  also  musical,  kinesthetic,  and  visual  languages.  Aesthetic  literacy  is  the  foundation 
of  all  other  disciplines:  seeing  the  beauty  of  a  mathematical  proof,  like  seeing  the  beauty  of  a  poem, 
brings  learning  alive  and  deepens  our  understandings.  With  aesthetic  literacy,  we  move  through  a  world 
of  infinite  significance;  without  it,  we  live  as  physical  creatures,  disconnected  from  history  and  from 
ourselves. 

Aesthetic  literacy  is  more  than  an  awareness  of  our  cultural  heritage,  more  than  "arts  appreciation."  It 
requires  the  acquisition  of  skills,  knowledge,  and  habits  of  mind  that  empower  us  to  participate  in  and  to 
discriminate  among  artistic  experiences-and  by  extension,  in  the  experiences  art  reflects.  Aesthetic 
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literacy  begins  with  the  ability  to  perceive  and  analyze  spoken,  written,  musical,  visual,  cinematic,  and 
dramatic  messages.  Aesthetic  literacy  develops  through  inquiry  and  communication  in,  through,  and 
about  the  arts.  Aesthetic  literacy  matures  in  a  deepened  understanding  reached  by  placing  messages 
in  their  cultural  contexts  and  relating  artistic  inquiry  to  knowledge  from  other  disciplines.  And,  as  we 
interact  with  others  or  reflect  upon  our  own  craftsmanship,  aesthetic  literacy  teaches  us  detail,  it  teaches 
us  to  practice  something  until  it  is  right,  and  it  teaches  us  that  the  bottom  line  is  that  anything  we  do  must 
reach  certain  standards  to  be  valued  by  ourselves  and  others. 

Today,  we’ve  come  to  understand  that  to  achieve  aesthetic  literacy  means  to  learn  to  ask  the  questions 
that  uncover  the  levels  of  meaning  inherent  in  any  creation.  What  was  the  writer  or  painter  or  architect 
trying  to  communicate?  What  is  it  about  a  particular  work  that  makes  us  feel  that  we’ve  been  somewhere 
we’ve  never  been  before?  How  did  the  artist  achieve  a  certain  effect?  According  to  Maxine  Greene,  To 
pose  such  questions  is  to  make  the  experiences  themselves  more  reflective,  more  critical,  more  resonant." 
(Greene,  1 992)  Aesthetic  literacy  allows  a  person  to  see  more  and  hear  more  and  feel  more  because  the 
more  we  know,  the  more  we  see.  Therefore,  aesthetic  literacy  is  a  way  of  knowing  that  can  and  should 
be  learned. 

Why  aesthetic  literacy? 

The  problems  with  verbal  illiteracy  have  grave  consequences,  but  aesthetic  illiteracy  also  robs  our 
children.  Conversely,  as  nationally  acclaimed  music  educator  Charles  Fowler  has  noted,  aesthetic  literacy 
enriches  them  in  these  ways: 

Aesthetic  literacy  emphasizes  craftsmanship.  As  students  create  works  of  art  and  explore 
the  artwork  of  others,  they  learn  the  importance  of  detail.  They  learn  that  painstaking 
care,  patience,  and  "being  a  perfectionist"  pay  off  in  the  finished  product. 

Aesthetic  literacy  teaches  students  that  self-discipline  is  required  to  achieve  success,  a 
lesson  that  has  the  power  to  improve  performance  not  just  in  the  arts,  but  throughout  the 
curriculum.  Indeed,  research  has  shown  that  students  who  take  music  lessons  achieve 
at  higher  levels  academically  than  their  peers  because  they  have  learned  that  "practice 
makes  perfect."  (National  Commission  on  Music  Education,  1992)  That  lesson  of  self- 
discipline  is  taught  by  all  the  arts. 

Aesthetic  literacy  encourages  innovation,  rather  than  imitation.  To  create  works  of  art, 
students  must  express  their  own  knowledge,  experience,  or  attitudes,  rather  than  replicate 
the  knowledge,  experience,  or  point  of  view  of  their  teacher.  It  is  this  innovative  thinking 
that  has  produced  not  only  the  great  artists,  but  also  great  scientists  and  inventors.  After 
all,  it  was  Einstein,  not  Picasso,  who  asserted  that  "Imagination  is  more  important  than 
knowledge." 

Aesthetic  literacy  reveals  meaning  that  we  can’t  discover  any  other  way.  Other  disciplines 
can  provide  information,  accumulated  knowledge,  and  data,  but  the  arts  provide  insight, 
understanding,  and  wisdom.  Science  can  explain  the  phenomenon  of  a  sunrise,  but  it 
take  a  poet--like  Emily  Dickinson-to  convey  its  emotional  power.  Similarly,  history  may 
record  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  Renaissance,  but  only  the  arts  reveal  the 
breadth,  depth,  and  texture  of  religious  faith  at  that  time. 

Aesthetic  literacy  facilitates  communication  and  understanding  within  and  across  cultures. 
Because  the  arts  connect  us  with  people  and  experiences  other  than  our  own,  they  lure 
us  into  taking  that  crucial  first  step  in  someone  else’s  shoes.  Once  we  have  taken  that 
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step  and  have  seen  the  world  through  other  eyes,  we  experience  what  Scout  did  on  Boo 
Radley’s  porch  in  To  Kill  a  Mockingbird.  Seeing  the  world  as  Boo  saw  it,  she  could  never 
really  hate  or  fear  him  again. 

Aesthetic  literacy  replenishes  the  spirit  and  elevates  humanity.  As  our  world  becomes 
uglier,  noisier,  and  more  cluttered  with  the  tawdry  and  superficial,  our  children  must  learn 
to  recognize  beauty,  harmony,  and  truth  in  order  to  realize  complete  humanity  and 
citizenship.  Without  this  heightened  sense  of  our  shared  and  individual  humanity, 
intelligence  is  worthless-even  dangerous,  as  Saddam  Hussein  and  Adolph  Hitler  have 
demonstrated.  According  to  Fowler,  "If  we  do  not  touch  the  humanity  of  our  students  we 
have  not  touched  them  at  all.* 

Who  should  strive  for  aesthetic  literacy? 

A  premise  of  this  framework  is  that  students  of  all  abilities  can  succeed  and  that  the  arts  are  meaninqful 
for  all  students.  The  framework  broadens  the  arenas  in  which  students  may  demonstrate  competence 
particularly  students  whose  areas  of  strength  fall  into  the  kinds  of  intelligences  Howard  Gardner  describes 
as  the  visual,  musical,  kinesthetic,  social,  and  introspective  abilities. 

Why  integrate  English  and  the  arts? 

Nothing  is  learned  in  isolation,  nor  should  it  be.  Academic  knowledge,  personal  experience,  sensory  and 

technical  capabilities,  and  imagination  all  affect  learning:  integrating  these  sources  of  knowledae  in 
instruction  is  only  sensible. 

Further,  students  in  school  are  constantly  asked  to  read,  write,  view,  speak,  and  reflect,  both  as  skills  they 
are  learning  and  as  tools  for  learning;  integrating  these  skills  and  tools  in  instruction  centered  on  the 
aesthetic  expression  of  ideas  is  a  natural.  It  is  important  to  note  that  ■English"  is  only  partially  an  aesthetic 
discipline;  it  is  also  devoted  to  the  development  of  communication  skills  that  are  not  usually  considered 
imaginative  expression.  The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  neither  ignores  those  skills  nor  relegates 
them  to  a  back  burner.  It  is  designed  to  require  that  students  use  reading,  listening,  and  media  skills  to 
comprehend  and  evaluate  messages.  They  must  also  write,  speak,  and  use  media  to  inform,  entertain 
explain  and  persuade.  Thus,  integrating  English  and  the  arts  provides  focused,  authentic  situations  in 

which  to  develop  the  same  communication  skills  required  in  an  isolated  English  course  and  in  the  adult 
world. 


Most  importantly,  English  and  the  arts  offer  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  experiences  and  forms  of 
expression.  Because  they  reveal  the  range  of  human  experience  and  invite  diverse  expression  and 
response,  integrating  English  and  the  arts  provides  an  ideal  cross-content  model.  It  allows  students 
themselves  to  integrate  what  Ruskin  would  call  deeds,  words,  and  art  so  that  they  can  understand  not 
just  their  world,  but  themselves. 


Purposes 

The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  is  the  primary  product  of  a  project  to  develop  and  pilot  a  curriculum 
that  integrates  English  and  the  arts.  The  framework  should  serve  as  a  model  of  educational  reform  by: 
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.  reconceptualizing  curriculum  design  based  on  inquiry  and  experience- 
.  providing  instructional  materials  based  on  integration;  and 
.  pi  oting  model  schools  to  explore  the  environments  necessary  to  effect  change. 


Reconceptualizing  Curriculum  Design 
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Integrating  and  Balancing  Instructional  Experiences 
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Finally,  this  framework  attempts  to  balance  cultural  literacies.  A  byproduct  of  any  aesthetic  curriculum  is 
an  intrinsic  appreciation  of  our  world  and  our  humanity.  A  part  of  that  world  and  humanity  woefully  under¬ 
represented  in  aesthetic  studies  of  the  past  can  be  found  in  the  arts,  dance,  and  oral  traditions  of 
Montana’s  American  Indian  cultures.  This  framework  brings  those  traditions  into  their  rightful  place  as  an 
integral  part  of  Montana’s  culture. 

Piloting  Models  To  Effect  Change 

This  framework  challenges  all  schools  to  deliver  instruction  in  a  new  way.  To  facilitate  movement  into  this 
new  paradigm,  this  project  has  developed  instructional  models  and  course  outlines  for  fine  arts  classes 
which  can  be  implemented  within  the  context  of  a  traditional  school  program.  These  models  will  enable 
schools  to  begin  experimenting  with  integrated  arts  and  English  language  arts,  as  well  as  provide  a  new 
way  for  high  schools  to  meet  the  existing  accreditation  standard  which  requires  one  unit  of  Fine  Arts  for 
graduation. 

Model  schools  are  the  primary  audience  for  this  framework.  So  that  they  can  implement  the  framework 
effectively  and  serve  as  showcases  for  all  schools  interested  in  this  design  and  approach,  partial  funding 
will  be  provided  for  the  model  schools.  After  the  model  schools  have  piloted  and  revised  the  curriculum, 
developed  effective  structures  for  implementation,  and  tested  the  appropriateness  of  teacher  training,  a 
final  framework  will  be  published  in  July  of  1995. 

Revisions  and  suggestions  submitted  by  educators  and  artists  throughout  Montana  are  also  encouraged 
land  will  be  considered  for  the  final  framework.  The  framework,  particularly  the  instructional  models,  are 
designed  for  active  participation,  performance,  and  production  by  students  in  the  pilot  programs. 
Ultimately,  teachers  will  develop  their  own  courses,  lessons,  and  cycles  using  the  framework’s  guidance. 


COMPONENTS  OF  THE  FRAMEWORK 


The  complete  Montana  Arts  and  English  Curricular  Framework  consists  of  three  physical  pieces.  One  of 
the  components  is  this  booklet,  which  describes  the  curriculum,  the  standards,  and  the  kinds  of  structures 
necessary  to  implement  an  integrated  arts  and  English  curriculum.  Suggestions  within  this  booklet  could 
be  used  to  develop  curriculum  at  the  local  level  or  to  use  the  curriculum  packets  that  constitute  the 
second  part  of  this  framework.  The  curriculum  packet  contains  25  sample  ’cycles'  (lessons,  units, 
courses,  inquiries,  and  seminars)  that  can  be  used  as  printed,  but  more  often  will  be  adapted  by 
practicing  teachers.  The  third  part  of  the  physical  framework  is  a  poster  that  lists  integrated  content 
standards.  This  booklet  is  available  without  the  other  two  pieces. 

This  framework  also  has  conceptual  components.  The  use  of  the  Alternative  Standard  in  the  Montana 
School  Accreditation  Standards,  the  cooperation  of  the  Certification  Standards  Advisory  Council,  and  the 
availability  of  the  University  of  Montana’s  Master  of  Arts  in  Interdisciplinary  Studies  are  examples  of  the 
organizational  components  of  the  framework.  Behind  the  scenes,  as  the  Montana  Arts  and  English 
Curricular  Framework  is  implemented,  the  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  the  university  system,  the 
Board  of  Public  Education,  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  and  a  number  of  other  professional  and 
governmental  institutions  will  be  working  to  enable  schools  to  meet  the  goals  of  this  framework. 
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Curriculum  Design 


The  Department  of  Education’s  charge  for  the  framework  projects  was  that  they  serve  as  bridges  between 
national  standards  and  the  classrooms.  To  achieve  that  end,  this  framework  includes  integrated 
outcomes  that  derive  from  the  National  Standards  for  Arts  Education,  the  Montana  Communication  Arts 
Model  Curriculum,  and  the  draft  for  the  NCTE/IRA  Project  for  Standards  in  English  Language  Arts.  A  copy 
of  the  National  Standards  for  Arts  Education  is  provided  as  part  of  the  complete  package  for  using  this 
framework.  Because  national  standards  in  English  Language  Arts  have  not  yet  been  printed  in  final  form, 
teachers  are  advised  to  consult  Montana’s  Communication  Arts  Curriculum  Model  for  additional  learner 
goals  in  English  language,  second  language,  literature,  listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  media,  and 
thinking. 

In  the  curriculum  packet  of  the  framework,  the  achievement  standards  are  labeled  ■Learn'  and  are  placed 
in  the  middle  of  all  the  curriculum  pages.  Content  standards  were  integrated,  selected  and  adapted  to 
be  inclusive  of  the  materials  and  activities  within  the  curriculum;  to  be  teacher-friendly;  to  reflect  the 
important  learner  goals  that  cross  English  and  the  arts  disciplines;  and  to  maintain  rigor  within  each  of 
the  disciplines. 

The  design  of  the  sample  curriculum  cycles,  each  of  which  concentrates  on  a  topic  or  theme,  are 
formatted  in  three  columns  labeled:  Encounter,  Learn,  and  Create.  At  the  top  of  each  page  are  'Focus 
Questions'  that  should  guide  the  teacher  through  the  Encounter-Learn-Create  cycle  by  providing  unifying 
and  provocative  inquiries.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  use  this  curriculum  design  when  developing  their 
own  cycles  to  ensure  that  when  the  framework  is  put  into  practice,  the  elements  of  aesthetic  encounters, 
standards,  creative  acts,  and  focus  questions  are  all  included. 


Content  Standards  and  the  Learn  Column 

To  integrate  English,  visual  arts,  drama,  dance,  and  music,  the  organization  of  this  framework  was  inspired 
by  the  categories  of  outcomes  suggested  in  the  draft  of  the  National  Standards  for  Arts  Education;  that 
is,  Creating  and  Performing,  Perceiving  and  Analyzing,  and  Understanding  Cultural  and  Historical  Context. 
However,  this  framework  has  used  the  word  Communicate  to  broaden  the  concept  of  Creating  and 
Performing;  added  mathematical  and  scientific  contexts  by  replacing  Understanding  Cultural  and  Historical 
Context  with  the  title,  Connecting  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas-,  and  added  a  fourth  set  of  outcomes 
for  Interacting  and  Reflecting. 

By  broadening  the  standards  to  include  the  mathematical/logical  intelligences,  this  framework  encourages 
total  cross-curricular  designs.  The  suggested  activities  and  resources  for  accomplishing  those  standards 
recognize  multiple  intelligences,  stress  collaborative  work,  and  center  around  culturally-significant  projects. 
Since  they  tap  into  the  multiple  ways  of  knowing,  these  instructional  models  are  designed  to  encourage 
the  discovery  of  new  ways  of  teaching  that  are  applicable  to  all  disciplines  and  all  classrooms. 
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By  including  social  skills,  this  framework  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  arts  as  a  vehicle  for  teaching 
cooperation,  collaboration,  and  teamwork-those  skills  recognized  in  the  SCANS  Report  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  as  vital  to  America’s  future  workforce. 

In  the  national  standards  movement,  the  term  ‘content  standards'  is  used  to  refer  to  what  students  should 
know  and  be  able  to  do.  ‘Performance  standards’  describe  the  degree  to  which  students  have  achieved 
the  content  standards.  ‘Delivery,'  or  ‘Opportunity  to  Learn  Standards'  describe  the  setting,  resources, 
teacher  training,  hours,  class  sizes,  technology,  etc.,  that  provide  the  opportunity  for  students  to  meet 
content  standards  and,  thus,  perform  acceptably  on  their  assessments.  The  National  Standards  for  Arts 
Education  and  the  second  draft  of  the  Standards  Project  for  English  Language  Arts  use  the  term  'content 
standards'  to  refer  to  their  general  standards  that  define  what  students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do. 
These  content  standards  are  found  in  the  first  appendix  of  this  guide. 

For  the  design  of  the  curriculum  pages,  the  verb  'Learn'  was  selected  as  a  heading  in  an  attempt  to  avoid 
the  confusion  surrounding  terms  such  as  outcomes,  learner  goals  and  objectives,  and  standards.  Inside 
these  curriculum  packets,  the  'learn'  columns  list  more  specific  achievement  standards  that  can  be 
learned  through  the  Aesthetic  Encounters  and  the  Creative  Acts  suggested  by  the  curriculum  cycle.  The 
National  Standards  for  Arts  Education  uses  the  term  'achievement  standard'  to  refer  to  these  more 
specific  learner  goals;  the  draft  of  the  Standards  Project  for  English  Language  Arts  labels  their  more 
specific  learner  goals  as  'Meeting  the  Standards,'  and  Montana  School  Accreditation  Standards  use  the 
term  'model  learner  goals."  In  this  document,  the  learner  goals  listed  under  the  'Learn'  columns  will  be 
referred  to  as  'achievement  standards.'  These  achievement  standards  were  selected  and  modified  from 
the  national  and  state  standards  to  accurately  portray  specifically  what  students  could  learn  through  the 
use  of  the  suggested  aesthetic  encounters  and  creative  acts. 


Encounter  Column 

The  instructional  portion  of  the  framework  is  organized  by  balancing  'Aesthetic  Encounters'  with  'Creative 
Acts."  The  aesthetic  encounters  take  place  in  the  studios,  museums,  theaters,  libraries,  concert  halls, 
classrooms,  streets,  and  parks  of  the  community.  For  example,  students  might  experience  African 
drumming  by  attending  a  community  concert  or  a  workshop  on  drumming  sponsored  by  the  local  arts 
council  or  center  for  the  performing  arts.  One  way  to  use  such  an  encounter  would  be  as  part  of  a  theme 
cycle  on  rhythm.  Suppose  that  after  the  encounter,  students  explore  percussion  instruments  from  other 
cultures  and  turn  to  rhythm  in  lyric  poetry.  In  any  case,  through  the  encounter,  students  meet  the 
achievement  standards  with  inquiry-based  instruction,  theme  cycles,  seminars  or  workshops  that  occur 
in  regular  classes,  block-scheduled  interdisciplinary  classes,  or  fine  arts  courses.  These  instructional 
options  are  explained  in  greater  detail  in  the  delivery  method  section. 

The  success  of  the  instructional  method-whether  inquiry,  theme  cycle,  seminar,  or  workshop-is 
dependent  on  both  the  mental  and  physical  environment  of  the  encounters.  Deni  Palmer-Wolf  uses  the 
description  thick,  rich  environment.'  Maxine  Green  uses  the  term  ’repleteness."  The  more  perspectives 
a  teacher  can  provide,  the  more  replete  is  the  interpretation.  One  way  of  selecting  an  aesthetic  encounter 
is  to  ask  the  question,  'Is  it  culturally  significant?'  In  other  words,  has  a  culture  determined  that  the 
experience/environment  provided  through  the  encounter  is  rich,  meaningful,  and  worth  our  attention? 
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If  the  aesthetic  encounter  meets  these  criteria,  it  will  trigger  a  variety  of  responses  in  and  challenges  for 
students--and  suggest  an  appropriate  delivery  method,  or  combination  of  methods,  for  teachers.  For 
example,  the  sample  curriculum  sample  called  ’Renovation/Restoration  =  Reinvention?'  begins  with 
students  using  inquiry  to  answer  their  questions  about  restorations  and  ends  with  students  involved  in 
a  concentrated  workshop  on  photography  restoration. 

The  Aesthetic  Encounters  suggested  in  the  curriculum  packets  should  serve  as  models  and  will  probably 
be  modified  and/or  selected  by  teachers  based  upon  available  resources.  Some  of  the  samples  are  quite 
specific,  such  as  the  encounter  with  the  musical  play  ’Sunday  in  the  Park  with  George.'  Others  are 
generic;  for  example,  an  encounter  with  an  artist  in  residence.  With  the  Aesthetic  Encounter,  the  student 
is  primarily  an  informed  ’consumer  of  art.  Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  schedule  these  experiences 
and  environments  beyond  the  classroom  walls  and/or  in  contexts  that  are  richer  than  textbooks. 

The  Aesthetic  Encounters  are,  in  essence,  the  resources.  More  details  about  how  to  access  these 
resources  are  included  in  the  curriculum  packets.  A  number  of  encounters  will  be  literature-based, 
including  a  wide  variety  of  fiction  and  nonfiction  representing  the  diverse  cultures  of  Montana,  the  United 
States,  and  the  world. 


Create  Column 

Either  as  a  response  to  the  encounter  or  in  preparation  for  the  encounter,  students  engage  in  a  creative 
act,  often  exploring  an  art  form  different  from  the  encounter.  The  creative  act  is  realized  through  a 
process  that  could  lead  to  a  performance,  a  project,  a  product  (such  as  a  painting  or  a  poem),  or  an 
exhibit.  The  community  often  provides  both  the  resource  in  the  aesthetic  encounter  and  the  audience 
for  the  creative  act.  The  community  could  be  a  ’live'  audience  by  attending  a  performance  or  exhibit,  or 
could  be  the  audience  for  a  student  publication  or  portfolio. 

As  students  mature,  it  is  both  natural  and  desirable  that  they  begin  to  specialize  within  the  arts.  Although 
we  expect  that  all  students  will  become  proficient  users  of  language-competent  readers,  writers,  speakers, 
and  listeners-we  cannot  expect  that  all  students  will  become  proficient  dancers,  actors,  musicians, 
novelists,  poets,  and  artists.  (Proficient  does  not  mean  professional.)  The  National  Standards  for  Arts 
Education  asks  that  by  the  time  students  have  completed  secondary  school: 

They  should  be  able  to  communicate  at  a  basic  level  in  the  four  arts  disciplines-dance, 
music,  theater,  and  the  visual  arts.  This  includes  knowledge  and  skills  in  the  use  of  the 
basic  vocabularies,  materials,  tools,  techniques,  and  intellectual  methods  of  each  arts 
discipline. 

They  should  be  able  to  communicate  proficiently  in  at  least  one  art  form,  including  the 
ability  to  define  and  solve  artistic  problems  with  insight,  reason,  and  technical  proficiency. 


The  basic  level  is  defined  as  the  achievement  standards  expected  for  students  at  the  completion  of  the 
eighth  grade.  Therefore,  eighth  grade  competencies  are  expected  of  all  students  in  all  of  the  arts.  In  the 
National  Standards  for  Arts  Education,  achievement  standards  for  grades  9-1 2  are  specified  for  ’Proficient' 
and  for  'Advanced.'  They  indicate  that  all  students  are  expected  to  achieve  at  the  proficient  level  in  at 
least  one  art  and  that  students  who  have  elected  specialized  courses  in  a  particular  discipline  are  most 
likely  to  achieve  to  the  advanced  level.  We  are  inclined  to  label  the  achievement  of  the  specialized 
student  (whether  advanced  or  proficient)  as  a  ’creative  or  culturally  significant  response.*  Although  the 
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student  who  is  experimenting  in  the  discipline  may  achieve  at  the  'Appreciation'  level,  which  is  lower, 
these  forays  into  disciplines  that  stress  a  student’s  comfort  level  should  be  encouraged. 

As  with  the  encounters,  cultural  significance  and  quality  are  primary  criteria  for  selecting  or  designing  the 
creative  acts.  Generally,  the  'creates'  listed  in  this  column  on  the  curriculum  cycles  are  products  or 
performances  enacted  for  audiences  beyond  the  teacher.  The  curriculum  packets  suggest  several 
creative  acts.  An  entire  class  may  participate  in  some  of  these  activities.  Often,  however,  students  will 
select  the  creative  act  of  their  choice  or  develop  their  own  creations.  By  the  time  a  student  is  a  junior, 
he  or  she  may  most  often  Create,  Perform,  Interact,  and  Reflect  in  a  specialized  art  form.  When  he  or  she 
branches  out  into  another  form,  we  expect  that  the  response  will  be  assessed  for  its  level  of  appreciation 
or  risk-taking  rather  than  for  its  proficiency. 

Assessment  is  based  on  creative  processes  or  demonstrations,  with  performance  criteria  arising  from  the 
achievement  standards.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  students  need  criteria,  feedback,  and 
opportunities  for  reflection  from  the  beginning  of  and  throughout  the  creative  acts.  This  ongoing 
assessment  lends  itself  to  the  use  of  portfolios  and  journal/sketchbooks. 


Focus  Questions 

Experts  in  interdisciplinary  curriculum  suggest  that  to  develop  a  thematic  unit  adequately,  guiding 
questions  are  necessary  to  clarify  its  scope  and  intent.  Such  questions  are  also  helpful  in  designing 
theme  cycles,  seminars,  and  inquiries.  Although  in  inquiries,  the  students  themselves  are  encouraged 
to  pose  the  questions;  criteria  for  their  questions  are  also  needed.  The  following  criteria  for  designing 
such  focus  questions  were  suggested  by  Heidi  Hayes  Jacobs  at  the  International  Restructuring 
Conference  in  Phoenix,  January  1994.  Focus  questions  should: 

♦  highlight  conceptual  priorities  for  one’s  specific  population, 

♦  fulfill  learning  outcomes, 

♦  contain  umbrella-like  language  that  crosses  disciplines, 

♦  embrace  a  distinct  section  of  the  activities, 

♦  be  realistic  for  the  timeframe, 

♦  be  posted  for  all  participating  teachers  and  students, 

♦  convey  a  logical  sequence  of  learning,  and 

♦  be  understandable  for  the  students. 

The  focus  questions  at  the  top  of  each  curriculum  cycle  can  be  used  to  help  direct  student  inquiries,  unify 
the  theme  cycle,  and  provide  focus  to  the  seminar,  course,  or  workshops. 

Philosophically,  inquiry  should  be  a  central  component  of  an  aesthetic  curriculum.  Maxine  Green  says 
that  our  lives  are  lived  in  the  blur  of  habit  and  an  encounter  with  a  piece  of  art  can  be  the  key  to  helping 
children  become  aware  of  their  own  lives  and  open  them  to  wonder.  A  work  of  art  has  the  potential  to 
plunge  people  into  meaning.  The  goal  of  aesthetic  education  should  then  be  to  guide  students  to  greater 
meaning--to  a  depth  not  visible  at  first  sight.  The  teacher  is  the  critic  who  enables  the  student  to  see 
without  providing  the  final  interpretation.  The  teacher  shares  and  models  how  she/he  has  and  is  dealing 
with  the  questions.  The  central  issue  for  the  teacher  becomes  how  can  works  of  art  be  used  to  open  and 
not  to  restrain  and  categorize.  As  Rilke  said,  'It  is  important  to  love  the  questions.' 
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Content  Standards  for  Aesthetic  Literacy: 

Learning  in  Visual,  Literary  and  Performing  Arts 

from  Montana's  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 


Students  will  LEARN  to  Perceive  and  Analyze 

They  should  have  an  informed  acquaintance  with  exemplary  works  of  visual,  literary  and  performing 
arts  from  a  variety  of  cultures  and  historical  periods.  They  should  be  able  to  develop  and  present  basic 
analyses  of  works  of  art  from  structural,  historical,  and  cultural  perspectives,  and  from  combinations  of 
those  perspectives.  This  includes  the  ability  to  understand  and  evaluate  work  in  the  various  arts 
disciplines.  Students  will: 

•practice  effective  strategies  for  critical  listening,  reading  and  viewing 
•identify  basic  elements,  devices  and  characteristics  of  the  arts 

•  expand  vocabulary  to  increase  understanding 
•compare  and  contrast  in  order  to  understand  and  evaluate 
•question,  think  and  respond  critically  and  creatively 

Students  will  LEARN  to  Communicate 

They  should  be  able  to  communicate  at  a  basic  level  in  dance,  music,  theater,  and  the  visual  arts. 
They  should  be  able  to  communicate  proficiently  in  the  language  arts  and  in  at  least  one  art  form.  Students 
will: 

•determine  audience  and  purpose 

•convey  meaning  and  expression  through  products  and  performances  in  the  arts 
•create  a  variety  of  products,  using  various  media,  genres  and  styles 

•  purposefully  select  media,  images,  form  or  techniques 

•  integrate  past  experiences/performances  to  generate  new  works 

•  learn  processes  of  selection,  practice,  revision,  and  publication,  production,  or  performance 

Students  will  LEARN  to  Connect  Cultures  and  other  Content  Areas 

They  should  be  able  to  relate  various  types  of  arts  knowledge  and  skills  within  and  across  the  arts 
and  other  disciplines.  Students  will: 

•  understand  cultures  through  language  and  the  arts 

•use  systematic  processes  to  gather  and  develop  knowledge 

•  learn  problem-solving  skills  and  reasoning  techniques 

•  use  skills  and  knowledge  in  creative  ways  across  disciplines 
•appreciate  and  understand  individuality  and  community 

Students  will  LEARN  to  Interact  and  Reflect 

They  should  develop  attributes  of  self-discipline,  cooperation,  responsibility,  and  reflectiveness  in 
the  performance,  production,  and  processes  of  the  arts.  Students  will: 

•collaborate  and  cooperate  effectively  with  others  for  publication,  performance,  or  production 

•  initiate,  evaluate  and  adapt  to  change  as  necessary 
•communicate  personal  perceptions  in  appropriate  ways 

•  relate  aesthetic  experiences  to  personal  knowledge 

•  understand  the  arts  as  a  means  of  personal  and  community  enrichment 

•  evaluate  own  work  and  work  of  others 


Delivery  Standards  for  Aesthetic  Literacy: 

Opportunities  for  Learning 
in  the  Visual,  Literary,  and  Performing  Arts 

from  Montana’s  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 

The  opportunity  to  learn  is  dependent  upon  a  philosophical  base  which  nurtures  an  environment 
conducive  to  learning,  questioning,  experiencing  and  creating.  To  achieve  the  content  standards  set  forth 
m  this  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy,  students  should  be  given  opportunities  to- 


Experience  a  rich  variety  of  texts,  forms,  and  works,  traditional  and  contemporary  from  a 
variety  of  cultures 

Become  acquainted  with  exemplary  works  from  a  variety  of  cultures  and  historical  periods 

Engage  in  a  range  of  technological  forms  of  communication  to  understand  and  evaluate 
critically  the  conventions,  demands,  opportunities,  and  responsibilities  of  technologicallv- 
based  discourse 

Engage  productively  in  discussions  to  clarify  thoughts;  to  explore  issues,  feelings  and 
experiences;  and  to  extend  understanding 


Propose  and  pursue  their  own  questions  about  language,  literature,  music,  drama  dance 
and  visual  arts 


Participate  purposefully  in  the  production  and  performance  of  the  arts 

Engage  in  meaningful  processes  that  include  selection,  practice,  revision,  and  publication 
production,  or  performance 

Access  current  sources  of  information  and  displays  to  gather  and  develop  knowledge 
Employ  problem-solving  skills  and  reasoning  techniques 

Use  communication  and  artistic  skills  and  knowledge  in  creative  ways  across  disciplines 
and  in  meaningful  contexts 

Become  constructive  and  critical  members  of  a  community  of  interactive,  creative  learners 

Pursue  their  special  gifts  and  interests  through  co-curricular  offerings  such  as  drama 

speech,  debate,  journalism,  literary  and  art  publications,  performing  groups  and 
humanities  ’ 


Use  their  skills  in  the  community  and  in  the  world 


Activity: 


1.  Read  Musee  des  Beaux  Arts. 

2.  Brainstorm  other  Literary,  Performing,  and  Visual  Arts  in  which 
suffering  is  a  key  element:  List  these  in  the  Encounter  column  of 
the  blank  cycle.  From  the  Content  Standards,  what  could  a  student 
Learn  through  this  Encounter?  Write  it  under  the  Learn  column. 

3.  Form  a  question  that  could  direct  an  inquiry  into  Suffering  as 
related  to  the  arts:  Write  this  into  the  space  between  the  "moun¬ 
tains." 

4.  Look  at  the  Content  Standards  and  design  a  "Create"  for  at  least 
one  of  them.  Write  the  standards  under  "Learn"  and  the  produc¬ 
tion,  performance,  or  project  in  the  "Create"  column. 


Musee  des  Beaux  Arts 


by  W.  H.  Auden 


About  suffering  they  were  never  wrong, 

The  Old  Masters:  how  well  they  understood 
Its  human  position;  how  it  takes  place 
While  someone  else  is  eating  or  opening  a  window  or  just 
walking  dully  along; 

How,  when  the  aged  are  reverently,  passionately  waiting 
For  the  miraculous  birth,  there  always  must  be 
Children  who  did  not  specially  want  it  to  happen,  skating 
On  a  pond  at  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

They  never  forgot 

That  even  the  dreadful  martyrdom  must  run  its  course; 
Anyhow  in  a  corner,  some  untidy  spot  1 

Where  the  dogs  go  on  with  their  doggy  life  and  the 
torturer’s  horse 

Scratches  its  innocent  behind  on  a  tree. 

^  Brueghel  s  Icarus ,  for  instance:  how  everything  turns  away 
Quite  leisurely  from  the  disaster:  the  ploughman  may 
Have  heard  the  splash,  the  foresaken  cry, 

But  for  him  it  was  not  an  important  failure:  the  sun  shone 
As  it  had  to  on  the  white  legs  disappearing  into  the  green 
Water;  and  the  expensive  delicate  ship  that  must  have  seen 
Something  amazing,  a  boy  falling  out  of  the  sky, 

Had  somewhere  to  get  to  and  sailed  calmly  on. 
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MODEL  CURRICULUM  CYCLES 


Elementary  Curriculum  Cycles 

Imagination 

Balance 

Ties  That  Bind:  Universal  Stories 
Celebrating  Life 
Dressing  Up 
Author!  Author! 


Middle  School  Curriculum  Cycles 

Tradition:  The  1940's 
Beautiful  Tools:  The  Automobile 
Pow  Wow 

The  Glory  That  Was  Greece 

Courtship 

Suffering 

What's  So  Funny 


High  School  Curriculum  Cycles 

Culture  Through  a  Moving  Lens:  Film  as  Art 

Self-Portrait 

Tragedy 

Adaptation 

Montana  Dialogue 

Renaissance 

Beauty:  In  the  Eye  of  the  Beholder? 


Adaptable  Curriculum  Cycles 

The  Visiting  Artist 
Concert 

Theater:  E  Pluribus  Unum 
Dance  Workshop 
Pottery  Workshop 
Historical  Museum 

Restoration/Renovation  =  Reinvention? 
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DRESSING  UP  -  Elementary  Level 


EXPANDING  LANGUAGE  ARTS  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  CURRICULUM  CYCLE 

Dressing  Up 

The  listings  under  “Encounter,”  “Learn,”  and  “Create”  in  the  model  curriculum  cycle 
emphasize  skills  and  knowledge  associated  with  aesthetic  literacy.  Aesthetic  literacy,  in  turn, 
depends  on  and  develops  these  elementary-level  language  arts  skills: 

•  The  reading  skills  of  decoding  language,  comprehending  texts,  and  constructing  meaning 

•  The  listening  skills  of  attending,  comprehending,  responding,  and  remembering 

•  The  speaking  skills  of  enunciation,  volume,  tempo,  and  audience  awareness 

•  The  writing  skills  of  organizing,  developing,  and  revising  ideas,  as  well  as  observing 

the  conventions  of  language  and  form 

Although  not  always  part  of  the  encountered  or  created  works  in  the  curriculum  cycle, 
formal  and  informal  language  arts  activities  are  implied  by  the  entries  in  the  "Learn"  column, 
particularly  formal  and  informal  talking  and  writing.  Discussion  and  written  responses  not  only 
develop  students'  oral  and  written  language  skills,  but  also  allow  teachers  to  assess  specific  skills 
and  knowledge,  especially  in  the  areas  of  "Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas"  and 
"Interact  and  Reflect." 

Below  are  further  suggestions  for  using  the  curriculum  cycle  to  develop  language  arts  skills: 

Reading 

•  Research  further  information  about  the  encountered  works.  For  instance,  read  about 

the  museum,  the  theater  company,  or  the  painters  studied.  Read  about  what  people 

wore  in  a  variety  of  cultures,  time  periods,  and  places. 

•  Locate  and  read  other  stories  or  poems  in  which  clothing  plays  an  important  part. 

•  Read  contemporary  and  outdated  etiquette  books  and  record  their  ideas  about 

proper  attire  for  particular  events. 


Listening 

•  Listen  to  reports  on  the  information  from  research  and  interviews. 

•  Interview  adults  on  clothing  styles  when  they  were  children. 

•  Listen  to  guest  speakers  explain  ceremonial  clothes,  fashion  design,  window  dressing, 

and  the  clothing  retail  business. 

Speaking 

•  Report  information  from  research  and  interviews  to  peers. 

•  Participate  in  a  panel  discussion  on  how  and  why  clothing  in  a  particular  culture 

changed  over  time. 

Media 

•  Use  the  computer  in  the  writing  process. 

•  Tape  record  interviews. 

•  Study  magazine  advertisements  for  clothing.  What  age  groups,  gender,  social 

occupations,  and  lifestyles  are  appealed  to? 

Writing 

•  Write  a  letter  inviting  a  guest  speaker  to  class. 

•  Write  a  feature  story  for  the  school/local  newspaper  on  the  guest  speaker’s  remarks. 

•  Summarize  research  on  advertising  in  writing,  using  advertisements  as  examples. 
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The  paintings  of  such  artists  as 

Bruegel,  Watteau,  and  Matisse 

The  stories  in  which  clothing  plays 
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EXPANDING  LANGUAGE  ARTS  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  CURRICULUM  CYCLE 

Dressing  Up 

The  listings  under  “Encounter,”  “Learn,”  and  “Create”  in  the  model  curriculum  cycle 
emphasize  skills  and  knowledge  associated  with  aesthetic  literacy.  Aesthetic  literacy,  in  turn, 
depends  on  and  develops  these  elementary-level  language  arts  skills: 

•  The  reading  skills  of  decoding  language,  comprehending  texts,  and  constructing  meaning 

•  The  listening  skills  of  attending,  comprehending,  responding,  and  remembering 

•  The  speaking  skills  of  enunciation,  volume,  tempo,  and  audience  awareness 

•  The  writing  skills  of  organizing,  developing,  and  revising  ideas,  as  well  as  observing 

the  conventions  of  language  and  form 

Although  not  always  part  of  the  encountered  or  created  works  in  the  curriculum  cycle, 
formal  and  informal  language  arts  activities  are  implied  by  the  entries  in  the  "Learn"  column, 
particularly  formal  and  informal  talking  and  writing.  Discussion  and  written  responses  not  only 
develop  students'  oral  and  written  language  skills,  but  also  allow  teachers  to  assess  specific  skills 
and  knowledge,  especially  in  the  areas  of  "Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas"  and 
"Interact  and  Reflect." 

Below  are  further  suggestions  for  using  the  curriculum  cycle  to  develop  language  arts  skills: 

Reading 

•  Research  further  information  about  the  encountered  works.  For  instance,  read  about 

the  museum,  the  theater  company,  or  the  painters  studied.  Read  about  what  people 

wore  in  a  variety  of  cultures,  time  periods,  and  places. 

•  Locate  and  read  other  stories  or  poems  in  which  clothing  plays  an  important  part. 

•  Read  contemporary  and  outdated  etiquette  books  and  record  their  ideas  about 

proper  attire  for  particular  events. 


Listening 

•  Listen  to  reports  on  the  information  from  research  and  interviews. 

•  Interview  adults  on  clothing  styles  when  they  were  children. 

•  Listen  to  guest  speakers  explain  ceremonial  clothes,  fashion  design,  window  dressing, 

and  the  clothing  retail  business. 

Speaking 

•  Report  information  from  research  and  interviews  to  peers. 

•  Participate  in  a  panel  discussion  on  how  and  why  clothing  in  a  particular  culture 

changed  over  time. 

Media 

•  Use  the  computer  in  the  writing  process. 

•  Tape  record  interviews. 

•  Study  magazine  advertisements  for  clothing.  What  age  groups,  gender,  social 

occupations,  and  lifestyles  are  appealed  to? 

Writing 

•  Write  a  letter  inviting  a  guest  speaker  to  class. 

•  Write  a  feature  story  for  the  school/local  newspaper  on  the  guest  speaker’s  remarks. 

•  Summarize  research  on  advertising  in  writing,  using  advertisements  as  examples. 
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Create  a  pantomime  in  which  a  character 
is  gradually  established  or  continually 
changed  by  putting  on  or  discarding 
hats,  scarves,  veils,  canes,  or  similar  small 
pieces  of  clothing  or  accessories 
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HISTORICAL  MUSEUM  -  Adapt  to  Level 


Establish  and  apply  informed  criteria  for 

evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 

encountered  and  created  works 
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Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


TO:  Model  Schools 

Ambassadors 
Advisors 

FROM:  Jan  Hahn,  Language  Arts  Specialist 

Julie  Smith,  Arts  Education  Specialist 

RE:  Spring  Meeting 


We  have  scheduled  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  spring 
meeting  on  Monday,  May  15,  1995,  at  the  Boone >  &  Crocket  Club 

corner  of  3rd  &  Higgins,  in  Missoula.  The  meeting  will  begin  at 
9:00  a.m.  and  we  hope  to  be  finished  by  4:00  p.m.  A  block  of 
sleeping  rooms  has  been  reserved  at  the  Campus  Inn  for  the  night  of 
Sunday  May  14,  1995.  You  must  make  your  own  reservations  by  April 
27  to  ensure  a  room  at  the  state  rate  of  $31.28.  When  making 
reservations  at  the  Campus  Inn  (549-5134) ,  you  will  need  to  refer 
to  the  OPI  block  of  rooms.  You  will  be  reimbursed,  at  state  rates, 
for  your  travel  (.29  cents  per  mile),  lodging  (up  to  $31.28)  and 
$15.50  per  day  for  meals. 

In  order  to  prepare  meeting  materials,  we  need  an  exact  count,  no 
later  than  April  27,  1995,  of  model  school  representatives, 

ambassadors  and  advisors  who  will  be  attending.  Please  contact  Jan 
(444-3714),  Julie  (444-4442)  or  Nica  (444-1852)  with  this 

information . 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you! 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


DATE:  April  24>  1995 

TO  FAX  PHONE  NUMBER:  (202)  260-8470 

PLEASE  DELIVER  TO:  Kevin  Taylor 

FROM:  Jan  Hahn 

Number  of  pages  in  transmission  including  this  page:  8 

If  this  FAX  transmission  is  not  being  received  properly  or  is  not  readable,  please  call 
(406)444-3714.  Our  FAX  number  is  (406)  444-3924. 

MESSAGE: 

In  response  to  our  telephone  conversation  on  April  19, 1  am  faxing  you  the  revised  budget 
for  Award  #  R215G30044-95,  The  Montana  Arts  and  English  Curricular  Framework,  in  the 

amount  of  $250,330. 

mail  you  a  paper  copy  today  as  well.  We  hope  to  get  the  paperwork  from  the 
USDOE  confirming  this  award  soon  so  that  we  can  finalize  the  implementation  contracts 
with  the  model  schools  and  the  five  schools  that  are  slated  to  provide  training  to  teachers 
or  purchase  materials  for  their  projects. 

I  will  be  at  the  FIE/FIRST  Project  Directors  Meeting  in  Alexandria  on  May  4-5.  Perhaps 
I  will  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  you  there. 


Ty^uynissiorU^dvocate^ommunicaie^ducat^n^^ccountabl^^hos^^erveJ 
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BUDGET  FOR  ARTS  AND  ENGUSH  CURRICULAR  FRAMEWORK;  YEAR  THREE 

Montana 

Award  Number  R21G30044 


11.  Electronic  correspondence:  Faxing,  conference  calls,  videotape  update 

12.  Newsletter  printing  and  postage;  Information  and  Correspondence 

COMMUNICATIONS  SUBTOTAL 


zoo 
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13.  Office  of  Public  Instruction  Indirect  Costs  t  Z - . . 

16,830  1 

IN  DIRECTS  AND  OFFICE  EXPENDITURES  TOTAL 

110,330 

CONTRACTED  SCHOOL  SITE  EXPENSES/REIMBURSEMENTS  AND  INCENTIVES 

14.  Model  School  site  support  _ 

150,000  /  | 

15  Model  School  Site  applicant  incentives  (15,  at  $2,000  each) 

3OtG0O— 

TOTAL  DIRECTLY  DISTRIBUTED  TO  SCHOOLS 

180,000 

TOTAL  REQUESTED  FOR  GRANT  APPLICATION 

290,330 
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BUDGET  NARRATIVE:  YEAR  THREE 
Montana  Arts  and  English  Curricula r  Framework 
Award  Number  R215G300044 


This  budget  reflects  an  increase  in  the  scope  of  the  work  proposed  in  the  continuation  grant 
application  of  1994.  We  are  requesting  funding  for  a  few  additional  activities  which  will  enable  us  to 
enhance  communications  and  one  additional  item  that  will  broaden  the  proposed  goals  to  more  schools. 
Those  additions  are  noted  below. 

As  in  the  original  grant  proposal,  the  amount  of  funding  requested  for  Year  Three  is  more  than 
the  amount  that  was  needed  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  Year  Two.  The  design  of  this  project  depends 
on  beginning  with  a  small  core  of  educators  during  the  first  year,  expanding  to  schools,  communities,  and 
more  educators  during  the  second  year,  and  directly  involving  students  and  additional  educators  and 
communities  during  the  third  year.  With  each  expansion,  more  funds  are  needed.  We  hope  that  once 
the  hard  work  of  developing,  piloting,  and  promoting  the  framework  has  been  completed,  schools  will  be 

able  to  carry  on  with  little  additional  funding. 


1  &  2.  The  half-time  project  assistant  sets  up  meetings,  does  mailings,  copies  curricular  materials,  orders 
supplies,  proofreads,  tracks  the  budget,  arranges  travel  and  reimbursements,  and  supports  the  project 

as  needed. 

3.  An  outside  evaluator,  under  contract,  will  complete  the  evaluation  of  the  project,  including  the 
management  of  the  assessment  of  student  achievement,  attitudes,  and  teacher  surveys. 

4.  Contracts  with  ambassadors  and/or  advisors  include  stipends  and  travel  expenses  for  helping  the 
model  schools,  presenting  to  other  audiences,  and  participating  in  the  spring  conference.  We  estimate 
that  20  of  the  original  ambassadors  and  advisors  will  actively  continue  with  workshops.  Their  contracts 
will  be  for  $1350  each,  which  should  cover  six,  two-day  visits  and  travel  to  the  spring  institute.  This  differs 
from  the  third-year  budget  submitted  last  year  in  that  it  is  budgeted  as  a  lump  sum  rather  than  split  into 
mileage,  lodging,  meals,  and  stipends.  The  amount  requested  for  this  activity  is  $15,850  less  than  _ 
indicated  in  last  year’s  proposal.  It  is  reduced  to  reflect  a  more  realistic  estimate  of  how  many 
consultations  the  ambassadors  (who  are  full-time  teachers)  will  be  able  to  provide. 

5.  To  broaden  the  audience  for  the  framework,  staff  members  from  model  schools  will  be  encouraged  to 
present  at  state  and  national  conferences  during  the  1995-96  school  year  and  summer.  We  estimate  that 

two  people  from  each  of  the  five  sites  will  travel  to  a  national  meeting  (10  people,  $1 ,000  each)  and  that  '  %qc  o 
one  of  the  project  directors  or  an  ambassador  will  also  participate  in  each  trip  ($5,000).  This  amount  has 
been  increased  from  $10,000  in  last  year’s  proposal  to  include  the  opportunity  to  involve  directors  and/or 

ambassadors. 

6.  Fifteen  model  school  staff  members  (3  from  each  school)  will  be  funded  to  present  at  the  spring 
institute,  designed  not  only  for  those  directly  involved  in  implementation  of  the  framework  to  share  their 
successes  and  problems,  but  to  further  involve  the  public  and  other  schools.  This  budget  uses  the  figure 
of  $2,475,  the  cost  of  bringing  a  team  of  15  curriculum  writers  to  Helena  for  a  one-day  meeting  in 
September.  Sixteen  advisory  committee  members  or  ambassadors  who  are  not  acting  as  consultants  will 
also  be  invited  to  the  spring  meeting.  Their  travel  is  estimated  at  $2,640.  Room  charges  for  the  meeting 
are  estimated  at  $900  and  incidental  institute  expenses,  including  programs,  at  $485. 
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submitted  last  year. 

^simiMthSteash'rnodel^choSwili  develop  only  four  new  cycles,  reducing  the  number  of  pages  sightly. 

We  intend  to  print  2,000  copies. 

==~=S=:Hr~-5H-=':  - 

s£s£S=s33“3£KS£r SH , 

in  the  third-year  budget  submitted  last  year. 

1 2  Mailing  and  copying  relevant  materials,  including  newsletters  to  the  model  sites  and  all  supporters  of  ,p 
aesthetic  literacy  are  funded  in  this  Hem,  which  was  not  included  in  last  yearts  proposal. 

Therefore°h-ie  Hidirect'cost1  amourrt  s$hown  in  the  continuation  gran,  is  based  on  the  administrative  costs 
listed  under  personnel,  travel,  and  communications.  'p  0 

14.  Through  the  application  competHion,  model  schools  will  be  awarded  rortractsfwfundi^  that 

propose  that'five^oders^eT  wH|ZreceiveesmCavera'genof  $!m!ooO  each  to  provide  teacher  release  tHne  * 

fnsePrvice,  artists  in  residence,  materials  and  resources,  which  may  include  minor  upgrades  to  exist  g 
facilities,  guest  speakers  and  student  field  trips. 

in  -Model  school  sHe  applicant  incentives-  is  a  new  Hem  in  the  budge*,  and  the  only  newHemthat 
^r^r^of  the  project  It  is  an  incentive  for  the  schools  that  labored  over  the,  Model,  3 * , * '  * 

funding  in  exchange  for  piloting  the  framework. 

ThP  total  reouested  for  the  grant  in  Year  Three  amounts  to  $77,493  more  than  was  proposed 
orioinallv  However  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  with  a  relatively 
modest  amount  of  money.  In  addition,  this  framework's  impact  will  not  be  confined  to 
of  the  project  has  already  exceeded  expectations  and  the  additional  monies  will  enable  us  to  maintain 

momentum ^  fcrfngs  (/)0  f0(a7  for  Montana's  three-year  Innovation  in  Education  Grant  to  $5 39,849. 
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ESTIMATED  YEARLY  IN-KIND  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Salaries  and  benefits  for  project  directors  _ _ — 

35,000 

Technology:  MacLab,  Telecommunications  network  (equipment  and  800  numbers), 
Computer  Training  Lab,  Telephone  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ i - 

21,000 

Professional  Organization  Support  (MATELA,  MAEA,  etc.) _ 

4,000 

Fprinhment  Resources  (Arts  Council,  Arts  Alliance,  Artists  in  Schools,  etc.) _ 

40,000 

TOTAL  IN-KIND  CONTRIBUTIONS  EACH  YEAR 

$100,000 

I 
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Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


April  27,  1995 


1~ 

Dear  2~: 

As  you  know,  in  January  we  wrote  a  Continuation  Grant  for  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic 
Literacy  asking  for  an  additional  $30,000  to  provide  some  help  for  the  schools  that  applied 
to  become  Schools  of  Aesthetic  Literacy  but  were  not  awarded  subgrants.  Unfortunately, 
we  were  not  awarded  as  much  as  we  had  hoped.  However,  we  did  receive  $10,000  for  that 
purpose  and  have  about  $5,000  in  this  year’s  budget  to  help  applicant  schools. 

Your  school  was  one  of  the  five  runner-up  schools.  The  need  for  geographical  and  school- 
size  diversity  was  an  important  factor  as  those  last  choices  were  made.  Your  application  was 
rated  highly  by  the  team  of  scorers. 

If  you  are  still  interested  in  pursuing  some  of  the  goals  that  you  identified  in  your 
Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  Model  School  Site  Grant  Application,  we  would  like  you 
to  participate  in  this  project.  Here’s  what  you  can  do: 

1)  Select  an  activity  (training,  classes,  materials,  planning  time,  etc.)  that  you  could 
complete  before  July  31,  costing  less  than  $1,000. 

2)  Highlight  the  activity  in  your  original  grant  proposal  or  describe  that  activity  in 
about  one  page.  Explain  how  it  will  enhance  aesthetic  literacy  in  your  school  next 
year.  Draft  a  budget  of  up  to  $1,000. 

3)  Select  an  aesthetic  encounter(s)  (visiting  artist,  trip,  student  materials,  etc.)  for  the 
1995-96  school  year  that  will  cost  up  to  $2,000. 

4)  Describe  these  events  or  highlight  them  in  your  original  grant  proposal  and  attach 
a  budget  of  not  more  than  $2,000. 

5)  Send  these  proposals  to  Nica  Carte,  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  P.O.  Box  202501, 
Helena,  MT  59620-2501  by  May  19. 


"It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve." 
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Rather  than  flow  these  funds  through  to  your  school,  we  will  pay  the  bills,  registration  costs, 
etc.  that  you  submit  to  us.  If  you  are  not  interested,  please  let  us  know  as  soon  as  possible 
so  that  we  can  make  this  offer  to  another  school. 

You  are  also  invited  to  send  one  to  three  people  to  the  Model  School  Meeting  to  be  held 
on  Monday  May  15,  at  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  (the  old  Milwaukee  Station)  on  the 
corner  of  3rd  and  Higgins  in  Missoula.  The  meeting  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  and  end  at  about 
4:15  p.m.  Model  school  representatives  will  explain  their  projects.  Ambassadors  and 
advisors  will  be  there  to  ask  questions  and  make  suggestions.  You  may  participate  in  the 
questioning  and  group  sessions.  Lunch  will  be  provided. 

If  you  are  interested  in  participating  in  this  meeting,  please  call  Nica  (444-1852),  Jan  (444- 
3714s)  or  Julie  (444-4442)  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  literacy  grant 
will  pay  mileage  for  one  car  from  your  school  ($0.29.  per  mile)  to  Missoula,  your  substitute 
costs  on  Monday,  and  costs  of  meals  enroute  to  Missoula,  at  up  to  $15.50  per  day. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 


Sincerely, 


Jan  Hahn 

Language  Arts  Specialist 
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Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


May  30,  1995 


Barbara  Ostrum 
Billings  Senior  High  School 
425  Grand  Avenue 
Billings,  MT  59101 

Dear  Barbara: 

During  the  past  two  weeks,  I  have  been  pursuing  other  funding  sources  for  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic 
Literacy  applicants  who  were  not  selected  as  model  schools.  We’re  not  willing  to  allow  your  plans  to 
implement  the  framework  to  become  wasted  efforts.  I  have  written  to  the  Lila  Wallace-Reader  s  Digest  Fund, 
Exxon,  Montana  Power,  Jane  Fonda  and  Ted  Turner,  Burlington  Northern,  and  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston. 
I  have  enclosed  a  "generic"  letter  of  the  type  that  I  wrote  to  each  of  these  prospects. 

I  have  also  enclosed  a  grant  application  from  the  Dennis  &  Phyllis  Washington  Charitable  Foundation,  as  well 
as  a  possible  way  to  begin  filling  out  the  questions.  If  your  school  is  near  a  Montana  Rail  Link  line  (Bozeman, 
Florence,  Lolo,  Missoula,  Poison,  Reedpoint,  St.  Ignatius)  of  another  Washington  property,  you  may  want  to 
pursue  this  avenue.  I  will  write  to  this  Foundation  alerting  them  to  the  possibility  of  your  applications  and 
pledging  our  support. 

You  may  have  some  other  possibilities  within  your  own  communities.  I’m  hoping  you  will  be  tenacious  about 
finding  a  way  to  make  your  plans  a  reality.  As  I  stated  in  the  enclosed  letter,  your  work  thus  far  in  the  pursuit 
of  aesthetic  literacy  could  provide  a  private  funding  source  with  the  perfect  opportunity  to  help  an  educational 
program  that  will  be  visible  and  get  results. 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  apply  for  a  private  grant,  meet  with  any  successes  or  are  contacted  by  any  of  the 
organizations  that  I  have  written.  We  would  like  to  include  you  in  the  network  of  Schools  for  Aesthetic 

Literacy. 

In  the  meantime,  our  ambassadors  are  still  available  to  give  workshops  about  implementing  the  framework. 
We  have  a  set  of  12  videotapes,  a  teachers’  guide,  and  some  textbooks  on  the  American  Cinema  that  we  can 
loan  to  you.  If  you  would  like  some  resources  or  help  from  this  office  or  from  the  ambassadors  and/or 
advisors,  please  call  me  at  444-3714. 

Sincerely, 


Jan  Hahn 

Language  Arts  Specialist 


"It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve. 
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Journal  of  the  Project  Director,  Jan  Hahn 
Second  Year 


May  through  July,  1995 

On  May  3,  I  flew  to  D.C.  with  my  husband,  since  we  had  a  FIE/FIRST  Project 
Directors  Meeting  May  4-5  in  Alexandria.  Curt  and  I  planned  to  spend  the  weekend  as 
tourists.  We  heard  fine  presenters,  met  our  colleagues  in  small  groups,  and  I  gave  a 
presentation  on  "Program  Management  Issues"  in  one  of  the  general  sessions  as  part  of  a 
"Panel  of  Experienced  Project  Directors."  I  was  the  only  one  on  the  panel  who  had  actually 
prepared  a  "speech,"  complete  with  overheads.  I  used  the  tasks  of  leadership  outlined  by 
John  Gardner  in  his  book  On  Leadership  to  describe  how  we  had  envisioned  goals,  affirmed 
values  motivated,  managed,  achieved  workable  unity,  explained,  and  initiated  the  change 
process  in  the  model  schools.  I  also  discussed  the  use  of  incentives,  moral  involvement,  and 
transformational  leadership  within  a  bureaucracy.  Several  people  told  me  afterwords  that 

they  had  found  my  comments  very  interesting. 

On  May  15  we  held  the  model  school  meeting  in  Missoula  at  the  Boone  and 

Crockett  Club,  which  is  in  the  beautiful  old  depot  station  near  the  river.  Representatives 
from  the  model  schools  had  about  45  minutes  to  explain  their  projects  to  the  other  model 
school  representatives,  project  school  representatives,  ambassadors,  and  advisors.  Highwood 
sent  almost  their  entire  staff.  This  was  an  incredibly  exciting  meeting.  Ambassadors  and 
advisors  were  glowing  with  pride  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  school  representatives  could 

hardly  be  contained. 

Ambassadors  Chris  Brewer,  Tom  Mollgaard,  and  Brandy  Howey  helped  with  planning 
meetings  in  May  and  June  and  Brandy  and  Pete  Shea  gave  an  all-day  workshop  at  Hays- 
Lodeepole.  C.S.  Porter  Middle  School  hosted  a  public  reception  to  celebrate  their  initiation 
as  a  "School  of  Aesthetic  Literacy"  on  June  6,  which  Julie  and  I  attended.  Brandy,  Bob 
Rennick,  Sherrill  Dolezilek  and  Matt  Farris  gave  two  separate  presentations  at  the  Rural 
Education  Conference  in  Dillon  on  June  28-29.  Several  of  our  model  school  folks,  as  we 
as  teachers  from  Pryor  and  Highland  School  in  Billings  attended  the  Prairie  Visions  Institute 
in  Nebraska,  June  19-23.  They  returned  filled  with  knowledge  and  excitement.  We  paid 
registrations  for  staff  of  Hawthorne  to  go  to  a  Getty  Conference  at  the  National  Gallery. 

As  the  fiscal  year  came  to  a  close,  we  sent  some  ambassadors  and  model  school  site 
representatives  to  additional  trainings  and  purchased  a  few  books  on  topics  related  to 
aesthetic  literacy  for  the  model  schools  to  add  to  their  professional  libraries.  We  sent  Julie 
Smith  to  a  training  in  the  multiple  intelligences  (taught  by  Chris  Brewer)  here  in  Helena  as 
her  last  item  of  business  before  leaving  her  position  as  Arts  Education  Specialist  at  O  . 
(Julie  was  among  the  staff  members  who  lost  their  jobs  due  to  cutbacks). 

Our  last  activity  this  fiscal  year  will  be  sponsorship  of  Paiedia  training,  Socratic 

Seminar"  on  the  University  of  Montana  campus  July  27-28. 
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FIE/FIRST  GRANT  PROJECT  DIRECTORS  MEETING 
Program  Management  Issues 
May  4,  1995 


Jan  Hahn 

Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction 


(Please  note:  This  speech  was  accompanied  by  slides.) 


INTRODUCTION 


Our  project,  originally  entitled,  The  Montana  Arts  and  English  Curricular  Framework,  is  now  known  as 
The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy.  I  think  the  evolution  of  our  name  illustrates  how  simply 
"managing"  this  project  became  "leading"  curricular  reform.  The  phrase  "Arts  and  English"  does  not 
capture  the  true  spirit  of  integration.  Nor  does  "Curricular  Framework"  sound  future-oriented. 

We  began  using  the  word  "Aesthetic"  to  encompass  the  literary,  performing,  and  visual  arts,  and  "Literacy" 
to  embody  communication  skills  in  the  visual,  verbal,  musical  and  movement  languages.  Our  Instructional 
Guide  begins  with  an  extended  definition  of  "Aesthetic  Literacy"  that  represents  one  of  the  major 
accomplishments  of  our  writing  phase. 

Part  of  leadership  concerns  "Management  Issues."  Unless  details  are  managed,  any  project  can  slip  into 
such  a  quagmire  that  leadership  is  impossible.  But  like  the  evolution  of  our  name,  management  became 
leadership.  I  will  be  discussing  management  issues  by  using  the  tasks  of  leadership  outlined  by  John 
Gardner  in  his  book,  On  Leadership. 


ENVISIONING  GOALS 


First,  I’d  like  to  address  the  important  leadership  task  of  ENVISIONING  GOALS.  During  the  weeks  that  the 
Art  Specialist  and  I  wrote  the  original  grant  proposal,  we  formed  our  vision  of  innovative  schools.  We 
wrote  down  our  dreams  about  how  the  arts  and  English  could  energize  one  another,  how  curriculum  itself 
could  be  reformed,  how  integration  could  inspire  a  better  way  to  structure  schools,  and  how  a  few  model 
schools  could  showcase  these  concepts. 

That  dream  of  placing  aesthetics  at  the  heart  of  education  captured  the  imagination  of  many  Montana 
educators  who  applied  to  become  a  part  of  either  the  curriculum  writing  team  or  the  advisory  committee. 
Each  applicant  saw  his  own  discipline-visual  arts,  music,  drama,  dance,  or  English-as  the  most 
integrative.  Somehow  their  own  visions  of  how  schools  could  improve  were  reflected  in  this  project. 

A  part  of  this  envisioning  is  almost  literal.  Some  of  us  need  schematics  that  graphically  illustrate  the 
concepts  we’re  trying  to  build.  Our  first  schematic,  which  was  part  of  the  grant  proposal,  attempted  to 
show  the  connections  between  the  the  visual,  literary  and  performing  arts  by  using  what  we  naively  called 
"outcomes"  as  a  gear  in  the  middle. 
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This  final  schematic  attempts  to  capture  the  design  of  our  curriculum  cycles,  focusing  on  how  instructional 
activities  ^Aesthetic  Encounters)  and  assessments  (Creative  Acts)  must  be  balanced  and  stabilized  by 
standards  Using  such  visuals  helped  all  the  participants  understand  the  projects  major  focus. 


affirming  values 

The  18  curriculum  writers  did  not  begin  the  process  sharing  common  values.  To  help  the  group  develop 
some  shared  understandings,  I  had  mailed  out  a  packet  of  readings  before  our  first  meeting,  wh 
included  the  grant  application  and  narrative. 

The  first  meeting  began  with  a  morning  session  called  "Envisioning  the  Role  of  Aesthetics  in  Education," 
with  speakers,  information,  and  small  group  discussions  about  the  processes  and  the  possibilities. 

Their  differences  were  obvious  as  I  watched  the  English  teachers  taking  copious  notes  the  art  teachers 
drawing  caricatures  of  our  speakers,  and  the  drama  teachers  gesturing  expressively  when  they  commente 

We  emted'the  first  day  at  a  local  art  museum  with  a  public  reception  to  which  artists,  teachers,  and  many 
"her  people  somehow  connected  to  the  arts  or  English  were  invited.  Their  importance  was  recognized. 

nurino  our  first  three-day  meeting,  we  accomplished  something  very  impressive:  envisioning  a  three- 
dimensional  curriculum  design.  This  vision  would  undergo  change  as  we  continued  to  dwa top 
but  we  had  established  the  concepts  of  "Aesthetic  Encounters  and  the  organization  of  Content  Standar 
based  on  the  draft  of  the  National  Standards  in  Arts  Education  as  values  that  we  shared. 

MOTIVATING 

Our  curriculum  writers  did  not  benefit  financially:  either  the  cost  of  substitutes  or  $100  on  a  Saturday  was 
paid  Some  of  Tu  writers  drove  over  six  hours,  one  way,  to  attend  meetings.  How  were  they  motivated? 
Many  hoped  that  the  own  schools  would  be  selected  as  model  sites.  Some  liked  the  concept  so  well 
that  working  on  the  project  gave  them  energy.  Some  formed  bonds  with  other  committee  members 
Some  enjoyed  beingPellvated  to  experts  on  integrated  curriculum  design.  Most  felt  they  were  part  of 

something  important. 

One  of  the  motivators  was  the  opportunity  for  each  curriculum  writer  to  travel  to  a  conference  or  visit  the 
school  of  his  or  her  choice.  Their  destinations  included  national  subject-are  conferences,  the  Alliance  for 
Curhculum  Reform  in  Chicago,  a  Howard  Gardner  Conference,  Practioners’  Paradise  in  Rochester  the 
Conference  on  Restructuring  in  Phoenix,  and  visits  to  the  Minnesota  Center  for  Arts  Education,  scho 

in  South  Carolina  and  Las  Vegas. 

Each  of  the  team  members  came  back  from  their  travels  with  their  own  expertise,  and  at  the  same  time 
developed  shared  values  about  inquiry-based  instruction,  the  conflict  of  depth  vs.  coverage,  multiple 
intelligences,  and  the  power  of  integration  and  the  arts. 

MANAGING 


1)  Planning  and  priority  setting 

Althouqh  we  did  not  rigidly  follow  the  agendas  set  before  meetings  and  we  were  not  always  on  the  timeline 
as  fanned  we  marched  along  with  clear  goals  in  mind.  Each  meeting’s  agenda  was  sent  to  participants 
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theP  needs  of  their  audiences.  They  left  the  training  meeting  armed  with  transparencies,  videotape  , 
handouts,  and  the  documents  themselves. 

™===S£35=S 

Encounters  creative  activities,  and  identification  of  resources  as  our  most  useful  contributions  to  the  le  . 

The  advisory  committee,  understanding  the  significance  of  the  standards,  cwnseM  *e ' 

to  maintain  the  focus.  Through  the  work  of  a  small  subcommittee,  we  wrote  standards  and  assessmen 

of  which  the  entire  team  was  proud. 

In  retrosoect  I  see  that  the  time  spent  on  developing  those  27  Curriculum  Cycles  was  well-spent  The 
cy£E  have drawn  ordinary  teachers  into  the  framework's  concepts.  It's  the  package  of  folders,  slipped 
into  a  plastic  portfolio,  that  the  teachers  in  Montana  really  love. 


2)  Organizing  and  Institution-Building 

SSrSSSSHi HSESSS 

framework,  poised  to  showcase  the  curriculum. 

The  200  educators  who  attended  our  conference,  the  Institute  for  Aesthetic  Literacy,  went  back  to  their 

teacher  training,  classroom  practices,  and  the  language  that  we  ve  develope  . 

3)  Keeping  the  Project  Functioning 

KeeDina  an  eve  on  the  budget,  dealing  with  changes  in  personnel,  developing  policies  and  Pr0°edu"* 

Sc  .ira  sKr-ssrs  rtr r  rr ssrasi-i  j: 

working  2.5  hours  a  day  for  this  project. 
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_  Q  honinninn  however  we  also  had  a  Consultant/Editor  under  contract.  This  person  provided  a 

S=5:=3=HS5S 

agency,  was  critical  to  keeping  the  project  functioning. 


ACHIEVING  WORKABLE  UNITY 

The  people  who  met  in  September  of  1993  were  a  working  group,  not  a  team.  It  probably  wasn't  until  this 
September  that  they  had  finally  jelled  into  a  real  team. 

sHsSlsiii 

and  the  purposes  of  the  project. 

The  team  was  divided  across  disciplines  into  elementary,  middle  school,  and  high 'school! 

dilute  the  integrity  of  her  discipline. 

team. 

§§ 

comfortable  than  being  a  leader  whose  primary  concern  is  relationships. 

However  in  the  end  when  the  team  finally  had  the  published  work-the  Instructiona1  Guide  and  the 
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became  a  highly-unified  and  productive  team,  ready  to  enthusiastically  begin  promoting  their  product  as 
ambassadors. 


explaining 

rardner  lists  the  next  function  of  leadership  as  explaining.  To  achieve  this,  the  ambassadors  began  giving 

=:2=Sr=S:S-3= 

had  the  opportunity.  In  fact,  the  ambassadors  are  still  doing  presentations,  taking  on  leadership 
themselves. 

INITIATING  THE  CHANGE  PROCESS 

Our  five  model  schools  are  now  meeting,  learning,  and  preparing  to  implement , SSo'oOOefchto 
Rv  thP  end  of  next  vear,  these  schools  will  have  spent  from  $30  to  $50,000  eacn  10 

to  higher  achievement. 

We've  exoanded  the  number  of  schools  that  will  be  helped  financially  by  this  grant.  We  will  pay ^  several 

t^hea^our  concepts  validated  by  complete  strangers,  from  other  places.  Many  other  schools  w,ll  see  the 
value  of  the  concepts  embedded  in  our  framework  and  begin  to  change. 

COMPLIANCE:  POWER  AND  INVOLVEMENT 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  role  of  leadership  in  institutionalizing  ideas.  You  should  kno^^  ^°^nSf 
withholding  funding,  reprimands-just  won  t  fly  in  Montana. 

explained  the  framework  to  others.  That  kind  of  involvement  will  initiate  change. 

TRANSFORMATIONAL  LEADERSHIP  WITHIN  A  BUREAUCRACY 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  discuss  a  problem  related  to  changing  systems  and  inspiring  innovation  from  the 
confines  of  a  bureaucracy-such  as  a  typical  SEA. 
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A  *t»t»  hnreaucracv  is  often  focused  on  the  upcoming  legislative  session  or  election,  tends  to  be  reactive, 
rather  than  proactive,  and  concerns  itself  with  managing,  rather  than  transforming  the  system.  There  is 
a  sensitivity  to  what  the  public  wants  and  a  desire  to  adapt  to  external  events. 

I  havo  directed  state-level  curriculum  development  in  the  past.  But  without  the  "purpose"  of  innovation  in 
Sen  we  wrote  a  good  useable  currteulum  model  that  reflected  then-current  best  practices  n 
educati  ,  implemented  without  radical  changes  where  ever  teachers  had  kept  reasonably 

^:“r^r^uage,  writing  process,  and  literature-based  instruction.  It  was 

comfortable  even  within  the  bureaucracy. 

c  ...  we  emohasized  the  concepts  of  innovation  and  standards-based  reform.  Only  the  most 

ho d^ to^str etc^i accent  anTtegrlVo" E^gHsh  Lithe  arts,  Lquiry-based 
instruction,  and  curriculum  with  standards  as  a  key  component. 

»»*■ 

of  WsTtate  agency.'  Although  the  framework  is  designed  to  provide  a  model  of  systemic  reform,  the 
systems  it  reforms  will  be  at  the  school  or  district  level,  not  the  state  level. 

Aonrriino  to  Edcar  Schein  one  of  the  critical  roles  of  leadership  "is  first  of  all  to  notice  changes  in  the 
environment  and  then  to  figure  out  what  needs  to  be  done  to  remain 

attention  to  team-building  strategies,  and  initiating  change. 
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Model  School  Representative  Meeting 
May  15,  1995 
Tentative  Agenda 


9:00  Welcome,  Brief  Introductions 

Status  of  Grant  and  OPI  Reorganization 

9:20  Developing  a  Shared  Language 

Reflections  by  Ambassador  J.  Malcolm  Swan 


Presentations  by  Model  School  Staff 

9:30  Arlee 

10:00  Bigfork 

10:30  Billings 

11:00  Highwood 

11:30  Porter 

12:00  Questions 


LUNCH  12:30-1:30 


Explorations  into  Collaboration  and  Evaluation 
1:30  Assessment  and  Evaluation  Overview 

2:00  Divide  into  groups  of  eight. 

Use  the  Inquiry  Design  to  Answer  the  Following  Questions: 

1.  What  do  you  need  to  help  your  students  pursue  aesthetic  literacy 

or  to  help  you  do  your  job? 

2.  What  kind  of  help  can  you  provide  other  schools/teachers  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  the  framework? 

3.  What  kind  of  collaboration  among  the  model  schools,  ambassadors, 
advisors,  and  OPI  will  be  the  most  effective? 

4.  What  kind  of  information  can  (or  should)  you  collect  now  that  will  be 
useful  next  year  for  evaluating  this  project?  Do  you  have  any  ideas  for 
tasks  or  questions  to  collect  that  information? 


2:30  Re-group  into  all  Ts,  2’s,  3*s,  and  4*s. 

3:00  Report  back  to  large  group.  Discuss. 

4:00  Suggestions  for  Additional  Resources 

4:15  Adjourn 


INQUIRY  DESIGN 

1.  Number  off  like  this:  1,1;  2,2;  3,3;  4,4. 

2.  All  number  l’s  will  ask  the  number  1  question;  all  2’s  will  ask  2,  etc. 

3.  Interview  one  another  using  your  question.  Limit  interviews  to  3  minutes  per  person. 
Take  notes. 

4.  All  second  numbers  will  rotate  around  the  table  and  ask  their  question  of  the  next 
number.  Interview  each  other.  Rotate  until  everyone  at  the  table  has  been  interviewed 
on  every  question. 


Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 
Spring  Meeting  (May  15,  1995)  Attendees 


Advisors  /  Ambassadors 

Model  Schools/Proiects 

Claudette  Morton 

Laura  Repnak 

Mac  Swan 

Doug  Vanderpan 

Harold  Smith 

Deborah  Johnson 

Peter  Shea 

Becky  Nelson 

Bob  Rennick 

Matthew  Farris 

Tom  Mollgaard 

Diana  Knudson 

Wes  Hines 

Linda  Roberts 

Sherrill  Dolezilek 

Rebecca  Davis 

Chris  Brewer 

Jane  Suberg 

Brandy  Howey 

Mary  Ahnert 

Harol  Gray 

Johanna  Bangeman 

Jim  Kriley 

Pam  Morris 

Fran  Morrow 

Jackie  Boshka 

Margaret  Johnson 

Carla  Getz 

Margaret  Grant  Scott 

Seena  Holst 

Ann  Shattuck 

OPI  Staff 

Mary  Ann  Kelly 

Tammy  Elser 

Jan  Hahn 

Shirley  Day 

Julie  Smith 

Shephanie  Lambert 

Nica  Carte 

Joy  Nelson 

New  Principal  from  CS  Porter 

) 
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FRAMEWORK  FOR  AESTHETIC  LITERACY 


MODELSCHOOLS 


Porter  Middle  School 
215  South  6th  West 
Missoula,  MT  59801 
HUP  (406)  542-4060 

Ann  Shattuck,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Seena  Holst,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Carla  Getz,  Arts  Education  Teacher 


Arlee  School 
PO  Box  37 
Arlee,  MT  59801 
(406)  726-3216 

Tammy  Elser,  Language  Arts  Teacher 

Home:  543-4602 

Ellin  Ifft,  Arts  Education  Teacher 


Bigfork  Elementary  School 
PO  Box  188 
Bigfork,  MT  59911. 

(406)  837-7412,  837-7411 
Mary  Ahnert,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Dawn  Podolske,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Jackie  Boshka,  Authorized  Rep. 
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Billings  Central  High  School 
PO  Box  31158 
Billings,  MT  59107-1158 
(406)  245-6651 

Laure  Repnak,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Rebecca  Davis,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Ronald  Nistler,  Authorized  Rep. 


srHOOT.S  WITH  MODEL  PROJECTS 


Hawthorne  School 
114  North  Rouse 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  585-1506 

Sue  Winstead,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Debbie  Winjum,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Marilyn  Delger,  Authorized  Rep. 


Castle  Rock  7-8 
1441  Governor's  Blvd. 

Billings,  MT  59101 
(406)  255-3710 

Patricia  Tomey,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Brenda  Rose,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Peggy  A.  Parker,  Authorized  Rep. 


Bridger  Alternative  School 
PO  Box  520 
Bozeman,  MT  59771 
(406)  585-1506 

Janice  Benham,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Dave  Swingle,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Mary  Ann  Kelly,  Arts  Education  Teacher 


DeSmet  Public  Schools 
6355  Padre  Lane 
Missoula,  MT  59802 
(406)  549-4994 

Stephanie  Lambert,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Jody  Paulson,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Shirley  Day,  Principal 


Highwood  K-8 
RR  1  Box  100 
Highwood,  MT  59450 
(406)  733-2081 

Diana  Knudson,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Matt  Farris,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Jeff  Blessum,  Authorized  Rep. 


Lewis  &  Clark  School 
2901  Park 
Missoula  MT  59801 
(406)  542-4035 

Joy  Nelson,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Margaret  Scott,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Tomi  Kent,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Janet  Potts,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Karen  Allen,  Principal 
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Amounts  Awarded  and  Slated  for  Award  to 
Schools  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 
from  the  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction 
based  on  an  OPI  Grant  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Education 


School 

Request 

First  Award 

Tentative 

Second  Award 

Probable 

Total  Award 

Arlee  K-12 

$54,961 

$19,640 

$32,000 

$  51,640 

Bigfork  Elementary 

$64,000 

$20,000 

$32,000 

$  52,000 

Billings  Central 

$34,653 

$  7,091 

$24,000 

$  31,091 

Porter  Middle  School 

$58,137 

$17,949 

$32,000 

$  49,949 

High  wood  School 

$28,670 

$  8320 

$19,000 

$  27320 

$  73,000 

$139,000 

$212,000 

Bridger  Alternative 

$53,400 

$  1,000 

$2,000 

$  3,000 

Castle  Rock  Middle 

$57,347 

$  1,000 

$  2,000 

$  3,000 

DeSmet  School 

$48,615 

$  1,000 

$2,000 

$  3,000 

Hawthorne  Elementary 

$63,320 

$  1,000 

$  2,000 

$  3,000 

Lewis  and  Clark 

$62,629 

$  1,000 

$  2,000 

$  3,000 

$  15,000 

Totals: 

$78,000 

$149,000 

$227,000 

Additional  financial  support  for  local  schools,  including  model  schools  and  applicants: 


12  teachers  to  NCTE  Northwest  Regional  Conference  ($3,500) 

9  teachers  to  Prairie  Visions  (Nebraska)  ($3,000) 

tuition  for  media  classes 
resource  materials 
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FRAMEWORK  FOR 

linet  Boisvert 

arlem  Junior/Senior  High  School 
O.  Box  339 
'arlem,  MT  59526 
i/353-2287 
353-2674 
I 

|  ;  '  •  '• 

Brewer 
I.O.  Box  227 
jlispeU,  MT  59901 
55-4875 

jlarilyn  Delger 
incipal 

[awthome  School 
[4  North  Rouse 
izeman,  MT  59715 
585-1590 
585-1504 


jherrill  Dolezilek 
>wnsend  Elementary  School 
>x  N 

^ownsend,  MT  59644 
V  266-3942 
fAX  266-3448 

[;X  '\:  • 

Id  Harris 

]833  Audobon  Way 
fillings,  MT  59102-0110 
652-1419 

liVes  Hines 

Garland  Street 
lispell,  MT  59901 
r  756-5075 
H  756-6741 


fAX  756-4510 


Brandy  Howey 
Hinsdale  Public  Schools 
)x  398 

e,  MT  59241 
1 W  364-2314 
P  364-2333 

I 


FAX  364-2283 


;  ifft 
-Box  37 

^rlee,  MT  59821 
m  726-3218 
\H  728-5935 
'AX  726-3940 


largaret  Johnson 
South  5th  East 
)ula,  MT  59801 
f 28-2403 
"AX  549-0449 


IlCaren  A  Kaufmann 
[f23  West  Kent 
Missoula,  MT  59801 
721-4272 


AESTHETIC  LITERACY  AMBASSADORS 
May  12,  1995 

Mary  Sheehy  Moe 
410  Geddis 
Helena,  MT  59601 
W  444-6826 
H  443-6307 

Tom  Mollgaard 
1604  Jackson 
Missoula,  MT  59802 
H  549-1792 
W  243-2139 

Bob  Rennick 
Box  98 

Winifred,  MT  59489 
W  462-5420 
H  462-5472 

Brenda  Ueland  Rose 
5048  Middle  Valley  Drive 
Billings,  MT  59105 
W  255-3710 

Margaret  Grant  Scott 

Lewis  and  Clark  Elementary  School 

oqni  Park 

Missoula,  MT  59801 
H  549-2468 
W  542-4035 
FAX  549-0449 

Pete  Shea 

Douglas  Gold  School 
P.O.  Box  610 
Browning,  MT  59417 
W  338-2735  (or  2745) 

H  226-9327 
FAX  338-2708 

Harry  A  Smith 
419  Coventry  Court 
Helena,  MT  59601 
442-4074 

J.  Malcolm  Swan 
Poison  High  School 
111  Fourth  Avenue  East 
Poison,  MT  59860 
W  883-6350 
H  883-2956 
FAX  883-6330 

Susanne  Woyciechowicz 
723  Hastings 
Missoula,  MT  59801 
W  542-4070 
H  728-8460 
FAX  549-0449 
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aesthetic  curriculum  advisory  council 


Randy  Bolton 
734  Monroe  Street 
Missoula,  MT  59802 
H  549-6784 
W  243-4481 


Jim  Kriely 
School  of  Fine  Arts 
University  of  Montana 
Missoula,  MT  59801 
W  243-4970 


Chris  Brewer 
P.O.  Box  227 
Kalispell,  MT  59901 
755-4875 

Raymond  W.  Campeau 
419  South  Grand 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
H  587-4392 

Corwin  Clairmont 
2151  Emory  Road 
Ronan,  MT  59864 
H  675-4088 
W  675-4880 

Rebecca  Davis 

Billings  Central  Catholic  High  School 
120  South  34th  Street 
Box  31158 

Billings,  MT  59107-1158 
H  245-0742 

t 

Ann  de  Onis 

Department  of  Education 
Montana  State  University 
Bozeman,  MT  59717-0288 
W  994-3120 

Beverly  Fox 
1423  Stuart 
Helena,  MT  59601 
H  443-3581 

Harold  E.  Gray 
Postal  Drawer  V 
Browning,  MT  59417 
338-2882 

Lynette  Zuroff 
Carroll  College 
Helena,  MT  59601 
447-4300 


Joe  E.  Malletta 
Superintendent 
Bigfork  Schools 
P.O.  Box  1 88 
Bigfork,  MT  59911 
W  837-4240 

Beck  McLaughlin 
P.O.  Box  765 
Helena,  MT  59624 
W  443-0287 
H  443-1274 

Fran  Morrow 
316  North  Park  Avenue 
P.O.  Box  202201 
Helena,  MT  59620-2201 
W  444-6522 

Claudette  Morton 
Western  Montana  College 
Dillon,  MT  59725 
W  683-7121 
H  683-7531 

Garth  Petrie 

Department  of  Education 
University  of  Montana 
Missoula,  MT  59812 
W  243-2796 
Lynda  Sexson 
515  South  Seventh 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
W  994-5200 
H  586-3479 

Bill  Thackeray 
Professor  of  English 
112  8th  Street 
Havre,  MT  59501 
H  265-5219 
W  265-3700 

Eva  Mastandrea 
1209  McDonald  #B 
Missoula,  MT  59801 
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Assessment  and  Evaluation  Ideas 


These  ideas  are  the  result  of  brainstorming  and  should  be  considered  draft 
speculations  about  how  we  might  begin  to  collect  data  about  student  achievement  and  for 
program  evaluation. 

1.  Select  one  of  the  cycles  and  its  accompanying  assessment  that  will  be  used  in  all  the 
model  schools.  Score  these  collaboratively. 

2.  Develop  a  survey  for  students  to  be  used  in  all  the  model  schools  this  spring  and  next 
spring.  Include  several  "factual"  questions,  such  as  "How  many  times  have  you  been  to  an 
art  museum?"  that  can  be  scored  objectively,  as  well  as  one  or  two  questions  that  require 

written  answers,  such  as: 

Affective  Questions  such  as: 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  arts? 

2.  Why  is  literature  important  to  our  lives? 

3.  How  has  music,  dance,  or  drama  enriched  your  life? 

4.  How  do  you  decide  if  something  is  beautiful? 

Content  Questions  such  as: 

1.  Name  a  poet  or  author  and  explain  why  you  like  his/her  work. 

2.  Describe  a  painting,  drawing,  or  statue  (scupture)  and  tell  what  you  like  about  it. 

3.  Would  you  choose  to  go  to  a  ballet,  opera,  or  play?  Why  or  why  not? 

4.  What  kind  of  music  (or  whose  music)  would  you  listen  to  if  you  could  only  listen 
to  that  music  for  eight  solid  hours?  Why  did  you  select  that  music? 

3.  Conduct  an  assessment  from  the  NAEP  Exercise  Samples  to  be  given  at  each  model 
school  this  spring  and  next  spring;  or,  next  spring  to  a  variety  of  schools. 

4.  Develop  a  survey  for  teachers,  parents,  administrators,  which  includes  "objective"  questions 
as  well  as  questions  such  as: 

1.  Explain  the  importance  of  the  arts  in  education. 

2.  What  has  been  your  most  satisfying  teaching/parenting  experience  to  date. 

3.  Prioritize  these  typical  goals  for  students/children: 

_ get  a  good  job 

_ find  a  satisfying  career 

_ be  popular  with  fellow  students 

_ become  famous 

contribute  to  improving  society  or  the  human  condition 
live  a  full  and  satisfying  life 

_ make  money 

make  others  happy 


5.  Collect  data  on  test  scores,  drop-out  rates,  hours  of  art  instruction,  etc. 


AESTHETIC  LITERACY  MODEL  SITES 
Program  Evaluation 

Formative  (Collected  this  spring  for  school  year  1994-95) 

I .  What  hard  data  do  we  want 

A.  Achievement  scores 

B.  Dropout  rates 

C.  Other 


II.  Program  data 

A.  Types  (from  NAEP  Background  Questions) 

1.  Instructional  Content 


2.  Instructional  Practices  and  Experiences 


3.  Teacher  Characteristics 


4.  School  Conditions  and  Context 


5.  Conditions  Beyond  School 


B.  Collection 

1.  Student  Questionnaire 

2.  Teacher  Questionnaire 

3.  School  Questionnaire 


Summative  (Collected  at  end  of  grant  period) 
I.  What  is  the  same? 

II.  What  is  different? 


AESTHETIC  LITERACY  MODEL  SITES 
Student  Assessment  from  NAEP 

Centered  around  the  following  content: 

A.  English  Language  Arts 

B.  The  Arts 

1 •  Dance 

2 .  Drama 

3.  Music 

4.  Visual  Arts 

Centered  around  the  following  processes: 

A.  Creating 

B.  Performing 

C.  Responding 

Recommended  Exercise  Formats 

A.  Multiple  Choice 

B.  Short  Constructed  Response 

C.  Extended  Constructed  Response 

D.  Production 

Isolated  knowledge  &  skills  vs  integrated  blocks 

Scoring  and  Reporting 

A.  Achievement  Levels 

B.  Reported  as  numbers  or  percentage  who  could  ach 

C.  Comparisons? 

Standardized  one-time  vs  Portfolio 

Instruments 

A.  NAEP  itself 

B.  NAEP  like  instruments 

C.  Specifically  designed 


School  of  Fine  Arts 
The  University  of  Montana 
Missoula,  Montana  59812-1220 

(406)  243-4970 

THE  INSTITUTE  -  1995 

week  n 

June  19-23  The  Narrative  Intelligence:  Storytelling  and 

Language  In  Teaching  and  Learning 

i 

Much  of  the  recent  research  in  cognition  and 
culture  isolates  storytelling  and  language  as  a 
primary  ability  and  mediator  of  lifelong  learning. 

*  This  seminar  will  analyze  the  structure,  content 
and  cultural  development  of  stories  and  their 
effective  use  in  teaching  and  learning.  A  well- 
known  "storyteller"  from  film  or  television  will  be 
one  of  the  guest  artists  involved  in  this  seminar. 

Teacher  of  record:  Kriley,  Bolton  and  Kaufmann 

WEEK  #2 

June  26-30  Situated  Learning  and  the  Role  of  Place 

Jean  Lave,  Professor  of  Education  at  The  University 
of  California,  Berkeley  and  Co-Author  of  Situated 
Teaming :  Legitimate  Peripheral  Participation  will 
be  the  guest  faculty.  This  seminar  will  focus  on 
the  organization  of  various  elements  and  conditions 
of  culture  and  their  impact  on  learning.  Learning 
will  be  examined  as  a  product  of  social  practice 
and  geographic  location. 

Teacher  of  record:  Bolton 

WEEK  #3 

July  3- July  7  The  Human  Brain  and  The  Design  of  Optimal 

Experiences  for  Teaching  and  Learning 

Dr.  Mihaly  Csikzentimihalyi,  Professor  of  Human 
Development  and  Education,  University  of  Chicago 

and  author  of  the  national  best  seller,  F low ; - Xh£ 

psychology  of  Optimal  Experience,  will  be  the  guest 
faculty  for  this  seminar.  The  topics  will  include 
the  hard-wiring  and  operation  of  the  brain  and  an 
analysis  of  optimal  experience  in  order  to 
effectively  design  learning  experiences. 


The  University  of 

Montana 


Teacher  of  record:  Bolton  and  Kriley 
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WEEK  #4 

July  10-14  Teaching  and  Learning  in  Cooperative  and 

Collaborative  Groups:  The  "Tribes"  Approach  to 

Instruction 

The  theoretical  base  of  learning  situated  in  social 
practice  provides  the  foundation  for  the  actual 
practical  experience  in  this  seminar.  The  "Tribes" 
method  of  collaborative  learning  will  be  employed 
on  a  daily  basis  throughout  the  seminar.  Guest 
faculty  will  be  _  ' _ 

Teacher  of  record:  Morrison 

WEEK  #5 

July  17-21  The  Work  of  the  Subconscious  Mind:  Myth,  Ritual, 

Ceremony  and  Patterns  for  Teaching  and  Learning 

Cultural  groups  have  developed  prototypical  myths 
to  explain  and  teach  important  values  and  concepts 
since  the  beginning  of  human  society.  Often  these 
stories  and  events  are  activated  and  communicated 
through  ceremonies  and  rituals  to  affect  and  teach 
the  community.  The  patterns,  structure,  content 
and  intrapersonal  work  of  myth,  ceremony  and  ritual 
will  be  analyzed'  and  applied  to  the  experience  of 
teaching  and  learning  in  this  seminar. 

Teacher  of  record:  Kaufmann 


FRAMEWORK  FOR  AESTHETIC  LITERACY 


MODEL  SCHOOLS 


Porter  Middle  School 
215  South  6th  West 
Missoula,  MT  59801 
(406)  542-4060 

Ann  Shattuck,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Seena  Holst,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Carla  Getz,  Arts  Education  Teacher 


Arlee  School 
PO  Box  37 
Arlee,  MT  59801 
(406)  726-3216 

Tammy  Elser,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Home:  543-4602 

Ellin  Ifft,  Arts  Education  Teacher 


Bigfork  Elementary  School 

PO  Box  188 

Bigfork,  MT  59911 

(406)  837-7412,  837-7411 

Mary  Ahnert,  Language  Arts  Teacher 

Dawn  Podolske,  Arts  Education  Teacher 

Jackie  Boshka,  Authorized  Rep. 


Billings  Central  High  School 
PO  Box  31158 
Billings,  MT  59107-1158 
(406)  245-6651 

Laure  Repnak,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Rebecca  Davis,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Ronald  Nistler,  Authorized  Rep. 


Highwood  K-8 
RR  1  Box  100 
Highwood,  MT  59450 
(406)  733-2081 

Diana  Knudson,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Matt  Farris,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Jeff  Blessum,  Authorized  Rep. 


SCHOOLS  WITH  MODEL  PROJECTS 


Hawthorne  School 
114  North  Rouse 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  585-1506 

Sue  Winstead,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Debbie  Winjum,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Marilyn  Delger,  Authorized  Rep. 


Castle  Rock  7-8 
1441  Governor’s  Blvd. 

Billings,  MT  59101 
(406)  255-3710 

Patricia  Tomey,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Brenda  Rose,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Peggy  A.  Parker,  Authorized  Rep. 

Bridger  Alternative  School 
PO  Box  520 
Bozeman,  MT  59771 
(406)  585-1506 

Janice  Benham,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Dave  Swingle,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Mary  Ann  Kelly,  Arts  Education  Teacher 


DeSmet  Public  Schools 
6355  Padre  Lane 
Missoula,  MT  59802 
(406)  549-4994 

Stephanie  Lambert,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Jody  Paulson,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Shirley  Day,  Principal 

Lewis  &  Clark  School 
2901  Park 

Missoula  MT  59801 
(406)  542-4035 

Joy  Nelson,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Margaret  Scott,  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Tomi  Kent,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Janet  Potts,  Arts  Education  Teacher 
Karen  Allen,  Principal 


AESTHETIC  LITERACY  MODEL  SITES 
Student  Assessment  from  NAEP 

I.  Centered  around  the  following  content: 

A.  English  Language  Arts 

B.  The  Arts 

1 .  Dance 

2 .  Drama 

3.  Music 

4.  Visual  Arts 

II.  Centered  around  the  following  processes: 

A.  Creating 

B.  Performing 

C.  Responding 

III.  Recommended  Exercise  Formats  . 

A.  Multiple  Choice 

B.  Short  Constructed  Response 

C.  Extended  Constructed  Response 

D.  Production 

IV.  Isolated  knowledge  &  skills  vs  integrated  blocks 

V.  Scoring  and  Reporting 

A.  Achievement  Levels 

B.  Reported  as  numbers  or  percentage  who  could  achieve 

C.  Comparisons? 

VI.  Standardized  one-time  vs  Portfolio 

VII.  Instruments 

A.  NAEP  itself 

B.  NAEP  like  instruments 

C.  Specifically  designed 


AESTHETIC  LITERACY  MODEL  SITES 
Program  Evaluation 

Formative  (Collected  this  spring  for  school  year  1994-95) 

I .  What  hard  data  do  we  want 

A.  Achievement  scores 

B.  Dropout  rates 

C .  Other 


II.  Program  data 

A.  Types  (from  NAEP  Background  Questions) 

1.  Instructional  Content 


2.  Instructional  Practices  and  Experiences 


3.  Teacher  Characteristics 


4.  School  Conditions  and  Context 


5.  Conditions  Beyond  School 


B.  Collection 

1.  Student  Questionnaire 

2.  Teacher  Questionnaire 

3.  School  Questionnaire 

Summative  (Collected  at  end  of  grant  period) 
I.  What  is  the  same? 

II.  What  is  different? 


GOALS  FOR  AESTHETIC  LITERACY  FRAMEWORK 


II 
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THE  ARTS 
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Multicultural 
Art,  Music, 
‘Dance 

•Expressions/ 

•Examples 


Students  zvill  understand  the  common  structural  elements  in  art 
and  literature;  hoiu  to  communicate  through  the  arts  and  zvnting; 
andhoiu  to  analyze  art  and  literary  forms.  Students  zvill  recognize 
that  the  arts  and  literature  reflect  our  common  human  experience 
and  help  us  to  envision  a  zvorld  zvith  nezv  possibilities. 


ENGLISH 


FIRST  QUARTER 
FOCUS 


Art  forms 
•Based  on 
•Elements/ 
(Principles  of  Art 


STRUCTURE 


. .  .THEMATIC  CONTINUUM  QUESTION. . . 

Mow  is  art,  music,  dance,  literature/writing  organized? 
Are  tfiere  common  structural  elements? 


Idle  Short  Story 
•Myths 
•  Creation  Stories 
•fairytales 


CURRICULUM 
CYCLE  USED 


BALANCE 
TIES  THAT  BIND 


(Published 
•Book.of 
Short  Stories 
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•Exposure  to 
Art/Music 
Styles  that 
Correspond  to 
Selected  Mpvel 


SECOND  QUARTER 
FOCUS 


Design/ 
Construction 
of fbstorical 
Museum 


HISTORICAL  STYLES 


. .  .THEMATIC  CONTINUUM  QUESTION. . . 

What  is  style?  flora  do  the  arts  reflect  time  period, 
create  traditions? 

What  does  the  past  tell  us  a6out  the  present? 


the  Ofovtl: 
Literary  and 
(Historical 
Styles 


CURRICULUM 
CYCLE  USED 


TRADITION 
HISTORICAL  MUSEUM 


(Research  and 
Writing  for  the 
(Historical 
Museum 
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(Recognizing 
Common  themes 
in  Art/Music/ 
theater/Dance 


Student  Art 
•Exhibit  that 
Addresses  a 
Current  Qlobal 
Concern 


THIRD  QUARTER 
FOCUS 


UNIVERSAL  THEMES 


. .  .THEMATIC  CONTINUUM  QUESTION. . . 

Are  there  themes  Soth  in  literature  and  the  arts  that 
reflect  our  common  human  e?cperience? 


Dramatic 


Literary  Writings, 
Interpretation  of 
Works  zvith 
•Universal  themes 


CURRICULUM 
CYCLE  USED 


SUFFERING 

CELEBRATION 


Student 
Writing  on 
themes  and  Issues 
of  Concern 
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Contemporary 
Art  and 
Art  Issues 


FOURTH  QUARTER 
1  FOCUS 


CRITICAL  ANALYSIS 


Art  Experiences 
•Related  to: 
Eersonal  and 
Social  functions 
of  Art 


. .  .THEMATIC  CONTINUUM  QUESTION. . 


flow  does  personal  experience  influence  interpretation? 
What  are  the  purposes  and  methods  of  criticism? 


Contemporary 

Poetry, 

Literature,  and 
film 


CURRICULUM 
CYCLE  USED 


RESTORATION 
SELF-PORTRAIT  BEAUTY 


Analyzing 
Critiquing 
Student  Writing 
and  Works 
of  Others 
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SCHOOL. 


Conference  Notes 
for  Model  School  Collaboration 


This  packet  contains  notes  from  the  NCTE  Northwest  Regional  Conference  in  Spo 
kane  and  from  the  FIE/FIRST  Grant  Projects  Directors  Meeting  in  Alexandria.  I  hope 
these  notes  will  be  useful  to  the  model  schools,  model  projects,  and  other  interested 
educators.  Ideas  for  instruction,  titles  of  resources,  and  concepts  about  assessment 
and  public  relations  are  included  in  these  notes. 

As  the  model  school  and  model  project  staff  members,  ambassadors,  advisors,  and 
project  directors  learn  how  to  improve  schools  through  their  travels  and  experiences  in 
the  classroom,  we  hope  they  will  share  their  knowledge  with  each  other.  We  would 
like  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  cooperation  among  these  players  by  gathering  notes 
such  as  these,  copying  them  or  incorporating  them  into  a  newsletter,  and  sending  them 

to  all  the  interested  schools. 


If  you  have  notes  from  conferences,  new  cycles,  titles  of  resources,  information  about 
upcoming  workshops,  names  of  outstanding  artists-in-residence,  etc.,  please  send 
those  to  OPI  and  we  will  spread  the  word  to  your  fellow  educators  in  the  schools  of 
aesthetic  literacy.  We  will  also  attempt  to  establish  a  conference  on  METNET. 


Send  your  information  to:  Nica  Carte 

Office  of  Public  Instruction 

P.O.  Box  202501 
Helena,  MT  59620-2501 


Jan  Hahn 


May  15,  1995 


Northwest  Regional  NCTE  Conference 

The  following  ideas  come  from  several  different  workshops.  An  applicable 
competency  standard  is  identified  for  each  activity. 

1.  PERCEIVE  AND  ANALYZE  Find  and  use  the  Art  Transparencies  from  your  textbook 
manufacturers.  Holt,  for  example,  has  the  SOAPS  series. 

2.  PERCEIVE  AND  ANALYZE  Cut  out  parts  of  a  painting  (from  a  print  or  calendar). 
Ask  students  to  imagine  (either  draw,  paint,  or  wnte)  the  rest. 


3.  CONNECT  Ask  students  to  write  a  dialogue  between  a  character  from  a  story  and  a 
character  from  a  painting. 


4  INTERACT  AND  REFLECT  Use  a  copy  machine  to  enlarge  and  reproduce  a  sketch 
or  lithograph.  Cut  it  up  like  a  puzzle.  Group  students  and  give  each  group  a  piece.  Each 
group  describes  their  piece  in  writing.  From  these  descriptions,  the  class  tries  to  recreate 

the  picture. 


5  PERCEIVE  AND  ANALYZE  "Map"  a  painting.  From  the  painting,  write  emotions  and 
thoughts.  From  those,  describe  the  details  that  prompt  those  feelings. 

6.  COMMUNICATE  Write  a  "Prepositional  Poem"  (each  line  begins  with  a  preposition) 

about  a  painting. 

EX:  For  Felicia 

With  a  palette  of  color 
Across  a  wide  canvass.... 


7  COMMUNICATE  Have  class  examine  a  painting.  In  front  of  or  around  the  painting 
display  cards  with  adjectives  (some  very  difficult).  Ask  students  to  take  the  cards  that  do 
not5 describe  the  painting.  Students  must  explain  why  their  adjective  is  wrong  and  class  votes 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  adjective  should  remain  as  a  descriptor. 


8.  CONNECT  Use  Allen  Parson’s  Project  CD  which  puts  Edgar  Allen  Poe’s  stories  to  music 
and  Manet  lithographs  of  Poe  stories  during  study  of  Poe. 


9.  ANALYZE  Have  students  select  music  that  captures  the  mood  of  a  painting.  (Max 
Weber  painting,  Rush  Hour,  NY  and  Billy  Joel  song  "Tension. 


10.  CONNECT;  COMMUNICATE  Have  students  draw  consecutive  frames  as  music  is 
played;  tell  the  stories  of  their  pictures;  write  their  stones. 


11  COMMUNICATE  For  Primary.  Begin  the  day  with  a  "formatted  transparency'  that 
looks  like  your  school’s  daily  newspaper  with  sections  for  about  6  news  stones.  Kids  dictate 
their  "news"  and  teacher  writes  these  stories  on  the  transparency  or  sketches  a  picture  with 

a  caption. 


12.  REFLECT  Make  a  "foil  face"  by  shaping  tin  foil  around  student’s  face.  Students 
describe  themselves  and/or  decorate  the  faces. 

13.  COMMUNICATE  Give  students  pieces  of  fabric.  Each  student  gets  into  a  character 
that  the  fabric  evokes  and  describes  him/herself. 

14  ALL  AREAS  Children  as  Researchers.  Students  make  observational  drawings  (for 
example,  a  leaf)  and  describe  their  item(s).  Then,  they  generate  questions  to  begin  research. 

Their  ''books'*  contain: 


1.  What  I  already  know. 

2.  What  I  want  to  know. 

3.  Drawings  (from  observations  or  other  sources)  - 

4.  Notes  (Example:  One  child  organized  her  notes  by  usmg  colored  highlighters  o 

each  topic.) 

6.  Reflecbons'^Example  from  first  grader:  'The  thing  about  research  is  the  more  you 
do  it,  the  more  questions  you  have.") 

15  REFLECT  Ask  students  to  write  a  plan  for  library  research  the  day  before  going. 
(Example:  First,  I’ll  go  to  the  vertical  files,  then...)  Students  should  develop  a  timeline  for 

projects,  with  steps  for  what  to  do  by  when. 


Suggested  resources: 
in  the  Sky,"  a  tribute 


Book:  The  Mysteries  of  Harris  Burdick;  CD:  Dan  Fogelberg’s  "Bones 
to  Georgia  O’Keefe.  Book:  The  Art  of  Miles  Davis. 
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Notes  from  NCTE  Northwest  Regional  Conference:  KATHY  SHORT,  presenters 

Responding  to  literature  using  multiple  sign  systems 
Began  by  reading  from  Jean  Little’s  Hey  World,  Here  I  Am 

As  a  beginning  teacher,  she  looked  for  an  exact,  precise  meaning  that  students  were  to  get  out  of  a 

Then,  she  used  a  book  flood--immersion  in  literature— but  she  had  many  kids  who  read  a  lot,  but 

still  did  not  think  deeply  about  them.  .  ,  .  .  ,  ,  , 

The  use  of  author  circle  (kids  reading  their  drafts,  sharing  in-process  thinking)  led  to  literature 

circles,”  rough-draft  conversations  about  books 

Literature  Circles 

Students  begin  by  simply  sharing  their  reactions 

often  kids  have  the  details,  but  haven’t  gotten  the  bigger  picture 

begin  with  sharing  feelings,  initial  connections,  then  examine  a  few  issues  to  examine— small  group 
is  important  because  of  choice 

When  you  bring  choice  into  the  curriculum,  you  change  the  character  of  the  class  and  the 
curriculum;  the  worksheet  is  not  useful  in  this  setting 
choice— ownership— responsibility 

Literature  circles  are  for  critical  thinking,  not  for  reading  skills  (that  takes  place  elsewhere) 

Literature  circles:  all  same  book  or  use  of  text  sets  (5-15  books  on  the  same  theme,  or  like  versions 
of  the  same  fairy  tale)  begin  by  sharing  what  they’ve  read— retelling  for  a  real  reason.. ..for  the 

others  who  hadn’t  read  it. 

Lit  circle  may  end  with  some  kind  of  presentation  to  the  rest  of  class 
powerful  role  that  talk,  writing  and  literature  play 

Sign  Systems 

other  sign  systems... music,  movement,  mathematics,  drama,  art 

Taking  sign  system  perspective:  each  is  a  literacy 

Book:  T  have  another  language,  the  language  of  dance 

Making  and  sharing  meaning  (music,  art,  movement,  math,  language) 
drama  is  a  combination  of  movement,  language  and  music 

All  these  systems  make  us  human;  each  offers  a  different  potential  for  meaning-certain  aspects  of 
the  world  you  never  know  (or  express)  without  another  sign  system  . 

These  sign  sytems  are  often  called  talents-but  all  of  us  have  the  ability  to  communicate  in  these 
other  systems.  We  don’t  expect  all  students  to  become  writers,  composers,  etc. 

Readers  need  multiple  ways  to  comprehend;  likewise  writers  need  more  languages. 

Her  example:  to  understand  the  Depression,  one  needs  to  hear  its  music,  see  its  art,  etc. 

Transmediation-take  something  you  understand  in  one  sign  system  and  take  into  another  system— 
it’s  not  a  direct  translation;  it  encourages  deeper  thinking;  transmediation  is  creating  a  metaphor 
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Text  is  a  chunk  of  meaning:  a  musical  composition,  a  book,  piece  of  art  that  has  meaning  and  can  be 
shared  with  others 

The  other  sign  systems  should  be  used  to  think,  not  just  to  present 

Caulkins  (Living  Between  the  Lines)  writing  as  a  way  to  think  (not  just  to  communicate) 

use  each  language  to  interpret  and  to  compose 

we  need  to  have  pieces  of  art  as  constant  parts  of  students  envuonment 
Activity:  (Resources,  tape  and  Paul  Fleshman  book:  Joyful  Noise;  Rondo  in  CJ 
Play  Beethoven’s  Rondo  in  C  6  times,  after  each  time,  have  students  react  by: 

1 .  describe  your  image 

sketch  or  write  whatever  is  on  your  mind: 
share  those  sketches  or  descriptions 

2.  draw,  chalk,  paint  how  you  feel 

3.  represent  using  math  manipulatives 

4.  move  using  a  scarf 

5.  either  write  or  read  something  while  listening 

6.  finally,  read  the  book  by  Fleshman 

kids  have  had  a  lot  of  time  to  play  with  language,  but  haven’t  played  much  with  music,  etc. 

One  morning  each  week  is  studio  time-chance  to  play  with  art  materials,  keyboard,  etc.,  scarves, 
afternoon  before,  they  must  plan  what  they  will  accomplish  the  next  day 
3-hour  chunk  of  time 

reflection  in  their  logs 


Responding  to  Literature  Across  Sign  Systems 


1.  Exploring  the  initial  aeshetic  response 


initially  students  share  their  responses 
may  not  be  able  to  put  it  into  language  (draw,  act) 
their  talk  tends  to  be  social  at  first 
open  the  literature  logs  to  find  out  what  they’re  thinking 
some  kids  view  lit  logs  as  punitive 
log  could  be  a  retelling,  reactions,  drawing,  webbing 


To  prepare  for  lit  log;  teacher  reads  a  chapter  book  and  suggests  the  different  options  of  how  to 
respond  to  the  literature,  such  as 


A  Sketch  to  Stretch:  make  a  sketch  of  what  the  story  means  (not  an  illustration);  at  first,  you  11  get 
illustrations— save  the  responses  to  show  the  next  time  you  suggest  it  (Models-keep  the  good 

She  read  Bang  Bang  You’re  Dead,  which  was  about  playground  violence.  . 

teachers  were  trying  to  get  kids  to  examine  racism  through  study  of  Holocaust;  show  the  sketch  in 
small  groups — others  said  what  the  sketch  meant  to  them 


B.  responding  through  other  languages,  open  responses 

The  Barn  by  Avi;  what  do  you  need  to  do  to  think  about  this  book. 


art  supplies,  music,  etc. ,  which  they  did  in  groups  or  alone 
Then,  a  class  discussion— not  required  to  share  what  they  did. 

(Comparisons  are  a  form  of  mathematical  thinking)  kids  are  constantly  thinking  mathematically,  we 
may  not  recognize  it  as  such 

C  Graffiti  Board:  large  sheet  of  paper  where  kids  write  or  draw  as  they  are  reading  on  some  corner 
or  space,  can  be  words  or  phrases;  represents  thinking  a  several  children 
start  discussions  by  sharing  off  the  graffiti  board 
it’s  unorganized,  random  thinking 

D.  Readers  theater:  (book.  Knots  on  a  Counting  Rope)  partner  read 


2.  Extending  response  through  reflection  and  analysis  . 

(critique  to  get  into  critical  thinking)  enter  into  dialogue;  now  begin  to  focus,  to  think  deeply 

together 


A.  can  use  some  of  the  same  strategies  under  initial  response 

Issue,  such  as  What  does  it  mean  to  be  prejudiced?  response  through  a  sketch 


B.  looking  at  paintings,  composing  music,  researching  questions 
How  do  illustrators  portray  nature  in  books?  using  a  web  to  answer 

C.  use  of  a  picture  story  map  (Taylor’s  The  Key)  draw  island  and  identify  the  places  where  events 
had  happened 


D.  Story  board;  then  acted  out  the  drama 


3.  Constructing  understanding  through  inter-textual  connections 

bringing  in  understandings  from  other  texts  to  interpret  the  book  (or  play,  or  music,  etc.)  Kids  used 
film  or  TV  a  great  deal  (TV  is  the  main  text  in  their  lives)  from  and  old  text  to  a  new  text  changes 

the  understanding  of  the  first  as  well 

Photographs  used  during  study  of  holocaust;  picture  books,  (in  book,  Rose  Blanche,  there’s  a 
picture  based  on  a  real  photo)  Kids  began  to  understand  the  moral  and  ethical  issues;  Kids 
discovered  that  Nazis  operated  like  today’s  gangs. 


dance  video 

old  calendars,  art  prints 


4.  Transforming  understandings  through  presentations 


(presentations  are  not  always  necessary)  .  ,  *.  t 

Problem:  kids  will  want  to  do  what’s  hot  at  the  time  (like  make  bookmarks),  which  may  not  reflect 
the  text  at  all 


^Wha^do  you  want  others  to  know  about  your  book?  (not,  what  do  you  want  to  do  for  a 


presentation?) 

2.  What  else  could  you  do?  What  else?  What  else? 


Find  the  right  match. 

Trying  to  find  the  presentation  should  create  the  deepest  thinking. 

Example:  a  drama  that  is  not  necessarily  a  re-enactment,  but  taking  the  dilemma  into  student  s  own 
Reader's  theater  with  students  playing  different  versions  of  Cinderella  interrupting  on  another  about 


the  facts. 


List  issues  that  come  out  of  a  book,  categorize,  discuss  in  groups,  produce  circle  graphs  to  compare 
how  Americans  would  spend  money  as  compared  to  how  Germans  in  House  of  Sparrows  would 
Writing  lyrics  to  a  negro  spiritual  for  Lucky  Stone 


5.  Responding  to  texts  from  other  sign  systems 


Start  with  the  art,  music,  etc. 

I  isten  to  Mozart,  then  Sketch  to  Stretch 

Watch  a  movie,  then  dramatize  (The  Ambulance:  students  played  four  different  roles:  victim, 
bystander,  rescuer,  agressor) 


Results  of  this  method: 

allowed  kids  to  connect  to  memories 
allowed  kids  to  think  about  their  feelings 
provided  a  larger  pool  of  ideas 
re-experienced  the  text  in  another  way 
fostered  aesthetic  thinking 


FIE/FIRST  Grant  Project  Directors  Meeting,  May  4-5, 1995 
Opening  General  Session 

-  „  of  OERI  described  their  five  Institutes  (Early  Childhood,  At-Risk  Student  Achievement, 

Educafen0  NDN  will  be  redesigned  to  include  “Promising  Pract.ces,”  a  program 
The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  should  investigate. 

Assistant  Secretary  Sharon  RoWnsOTeiroh^i^'j^'^U^roEjsJostenng^a  partnership^^ 

about  effecting  deep  organizational  change. 

Another  important  issue  revolves  ^ 

educSionalreseMcl^h^an^^^L^d^we'^e  crmfident^bouUhaAmpact,  our  funding  will  be  lost. 

Robinson  concluded  her  talk  by  urging  educators  to  recognize  their  own  power.  The  futures  of 
our  students  depend  on  the  educators  of  this  country. 

First  Break-Out  Session:  for  Frameworks  Grant  Project  Directors  only 

Hunter  Moorman  and  Eleanor  Dougherty  used  an  “Inquiry  Design”  to  develop  major  issues  for 
the  next  day’s  agenda.  The  process  was: 

f  S^firsfot  each number  remains  seated  while  the  second  moves  around  the  table. 

\  £?  one^other  for  three  nunutes  each.  One’s  will  always  ask  question  one,  etc. 

4.  All  l’s,  2’s,  etc.,  come  together,  pool  their  answers,  and  identify  the  major  issues. 

Onestions  were*  1  What  problems  have  you  encountered?  2.  What  are  your  accomplishments?  3. 

How  are  you  building  consensus?  4.  What  criteria  are  being  used  to  judge  the  quality 
standards? 

Second  General  Session 

Corfcony^Grams  and  Contract  Services,  talked  about  administration  issues,  prior  approval  for 
budget  revisions" the  three  types  of  grants  officers,  change  in  continuation  grants,  etc. 

EKJ5KSS.  direct  »*.  f»» ?swb5,“ SLwi b<XKE& 

S55ES  - . * — of 

leadership  as  described  by  John  Gardnei. 

vTS^USDOESwlgh^  practical  benefits  of  program  evaluation.  She  emphasized  that 


assessment  must  be  considered  from  day  one,  that  we  must  establish  performance  indicators,  that  at 
present  we  have  inadequate  assessment  tools.  For  our  evaluations,  we  need  to  consider  the 

following  questions: 

1 .  What  needs  to  be  evaluated  and  why ! 

2.  What  data  are  needed  to  do  that  evaluation?  0 

3.  What  indicators  will  tell  you  what  you  need  to  know  about  your  progress  and  results . 

4  What  will  vou  do  with  the  data? 

Val  also  made  a  number  of  other  suggestions:  We  should  look  at  the  research  that  supports  our 
projects-  real  change  takes  several  years-but  we  can  measure  the  impact  of  the  project  on  teaching, 
aUevalua'hve  inflation  should  be  written  with  audience  in  mind,  systemic  reform  is  Problematic 
because  you  cannot  control  the  variables;  cost  effectiveness-whether  the  change  was  worth  he 
money-is  a  key  consideration;  we  need  to  develop  interim  benchmarks  in  our  operational  plans. 

Third  General  Session;  Second  Day 

Legislative  Update  by  Thomas  Kelley,  Office  of  Legislation  and  Congressional  Affairs 

Kelley  provided  an  inside  look  at  what’s  happening  in  Congress.  The  bottom  line  is  that  unless 
Medicaid  and  Medicare  are  cut  significantly,  funding  for  education  from  the  federal  level  will 
decimated  and  the  DOE  will  probably  be  eliminated. 

Block  grants  appeal  to  the  Republican  governors  because  they  will  give  them  more  power  and  they 
appeals  congress  because  block  grants  provide  a  way  to  slash  spending  without  taking  th 

responsibility  for  those  cuts. 

The  federal  government’s  most  important  role  in  education  has  been  to  move  us  toward  equity. 
Current  politics  and  budget  cutting  will  reverse  that  trend. 

Goals  2000  under  George  Bush  had  the  support  of  the  Republicans  because  its  purpose  was  school 
CHOICE  (including  vouchers).  Once  it  took  on  the  “All”  children  language  and  thus  became 
linked  to  OBE  principles,  it  lost  support  from  the  right.  Fallout  from  this  fiasco  will  be  the 
reinforcement  of  teachers  who  believe  “this  also  will  pass”  about  attempts  at  school  improvement. 

The  Department  of  Ed  actually  has  2,500  fewer  employees  now  than  it  did  when  it  was  a  part  of 
Health  and  Welfare. 

Second  Break-Out  Session 

State  Comprehensive  Reform:  Frameworks  and  Content  Standards  Projects 
Participants  could  select  from  five  discussion  tables: 

1.  Why  is  defining  standards  problematic? 

2.  What  are  constructive  ways  to  work  with  diverse  interests. 

3.  How  can  we  align  standards,  assessment,  etc.? 

4.  How  do  we  make  our  products  user-friendly? 

5.  How  do  we  meet  the  needs  of  ALL  children? 

Mary  McNeilly,  USDOE,  facilitated  a  discussion  focused  on  “Woiking  with  Diverse 
Populations”  in  which  we  discussed  the  negative  political  climate.  Suggestions  were  o  w 
our  Professional  organizations  to  lobby  and  to  rely  on  local  teachers  as  spokespeople  because  the 
local  teacher  has  the  most  credibility  in  the  entire  educational  profession^  Somehow  we  need  ° 
work  on  the  negative  attitudes  that  teachers  have  about  reform.  Through  more  commumcatio 
(media,  etc.)  we  need  to  reach  the  20%  of  the  population  that  we  re  losing. 


Luncheon:  Speaker  Linda  Roberts  on  Technology 


Key  technology  questions  are:  How  do  we  make  it  available?  How  do  we  connect  it  with  the 
curriculum?  How  do  we  make  it  affordable? 


Her  economic  analysis  says  that  the  industry  should  pay  for  connecting  costs  and  that  services  for 
learning  should  be  free.  All  kids  should  have  access;  private  industry  should  act  as  partners.  They 

will  benefit  in  the  long  run. 


Third  Break-Out  Session 


Teacher-Based  Inquiry 

Teachers  from  action  research  groups  in  Wisconsin  and  Virginia  gave  presentations.  Research  is 
finding  out  what’s  happening,  not  proving  your  worth. 


Criteria  for  Action  Research; 


1 .  Determine  a  project  focus 

2.  Establish  a  link  with  the  framework 

3.  Provide  a  self-reflection  component 

4.  Demonstrate  data-collection  methods 

5.  Maintain  a  portfolio  for  the  project 


Handouts  are  attached. 


Conference  End:  Conferences  with  Program  Officers 


I  inquired  about  the  upcoming  assessment  grant:  It  is  on  the  rescission  list;  it  could  be  written  for 
one^et  of  content  standards;  it  would  need  to  affect  a  significant  number  of  students  in  Montana. 


WHAT  DO  TEACHER  RESEARCHERS  DO? 


Teacher  researchers  .  .  . 

•  develop  research  questions  based  on  their  own  curiosity  about 
teaching  and  learning  in  their  classrooms. 

•  examine  their  underlying  assumptions  about  teaching  and 

learning .  *  C  <?.  \  W>  >  h.<^  tL  ho  i  c  i + 1 

•  systematically  collect  data  from  and  with  their  students. 


share  and  discuss  their  data  and  research  methodology  with 


fellow  teacher  researchers. 


analyze  and  interpret  their  data  with  the  support  of  fellow 
teacher  researchers. 


write  about  their  research. 


share  their  findings  with  students,  colleagues,  and  members  of 
the  educational  community. 


discuss  with  colleagues  relationships  among  practice,  theory, 
and  research. 


assume  responsibility  for  their  own  professional  growth. 


Office  of  Educational  Planning  Services 
Fairfax  County  Public  Schools 


I 

I 


WHAT  ARE  SOME  EFFECTS  OF 
TEACHER  RESEARCHER  PROJECTS? 

Some  effects  are  .  .  . 

•  increased  sharing  and  collaboration  across  departments, 
disciplines,  and  grade  levels. 

•  increased  dialogue  about  instructional  issues  and  student 
learning. 

•  enhanced  communication  between  teachers  and  students. 

•  improved  performance  of  students. 

•  revision  of  practice  based  on  new  knowledge  about  teaching 
and  learning. 

•  teacher-designed  and  -initiated  staff  development. 

•  development  of  priorities  for  schoolwide  planning  and 
assessment  efforts. 

.  contributions  to  the  profession’s  body  of  knowledge  about 
teaching  and  learning. 


Office  of  Educational  Planning  Services 
Fairfax  County  Public  Schools 


FRAMEWORK  FOR  AESTHETIC  LITERACY  AMBASSADORS 
;  DRAMA 


FNGLISH/LANGU AGE  ARTS 


Janet  Boisvert  -  (Media) 

Harlem  Junior/Senior  High  School 
P.O.  Box  339 
Harlem,  MT  59526 
W  353-2287 
FAX  353-2674 

Mary  Sheehy  Moe  -  (Drama) 

410  Geddis 
Helena,  MT  59601 
W  444-6826 
H  443-6307 

Margaret  Grant  Scott  -  (GALEF) 
Lewis  and  Clark  Elementary  School 
2901  Park 

Missoula,  MT  59801 
H  549-2468 
W  542-4035 
FAX  549-0449 

J.  Malcolm  Swan  -  (MT  Literature) 
Poison  High  School 
1 1 1  F  ourth  Avenue  East 
Poison,  MT  59860 
W  883-6350 
H  883-2956 
FAX  883-6330 

ART 


Margaret  Johnson  -  (English) 

312  South  5th  East 
Missoula,  MT  59801 
728-2403 
FAX  549-0449 

Bob  Renmck  -  (English) 

Box  98 

Winifred,  MT  59489 
W  462-5420 
H  462-5472 

Harry  A.  Smith  -  (Communications) 

419  Coventry  Court 
Helena,  MT  59601 
442-4074 

MUSIC 

Sherrill  Dolezilek  -  (Chapter  1;  Lang  Arts) 
Townsend  Elementary  School 
Box  N 

Townsend,  MT  59644 
W  266-3942 
FAX  266-3448 

Ed  Hams 

3833  Audobon  Way 
Billings,  MT  59102-0110 
H  652-1419 


Chris  Brewer  -  (Mult.  Intel.;  Assess) 
P.O.  Box  227 
Kalispell,  MT  59901 
755-4875 

Wes  Hines 
123  Garland  Street 
Kalispell,  MT  59901 
W  756-5075 
H  756-6741 
FAX  756-4510 

Ellin  Ifft 
Box  37 

Arlee,  MT  59821 
W  726-3218 
H  728-5935 
FAX  726-3940 

Brenda  Ueland  Rose 
5048  Middle  Valley  Drive 
Billings,  MT  59105 
W  255-3710 


Pete  Shea  -  (Native  American) 

Douglas  Gold  School 
P.O.  Box  610 
Browning,  MT  59417 
W  338-2735  (or  2745) 

H  226-9327 
FAX  338-2708 

ADMINISTRATION 

Marilyn  Delger 
Principal 

Hawthorne  School 
114  North  Rouse 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
W  585-1590 
FAX  585-1504 

Tom  Mollgaard  -  (English,  Multiple  Intelligences) 
1604  Jackson 
Missoula,  MT  59802 
H  549-1792 
W  243-2139 


Susanne  Woyciechowicz 
723  Hastings 
Missoula,  MT  59801 
W  542-4070 
H  728-8460 
FAX  549-0449 

DANCE 

Karen  A.  Kaufmann 
223  West  Kent 
Missoula,  MT  59801 
721-4272 


LIBRARY  MEDIA 

Brandy  Howey 
Hinsdale  Public  Schools 
Box  398 

Hinsdale,  MT  59241 
W  364-2314 
H  364-2333 
FAX  364-2283 


AESTHETIC  CURRICULUM  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


ART 

ENGLISH 

Raymond  W.  Campeau 

Ann  de  Onis 

419  South  Grand 

Bozeman,  MT  59715 

Department  of  Education 

H  587-4392 

Montana  State  University 
Bozeman,  MT  59717-0288 

Corwin  Clairmont  (Native  American) 

2151  Emory  Road 

W  994-3120 

Ronan,  MT  59864 

H  675-4088 

NATIVE  AMERICAN 

W  675-4880 

Harold  E.  Gray  -  (Publishing) 
Postal  Drawer  V 

THEATER 

Browning,  MT  59417 

Jim  Knley 

School  of  Fine  Arts 

338-2882 

University  of  Montana 

Missoula,  MT  59801 

READING/LANGUAGE  ARTS 

W  243-4970 

Lynette  Zuroff 

Carroll  College 

DRAMA 

Randy  Bolton 

Helena,  MT  59601 

447-4300 

734  Monroe  Street 

Missoula,  MT  59802 

ADMINISTRATION 

H  549-6784 

Garth  Petne 

W  243-4481 

Department  of  Education 
University  of  Montana 

Beverly  Fox 

Missoula,  MT  59812 

1423  Stuart 

Helena,  MT  59601 

W  243-2796 

H  443-3581 

HUMANITIES 

Fran  Morrow  -  (Art) 

Lynda  Sexson 

316  North  Park  Avenue 

515  South  Seventh 

P.O.  Box  202201 

Bozeman,  MT  59715 

Helena,  MT  59620-2201 

W  994-5200 

W  444-6522 

ASSESSMENT 

H  586-3479 

Claudette  Morton 
Western  Montana  College 
Dillon,  MT  59725 
W  683-7121 
H  683-7531 

DANCE 


Joe  E.  Malletta  -  (Administration) 

Superintendent 

Bigfork  Schools 

P.O.  Box  188 

Bigfork,  MT  59911 

W  837-4240 

Beck  McLaughlin 
P.O.  Box  765 
Helena,  MT  59624 
W  443-0287 
H  443-1274 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


May  24,  1995 


1~ 

Dear  2~: 

We  have  received  confirmation  of  our  1995-96  grant  award  in  the  amount  of  $250,330.  In 
our  continuation  grant  we  had  requested  $290,330,  with  $150,000  for  model  schools  and 
$20,000  for  project  schools.  Those  amounts  were  reduced  to  $139,000  and  $10,000 
respectively.  Your  award  for  8/01/95  through  7/31/96  will  be  3~. 

♦  Model  schools  will  receive  another  "Request  for  Funds"  form  next  month. 

♦  Project  schools  must  submit  bills  and  purchase  orders  to  us  and  we  will  pay  the 
vendors  or  reimburse  the  school  directly. 

For  your  information,  other  significant  amounts  include  $10,000  for  ambassadors,  model 
school  staff,  and  project  directors  to  present  at  national  conferences,  $5,000  for  another 
spring  conference,  $16,290  for  consultants  (including  ambassadors  and  advisors)  to  provide 
training  for  model,  project  and  other  schools,  and  $25,600  for  printing,  postage,  and  other 

communications. 

Although  you  may  not  be  using  a  "Travel  Reimbursement  Form  within  the  next  month, 
please  note  that  in  order  to  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  this  office  requires  original  motel 
receipts  and  original  airline  ticket  receipts  (if  applicable).  If  you  have  any  questions 
regarding  reimbursements,  please  call  Nica  at  444-1852. 

The  most  urgent  item  enclosed  is  the  letter  from  Claudette  Morton  and  the  accompanying 
questionnaires.  Please  take  care  of  this  responsibility  as  soon  as  possible.  Note  that  the 
responses  are  to  be  mailed  to  Claudette  in  the  enclosed  envelope. 

We  have  also  enclosed  a  list  of  summer  training  opportunities.  Note  that  we  may  be  able 
to  pay  expenses  for  some  of  these.  Please  note  in  particular  that  Bruce  Campbell  (who  is 
Linda  Campbell’s  husband  and  co-author)  will  be  in  Glasgow  in  August. 

Another  enclosure  is  the  list  of  ambassadors  and  advisors,  categorized  by  their  areas  of 
expertise  (second  areas  are  noted  in  parentheses).  At  the  May  15  meeting  ambassadors 
expressed  their  desire  to  share  their  subject-area  knowledge  and  skills  with  the  model  and 

project  schools. 


"It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve." 


Representatives  to  the  May  15  meeting  were  also  interested  in  learning  about  the  applicant 
schools  so  that  model  schools  and  ambassadors  could  help  them  with  training  or  encounters. 
That  list  is  also  enclosed. 

We  would  like  to  thank  all  of  you  for  presenting  your  school  plans  and  showcasing  your 
accomplishments  at  the  May  15  meeting.  Everyone  seems  to  have  benefited  from  the 
meeting.  We  hope  your  summer  planning  and  training  is  enjoyable  and  fruitful.  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  visit  each  of  the  model  schools  this  summer  during  a  planning  session. 

Please  call  if  you  have  questions.  Remember  to  take  advantage  of  the  ambassadors, 
advisors,  and  project  directors  for  consultation  or  training. 


Sincerely, 


Jan  Hahn 
Project  Director 


17TH  ANNUAL  RURAL  EDUCATION  CONFERENCE 
WORKSHOP  PROPOSAL 
WESTERN  MONTANA  COLLEGE 
JUNE  28-30,  1995 


WORKSHOP  TITLE  Aesthetic  Literacy  for  High  Schools 


LEVEL  (Check  all  that  apply) 

Elem  (  );  High  School  (X);  Administrators  (X) 


PRESENTER/TITLE  Rnh  Rennick.  F.nplish  Teacher;  Barbara  Howey,  Librarian 
ORGANIZATION  (SCHOOL)  Winifred  School  and  Hinsdale  School 


ADDRESS  Winifred  School 

Box  109 

Winifred.  MT  59489 


Hinsdale  School 
PO  Box  398 
Hinsdale.  MT  59241 


TELEPHONE/FAX  4*2-5349/462-5477  364-2314/364-2205 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTENT,  OBJECTIVE,  AND  TARGET  AUDIENCE 
(FOR  PUBLICATION  IN  PROGRAM)  (Not  more  than  50  words) 

(Workshops  will  be  1  hour  15  minutes.) 


I  ...  for  Aesthetic  Literary  was  developed  thronph  OPI  with  a  grant  from  the 

f  :  nCCILn,  of  fh, motion.  It  provides  a  mode!  curricn.nm  based  on  national 

standards,  which  integrates  English  and  the  arts. 


The  nresenters  will  explain  the  components  of  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy,  discujs 
rnformc  nirricnlnm  design,  and  describe  how  a  high  school  can  implement 
Framework,  Descriptions  of  innovative  schedules  from  schools  that  applied  to  become 

model  schools  will  be  shared. 


Pa-MoinnnK  will  roroive  eonies  of  the  Ins.rnctional  Guide  nnd  Curriculum  Cycles  developed 
hy  the  project. 


EQUIPMENT  (OR  OTHER 


SPECIAL  NEEDS)  REQUEST  Overhead;  VCR  if  possible 


17TH  ANNUAL  RURAL  EDUCATION  CONFERENCE 
WORKSHOP  PROPOSAL 
WESTERN  MONTANA  COLLEGE 
JUNE  28-30,  1995 


WORKSHOP  TITLE  Aesthetic  Literacy  for  Elementary  Schools 


LEVEL  (Check  all  that  apply) 

Elem  (X);  High  School  ( );  Administrators  (X) 


PRESENTER/TELE  Sherrill  Dolezilek.  Matt  Farris,  and  Diana  Knudson  -  Teachers 


ORGANIZATION  (SCHOOL)  Townsend  Elementary  and  Highwood  K-12 


ADDRESS  Townsend  Elementary 

Box  N 

Townsend.  MT  59644 


Highwood  K-8 

Box  100  RR  #1 
Highwood.  MT  59450 


TELEPHONE/FAX  266.3455/266-3448  733-2081/733-2^71 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTENT,  OBJECTIVE,  AND  TARGET  AUDIENCE 
(FOR  PUBLICATION  IN  PROGRAM)  (Not  more  than  50  words) 

(Workshops  will  be  1  hour  15  minutes.) 


The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  literacy  was  developed  through  OPI  with  a  j>rant  from  t  e 
It  s  Department  of  Education.  It  provides  a  model  curriculum  based  on  national 

Standards,  which  integrates  English  and  the  arts. 


The  nresenters  wtn  evnlain  the  components  of  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  literacy,  discus_s 
how  it  reforms  curriculum  desien.  and  describe  how  Highwood  School  will  be  implementing 

the  Framework. 


Partieinants  will  receive  conies  of  the  instructional  Gt.ide  and  Curriculum  Cycles  developed 
hv  the  project. 


EQUIPMENT  (OR  OTHER  SPECIAL  NEEDS)  REQUEST  Overhead;  VCR  if  possible 


CAN  WE  SCHEDULE  YOU  ON  ANY  OF  THE  DATES  INVOLVED ?  Yes  JL_  No 


Amounts  Awarded  and  Slated  for  Award  to 
Schools  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 
from  the  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction 
based  on  an  OPI  Grant  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Education 


12  teachers  to  NCTE  Northwest  Regional  Conference 
9  teachers  to  Prairie  Visions  (Nebraska) 
tuition  for  media  classes 
resource  materials 


($3,500) 

($3,000) 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


uly  14,  1995 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


FIELD(l) 

Jan  Hahn 

Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  Director 

Grant  Award,  1995-96  School  Year 

Funding  for  your  school’s  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  grant 
jthe  following  information  (especially  the  project  number)  m  any 

GRANT  RECIPIENT:  Legal  Entity:  FIELD (2) 


PO: 

ROM: 


f 

k. 


will  continue  for  the  1995-96  school  year.  You  must  include 
correspondence  and  reports  related  to  this  project: 


PROJECT  NUMBER:  FIELD (3) 

APPROVED  GRANT  AWARD:  $FIELD(4) 

THIS  GRANT  PERIOD:  August  1,  1995  -  July  31,  1996 
EXPENDITURE  PROGRAM  NUMBER:  450 


REVENUE  SOURCE  CODE:  4600 

You  are  to  request  funding  only  once  for  this  grant  P^r‘°^  J^Ife^^^fo^chmonth.  You  may  request  all  funds 

yTuT^it™  R^eSt  fOT  Federa'  FU',dS  f0rm  (ye"OW)  and  re‘Um  U  " 

Office  of  Public  Instruction 
Attn:  Maxine  Mougeot 
PO  Box  202501 
Helena,  MT  59620-2501 

A  Cash  Disbursement  Reeord  (gray  copies  enclosed)  must  be  submitted  with  the  monthly  narrative  report.  An  Expenditure 
Account  Code  list  (lavender)  is  enclosed. 

Year-end  fiscal  reporting  must  be  completed  by  June  30,  1996. 

,f  you  have  any  questions,  please  call  Maxine  Mougeot  (444-2560),  Jan  Hahn  (444-3714),  or  Nica  Carte  (444-1852). 


Enclosures 


cc:  FIELD  (5) 


"It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve." 


I 


P.  O.  Box  1384 
Dillon,  MT  59725 
May  19,  1995 


Dear  Model  Site  Administrator: 

In  an  effort  to  collect  some  baseline  data  regarding  the 
AESTHETIC  LITERACY  project  of  which  your  school  has  embarked,  we 
have  enclosed  some  questionnaires.  We.  would  appreciate  your 
completing  the  one  entitled  "School  Questionnaire  . 

We  would  like  you  to  distribute  the  ones  entitled  "Teacher 
Questionnaire"  to  those  members  of  your  staff  who  are  involved  or 
will  be  involved  with  the  AESTHETIC  LITERACY  project.  If  you  need 
additional  copies  of  this  instrument,  please  feel  free  to  make 

more . 

Finally,  would  you  collect  all  copies  and  send  them  to  me  in 
the  enclosed  envelop?  Please  collect  them  and  put  them  in  the  mail 
by  May  31.  If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  these  instruments 

please  feel  free  to  call  me  at  683-7121. 

As  the  program  evaluator  for  the  project,  I  will  be  able  to 
compile  this  baseline  data  over  the  summer  and  then  as  the  project 
continues  we  will  be  able  to  make  some  worthwhile  comparisons. 
Thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  this  work. 


Sincerely, 


Claudette  Mortbn,  Ed.D. 

AESTHETIC  LITERACY  program  evaluator 


Enclosures . 


AESTHETIC  LITERACY 
School  Questionnaire 
Spring  1995 


To  be  completed  by  the  Principal 

Name  of  person  completing  this  questionnaire: _ 

Phone  number: _ _ _ 

Name  of  school:  - - - - 

Grades  at  the  school:_ - - - 

Number  of  students  in  the  school: _ 

Grades  in  the  AESTHETIC  LITERACY  program: _ 

Number  of  students  in  the  program: _ _ _ 

Percentage  of  students  whose  ethnic  background  is: 

White _ 

Native  American _ 

Black  American _ 

Hispanic _ 

Other  (please  put  in  name  and  percentage) _ 

Percentage  of  students  who  are  eligible  for  free  and  reduced  lunch? 

Percentage  of  students  who  participate  in  Chapter  I  programs? _ 

Percentage  of  students  who  are  in  bilingual  or  ESL  programs? _ 

Percentage  of  students  who  are  in  special  education? _ 

Percentage  of  students  who  are  in  a  gifted  and  talented  program?_ 
What  standardized  achievement  test  do  you  give  your  students? _ 


To  what  degree  is  each  of  the  following  a  problem  in  your  school? 


Serious 

Moderate 

Minor 

Not  a  Problem 

Student  tardiness 

Student  absenteeism 

Students  misbehaving 
in  school 

Physical  conflicts 

Student  use  of  alcohol 

Student  use  of  drugs 

In  the  following  box  below,  please  fill  in  the  achievement  test  scores  from  the  Spring  of  1994  for  all  grades  in 
which  achievement  tests  were  given  which  will  be  part  of  your  Aesthetic  Literacy  Program:  (mean  pupil  NCE 
score  from  the  school  summary  or  if  you  don’t  have  NCE  then  provide  the  mean  pupil  percentile) 


Grade  Level 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Reading 

Language 

Arts 

Mathematics 

Science 

Social  Studies 

> 

For  the  next  four  questions,  please  circle  the  appropriate  answer  and  explain  if  necessary: 

Considering  both  excused  and  unexcused  absences,  what  percentage  of  your  students  are  absent  on  an 
average  day? 

0-2%  3-5%  6-10%  More  than  10% 

About  what  percentage  of  students  who  are  enrolled  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  are  still  enrolled  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year? 

98-100%  95-97%  90-94%  80-89%  '  70-79%  60-69%  Less  than  60% 

Of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  1993-94  school  year  about  what  percentage  were  retained  in  the  same  grade 
in  1994-95? 

0%  1-2%  3-5%  6-10%  More  than  10% 

Are  students  typically  assigned  to  classes  by  ability  and/or  achievement  levels  so  that  some  classes  are 
higher  in  average  ability  than  others? 

No 

Yes,  by  general  ability 
Yes,  by  reading  ability 
Yes,  by  mathematical  ability 

Before  you  began  the  AESTHETIC  LITERACY  program  how  often  did  a  typical  student  in  your  school 


receive  instruction  in  each  of  the  following  subjects: 


Every  day 

3  or  4  times  a  week 

1  or  2  times  a  week 

None,  not  taught 

Literature 

Writing  (composition) 

Oral  Communication 

Dance 

Drama 

Music 

Visual  Arts 

I 


'^Before  you  began  the  AESTHETIC  LITERACY  program,  did  your  school  follow  a  district  or  state  curriculum 
in  any  of  the  following  subjects?  (circle  all  that  apply) 

English  Language  Arts 

im  Dance 

Drama 

Music 

I_  Visual  Arts 

^ln  the  year  before  your  school  became  involved  with  the  AESTHETIC  LITERACY  program  did  your  school 
sponsor  field  trips  to  any  of  the  following  places  or  events:  (circle  all  that  apply) 

^  Art  museums  or  galleries 

|m  Musical  concerts 

Theater  performances 

™  Dance  performances 

Local  cultural  performances 

Before  your  school  became  involved  in  the  AESTHETIC  LITERACY  Program  did  your  school  participate  in  or 
M  sponsor  extracurricular  activities  such  as  clubs,  fairs,  competitions  or  exhibits  in  any  of  the  following  areas. 

li:  I  (circle  all  that  apply) 


Writing 
Book  fairs 
Speaking 
Dance 

9 

Drama 
Music 
Visual  arts 

Before  your  school  became  involved  in  the  AESTHETIC  LITERACY  program,  did  your  school  bring  in  any 
visiting  artists  to  perform,  demonstrate,  or  teach  in  the  following  areas:  (circle  all  that  apply) 

Writing 

Dance 


Drama 

Music 


Visual  Arts 


Please  check  which  best  describes  the  space  for  the  teaching  of  the  following  in  your  school  prior  to 
involvement  in  the  AESTHETIC  LITERACY  Program: _ ==__= 


Writing 

Dance 

Drama 

Music 

Visual  Arts 

Studio  with  special 
equipment 

Room  dedicated  but  no 
special  equipment 

On  -  a  -  cart 

Classroom  only 

Other  (specify) 

Not  taught 

What  is  the  position  of  the  persons  on  your  staff  who  teach  the  following: 


1 

Music 

Dance  and  Drama 

Visual  Arts 

Full  time  specialist 

l 

Part  time  specialist 

Physical  Education  teacher 

Artist-in-residence 

Volunteers 

Elementary  certified  teacher 

* 

None 

I  ‘ 

Thank  you  so  much.  Please  return  this  survey  to: 

Dr.  Claudette  Morton 

Western  Montana  College 

710  S.  Atlantic 

Dillon,  MT  59725-3598 

AESTHETIC  LITERACY 
Teacher  Questionnaire 
Spring  1995 


To  be  completed  by  the  teachers  in  the  program 


Name  of  the  school: 


Position  at  the  school,  i.e.,  3rd  grade  teacher,  music  specialist,  etc. _ 

For  the  following  questions  please  circle  the  appropriate  answer  and  explain,  if  necessary: 


Your  gender  is:  male  female 

Your  ethnic  background  is:  White  Native  American  African  American  Hispanic 


Counting  this  year,  how  may  years  have  you  taught? 


Less  than  3  years 
3-5  years 
6-10  years 
1 0-20  years 
More  than  20  years 

Do  you  have  an  endorsement  (major  or  minor  area)  on  your  teaching  certificate  in: 

Elementary  English  Reading  Physical  Education 


Music  Drama  Art 


What  is  the  highest  academic  degree  you  hold? 

Bachelor’s  Master’s  Specialist  Doctorate 
Does  your  school  have  a  coordinated  curriculum  in: 


English  Language  Arts  including  a  strong  writing, 


oral  and  literary  component 

Yes 

No 

Dance  (perhaps  as  a  part  of  the  PE  program) 

Yes 

No 

Drama  (perhaps  as  a  part  of  the  language  arts  program) 

Yes 

No 

Music 

Yes 

No 

Visual  Arts 

Yes 

No 

Does  your  school  have  a  school  wide: 


Writing  Assessment 

Yes 

No 

Dance  Assessment  (possibly  video  taped) 

Yes 

No 

Drama  Assessment  (possibly  video  taped) 

Yes 

No 

Music  Assessment  (possibly  audio  taped) 

Yes 

No 

Visual  Arts  (possibly  a  portfolio) 

Yes 

No 

Asian 


Prior  to  your  school’s  work  in  the  AESTHETIC  LITERACY  program,  how  comfortable  did  you  feel  when 
teaching  classes  in:  (circle  the  appropriate  answer) 


Creative  Writing 

Very 

Somewhat 

Not  at  all 

Dance 

Very 

Somewhat 

Not  at  all 

Drama 

Very 

Somewhat 

Not  at  all 

Music 

Very 

Somewhat 

Not  at  all 

Visual  arts 

Very 

Somewhat 

Not  at  all 

Prior  to  your  school’s  work  in  AESTHETIC  LITERACY,  how  much  time  in  total  had  you  spent  in  professional 
development  workshops  or  seminars  in  creative  writing,  dance,  drama,  music  and  visual  arts?  Include 
attendance  at  professional  meetings  and  conferences,  district  sponsored  and  external  workshops,  college  or 
university  courses:  (check  the  appropriate  boxes  for  each  subject) 


Writing 

Dance 

Drama 

Music 

Visual  Arts 

None 

Less  than  6  hours 

6-15  hours 

16-30  hours 

More  than  30 
hours 

Prior  to  your  school’s  involvement  in  the  AESTHETIC  LITERACY  program,  how  many  school  hours  did  you 
have  designated  as  preparation  time  per  week?  (circle  the  appropriate  answer) 

None  Less  than  1  1-2  3  -4  5  More  than  5 


Prior  to  your  school’s  involvement  with  the  AESTHETIC  LITERACY  program,  did  you  save  your  students’: 
(circle  the  appropriate  answer) 


Writing  in  folders  or  portfolios 

Yes 

No 

1  don’t  teach 

Dance  on  tapes  or  in  portfolios 

Yes 

No 

1  don’t  teach 

Drama  on  tapes  or  in  portfolios 

Yes 

No 

1  don’t  teach 

Music  on  tapes  or  in  portfolios 

Yes 

No 

1  don’t  teach 

Art  in  folders  or  in  portfolios 

Yes 

No 

1  don’t  teach 

Prior  to  your  school’s  involvement  with  the  AESTHETIC  LITERACY  program,  how  often  did  you,  on  your 
own,  attend:  (circle  the  appropriate  answer) 


Poetry  Readings 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Author  Talks 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Dance  Concerts 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Live  Theater 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Movies 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Music  Concerts 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Art  Galleries 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Museums 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 
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Outside  of  teaching,  prior  to  your  school’s  involvement  with  the  AESTHETIC  LITERACY  program,  did  you 
participate  in  the  following:  (circle  the  appropriate  answer) 


Write  poetry 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Write  fiction 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Write  plays 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Publish  any  writing 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Perform  dance 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Create  dance 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Act  in  theater  productions 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Direct  theater  productions 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Work  on  theater  productions 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Make  a  film  or  video  (not  family) 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Perform  in  a  musical  program 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Conduct  a  musical  program 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Write  music 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Create  visual  art 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Show  your  work  in  a  gallery 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Mount  a  show  of  visual  art 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Prior  to  your  school’s  involvement  with  the  AESTHETIC  LITERACY  program,  have  you  taken  your  students 
to:  (circle  the  appropriate  answer) 


Poetry  Readings 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Author  Talks 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Dance  Concerts 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Live  Theater 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Movies 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Music  concerts 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Art  galleries 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Museums 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Young  Author  Symposiums 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Prior  to  your  school’s  involvement  with  the  AESTHETIC  LITERACY  program,  did  you  or  your  school  bring 
into  the  classroom:  (circle  the  appropriate  answer) 


Writers 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Dancers 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Actors 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Musicians 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Artists 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never  or  hardly  ever 

Prior  to  your  school’s  involvement  with  the  AESTHETIC  LITERACY  program,  how  often  did  your  students  in 
the  classroom  participate  in:  (check  the  appropriate  boxes) _ 


Dance 

Act 

Make  MovieA/ideo 

Sing  or  Play  Music 

Art 

Once  a  week 

Once  a  month 

Once  a  semester 

Once  a  year 

Less  than  that 
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I 

I 

I 

I 


Prior  to  your  school’s  involvement  with  the  AESTHETIC  LITERACY  program,  how  often  did  your  students 
share  their  work  with  an  outside  audience  by:  (circle  the  appropriate  answer) 


Publishing  or  reading  their  creative  writing  Often 


Perform  a  dance  Often 

Perform  a  play  or  creative  drama  Often 

Show  their  movie  or  video  Often 

Perform  a  piece  of  music  Often 

Show  their  art  works  Often 


Sometimes 

Sometimes 

Sometimes 

Sometimes 

Sometimes 

Sometimes 


Never  or  hardly  ever 
Never  or  hardly  ever 
Never  or  hardly  ever 
Never  or  hardly  ever 
Never  or  hardly  ever 
Never  or  hardly  ever 


Thank  you.  Please  return  this  survey  to  your  school  principal. 
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'HV. 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


.OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


Dear  Advisors: 


As  our  grant  year  for  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  draws  to  a  close,  we  are  finding 
that  we  have  budgeted  more  money  for  travel  and  workshops  than  was  spent.  Most  advisors 
have  not  had  the  time  to  visit  schools.  If  you  can  provide  consultation  or  visit  model  schools, 
project  schools,  or  any  other  interested  schools,  please  make  plans  to  do  so.  Just  call  me 
(444-3714)  or  Julie  (444-4442)  for  approval. 

As  another  way  for  you  to  continue  participation  in  this  grant,  we  are  offering  you  the 
chance  to  attend  training  this  summer.  We  have  included  a  listing,  but  you  may  know  of 
other  relevant  classes  or  events.  We  still  have  a. budget  item  for  outreach  next  year. 
Therefore  if  you  feel  some  training  will  help  you  be  a  better  advisor  next  year,  we  d  like  to 
pay  for  your  participation.  For  example,  Bruce  Campbell’s  class  in  Glasgow  could  help  you 
better  understand  multiple  intelligences.  Just  write  a  short  letter  describing  the  training  an 
how  it  will  help  you  teach  about  or  advertise  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  next  year 
and  we’ll  let  you  know  how  much  we  will  be  able  to  pay. 

Before  the  end  of  July,  we  will  need  to  know  who  wants  to  continue  as  advisors  so  that  we 
can  publish  lists  of  consultants.  We  would  appreciate  your  suggestions  concerning  your  roles. 
Please  call  if  you  will  not  continue  or  if  you  have  ideas  about  how  you  can  help  with  the 
model  schools  or  the  final  publication  of  the  revised  framework  next  summer. 


Sincerely, 


Project  Director 


■It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve." 

I 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


Dear  Ambassadors: 


As  our  grant  year  for  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  draws  to  a  close,  we  are  finding 
that  we  have  budgeted  more  money  for  your  travel  and  workshops  than  you  spent.  Several 
ambassadors  have  significant  amounts  of  money  left  in  their  contracts.  Most  advisors  have 
not  had  the  time  to  visit  schools.  If  you  can  give  workshops  or  visit  model  schools,  project 
schools,  or  any  other  interested  schools  as  consultants  on  the  framework,  please  make  plans 
to  do  so.  Just  call  me  (444-3714)  or  Julie  (444-4442)  for  approval. 

As  another  way  for  you  to  continue  participation  in  this  grant,  we  are  offering  you  the 
chance  to  attend  training  this  summer.  We  have,  included  a  listing,  but  you  may  know  of 
other  relevant  classes  or  events.  We  still  have  a  budget  item  for  ambassadors  next  year. 
Therefore,  if  you  feel  some  training  will  help  you  be  a  better  ambassador  next  year,  we’d  like 
to  pay  for  your  participation.  For  example,  Bruce  Campbell’s  class  in  Glasgow  could  help 
you  better  understand  multiple  intelligences.  Just  write  a  short  letter  describing  the  training 
and  how  it  will  help  you  teach  about  or  advertise  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  next 
year  and  we’ll  let  you  know  how  much  we  will  be  able  to  pay. 

Before  the  end  of  July,  we  will  need  to  know  who  wants  to  continue  as  ambassadors  so  that 
we  can  write  your  contracts  for  next  year  to  serve  as  consultants  and  ambassadors.  The 
duties  will  be  similar  to  this  year’s,  except  you  will  concentrate  more  on  your  areas  of 
expertise  as  you  provide  services.  We  would  appreciate  your  suggestions  concerning  your 
roles.  Please  call  if  you  will  not  continue  or  if  you  have  ideas  about  the  contracts. 


Sincerely, 


Project  Director 


"It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve." 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


June  23, 

1995 

TO: 

Aesthetic  G 

urriculum  Writers 

FROM: 

Jan  Hahn/  ^ 

SUBJECT: 

Curriculum^ 

Design  Award 

I'm  sending  the  enclosed  information 

writers  ana  tne  moaei  cuiu.  piujeui,  ^  ^ 

you  will  want  to  go  to  the  effort  to  submit  a  Curriculum  Cycle  for 

the  Geraldine  Dodge  Curriculum  Design  Award  competition. 


You  need  to  have  actually  used  the  curriculum  cycle  because  they 
want  student  work  submitted  as  part  of  the  supporting  materials. 
Please  note  that  winners  will  receive  $1000,  plus  other  perks. 


Of  course  I  think  our  curriculum  design  is  a  winner  1  I  hope  that 
one  of  you  will  feel  that  you  have  enough  personal  authorship  of 
the  cycle  (or  revision  of  the  cycle)  to  submit  it  to  this 
competition . 

I  will  have  two  of  those  official  "reference  numbers."  Call  me  at 
444-3714  if  you  are  going  to  submit  and  I  will  send  you  one  of  the 
numbers . 


"It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve." 


Tivoli 


m 

M 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


June  23,  1995 


Schools  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 


Jan  Hahn 


TO: 

FROM: 


SUBJECT:  Sharing  Resources 


As  a  result  of  some  visits  to  model  and  project  schools,  I  have  some  ideas  and  requests. 

One  school  was  interested  in  some  names  and  addresses  of  Native  American  presenters. 

I  have  enclosed  the  program  from  the  Literary  Encounters  Conference  which  describes  some 
presentations  and  includes  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  presenters. 

Another  school  suggested  that  we  put  together  "Trunks”  that  would  go  with  curriculum 
cycles  and  could  be  shared  among  the  schools.  The  trunks  would  include  resource  materials, 
books,  videotapes,  prints,  etc.,  that  would  support  the  cycle.  Bigfork  expressed  an  interest 
in  putting  together  trunks  for  Author!  Author!,  Balance,  and  Self-Portrait.  ^  They  also 
suggested  that  Rubbermaid  makes  some  big  file  trunks  that  might  work.  Let  s  keep  the 
initial  cost  of  the  trunk  and  contents  to  around  $200.  We’ll  pay  for  them,  just  send  us  the 
bills.  Please  call  me  if  you’re  interested  so  I  can  give  you  the  go-ahead  on  a  trunk. 

Another  suggestion  was  that  as  schools  are  ordering  materials  and  equipment,  they  send  a 
copy  of  the  purchase  order  (which  includes  address  of  vendor,  price,  and  item)  to  OPI. 
Then,  I  will  copy  these  for  all  of  you  and  send  them  out.  That  could  save  you  all  some  time 
researching  prices,  vendors,  and  addresses  when  you  want  the  same  materials. 

If  you  have  purchased  videotapes  or  other  materials  that  you  use  and  then  set  aside  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  would  you  be  willing  to  share  that  resource  with  the  other  model 
schools?  If  so,  send  me  a  list  of  the  titles  and  when  they  might  be  available.  By  the  way, 
we  have  copies  of  Philadelphia  Story  and  the  American  Cinema  series  that  you  can  borrow. 

Expect  a  CARE  package  of  professional  books  before  school  begins.  We’re  buying  you 
some  resources  for  your  professional  libraries. 

Finally,  I  have  set  up  a  Conference  entitled  Aesthetic  Literacy  on  METNET.  If  you  can  get 
into  METNET,  please  comment  online. 


"It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve. 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 
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TO: 

FROM: 

RE: 


Schools  of  Aesthetic  Literacy 


Jan  Hahn^O  \ 

U 

Integrating  Counseling 


and  Aesthetic  Literacy 


This  summer  I  took  a  course  at  the  University  of  Montana  for  which  we  were  assigned  a 
paper  relevant  to  our  own  work.  Through  the  course,  I  could  see  ways  that  a  counseling 
staff  could  become  involved  with  the  activities  related  to  the  Framework.  The  enclosed 
paper  describes  ways  for  your  counselor(s)  to  help  you  as  you  implement  the  Framework. 

Please  read  and  then  route  this  paper  to  the  counselor(s)  in  your  school.  I’m  hoping  that 
the  ideas  in  this  paper  will  provide  an  impetus  for  your  counselor(s)  to  become  involved  in 

Aesthetic  Literacy. 

I’m  also  happy  to  announce  that  two  of  our  project  schools  have  become  recipients  of 
additional  grants  that  they  will  use  to  help  implement  the  Framework.  Bridger  Alternative 
High  School  in  Bozeman  has  been  awarded  a  $5,000  from  Montana  Power  and  Castle  Rock 
Middle  School  in  Billings  has  been  awarded  $4,000  from  U.S.  West. 

Don’t  forget  the  Socratic  Seminar  (Paideia  training)  at  the  University  of  Montana,  McGill 
Hall  218.  Registration  is  7  p.m.,  July  26,  and  the  class  meets  July  27-28.  Cost  is  only  $70 
if  you  want  college  credit. 

We’ve  enclosed  a  few  extra  newsletters  for  you  to  distribute  or  display.  Hope  your  summer 
is  going  well! 


"It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve." 


,.•>/ tH  k 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


TO: 


FROM: 


RE: 


Project  Schools  of  Aesthetic  Literacy 


Jan  Hah 


Enclosures  and  Information 


i  TTnivprcitv  of  Montana  for  which  we  were  assigned  a 

This  summer  I  took  a  course  at  of  Mont  that  a  col|nseling 

paper  relevant  to  our  own  work  Thro  gh  the  course,  ^  ^  pramJork  The  enclosed 
paferTeS  "yX^our  counselor(s)  to  help  you  as  you  implement  the  Framework. 

Aesthetic  Literacy. 

Middle  School  in  Billings  has  been  awarded  $4,000  from  U.S.  Wes  . 

aesthetic  literacy.  Please  read  the  enclosed  "grant  award  memo  care  y. 
if  you  want  college  credit. 

We’ve  enclosed  a  few  extra  newsletters  for  you  to  distribute  or  display.  Hope  your  summer 
is  going  well! 


"It  is  our  mission 


to  advocate,  communicate, 


educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve. 
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Integrating  Counseling  and  Aesthetic  Literacy 


The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy,  a  three-year  project  funded 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Education,  consists  of  a  set  of  “Curriculum 
Cycles”  and  an  “Instructional  Guide;”  a  group  of  ten  model  schools;  a  staff 
development  team;  and  a  network  of  support  for  training,  outreach, 
assessment,  and  policy  reform.  The  Framework  for  Aesthetic 
Literacy  integrates  English  and  the  Arts,  addresses  the  National 
Educational  Goals,  uses  inquiry-based  instruction,  and  depends  on  the 
support  of  the  school’s  community.  Although  involvement  of  the 
counseling  staff  of  a  school  was  not  originally  suggested  by  the 
Framework’s  materials,  the  integration  of  a  developmental  counseling 
program  appears  to  be  a  natural  and  useful  way  to  extend  the  framework 
and,  at  the  same  time,  enhance  the  counseling  program. 

In  a  developmental  school  guidance  program,  counselors  have  roles  (1) 
directly  counseling  students;  (2)  providing  consultation  to  other  staff 
members  and  parents;  and  (3)  coordinating  a  variety  of  school  programs. 
Using  counselors  in  these  three  roles  can  be  beneficial  to  the  successful 
implementation  of  an  aesthetic  literacy  program.  At  the  same  time, 
integration  into  academic  classroom  instruction  enhances  the  counseling 
program.  Where  are  some  of  the  overlaps  between  a  developmental 
counseling  program  and  aesthetic  literacy?  How  can  the  roles  of 
counselors  be  used  to  enhance  aesthetic  literacy? 


Counselor  Delivering  the 
Developmental  School  Counseling  Curriculum 


STANDARDS 

The  standards  themselves  (Montana’s  model  guidance  curriculum,  program 
standards,  and  model  learner  goals,  the  proposed  American  School 
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Counselor  Association  (ASCA)  goals  based  on  Goals  2000,  and  the 
Framework’s  integrated  content  standards)  illustrate  several  obvious 
overlaps  between  aesthetic  literacy  and  guidance.  The  following  clusters 
are  examples  of  those  common  standards-what  students  will  know  and  be 
able  to  do  in  both  aesthetic  literacy  and  guidance: 


1  Aesthetic  Literacy 

ASCA  National  Goals 

Guidance  in  Montana  (GIM) 
and  Model  Learner  Goals _ 

•practice  effective 
strategies  for  critical 
listening,  reading,  and  viewing 
•learn  to  communicate 
proficiently 

•develop  excellent 
communication  skills 

•question,  think  and  respond 
critically  and  creatively 

•manage,  organize 
information,  make  decisions, 
and  deal  with  change 

•  understand  how  to  make 
decisions  (GIM) 

•collaborate  and  cooperate 
effectively  with  others  for 
publication  ,  performance,  or 
production 

•develop  interpersonal  skills 
to  relate  well  to  others 
•develop  cooperative  work 
skills 

•demonstrate  effective  skills 
for  interacting  with  others 
(GIM) 

•  develop  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  self,  others,  ij 
and  society 

•communicate  personal 
perceptions  in  appropriate 
ways 

•  learn  appropriate  ways  to 
express  feelings  H 

•  learn  problem-solving  skills 
and  reasoning  techniques 

•develop  problem-solving  and 
decision-making  skills  with  a 
focus  on  self-assertion  and 
conflict  resolution 

•appreciate  and  understand 
individuality  and  community 

•  develop  a  sense  of 
belonging 

•  understand  and  appreciate 
the  rights  of  others 

•  initiate,  evaluate  and  adapt 
||  to  change  as  necessary 

•  develop  an  awareness  of  ; 

the  need  for  lifelong  learning 

/nm  inno  on  4Q\ 

(OPI  1994  P  32)  (Wittmer,  1993,  p.  18)  (OPI,  1992,  pp.  39-43) 

v  ’  (OPI,  1989,  pp.  A33-34) 
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In  addition  to  those  standards  charted  above,  both  the  framework  and 
typical  guidance  goals  coincide  with  the  personal  competencies  listed  by 
SCANS  (the  Labor  Secretary’s  Commission  on  Achieving  Necessary  Skills): 

1.  Resources: 

Identifies ,  organizes,  plans,  and  allocates  resources. 

2.  Interpersonal: 

Works  with  others. 

3.  Information: 

Acquires  and  uses  information. 

4.  Systems: 

Understands  complex  interrelationships. 

5.  Technology: 

Works  with  a  variety  of  technologies 

(Wittmer,  p.  19) 

In  addition  to  helping  students  achieve  these  standards,  both  the 
counseling  and  aesthetic  literacy  curricula  seek  to  help  students 
understand  diversity.  Wittmer’s  textbook  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to 
“The  Counselor’s  Role  in  Teaching  Students  to  Value  Cultural  Diversity.” 
Faubert,  Locke,  and  McLeod  see  school  counselors  as  “the  key  to  students 
learning  to  value  diversity.”  (Wittmer,  p.  96)  The  framework  has  five 
content  standards  related  to  diversity  under  the  heading  “Students  Learn 
to  Connect  Cultures  and  other  Content  Areas,”  including  “understand 
cultures  through  language  and  the  arts”  and  “appreciate  and  understand 
individuality  and  community.”  Most  of  the  curriculum  cycles  provide 
encounters  from  a  variety  of  cultures. 


CURRICULUM 

Self-Portrait  and  the  Perils  of  Self-Concept 

The  Framework  includes  a  series  of  27  “Curriculum  Cycles”  that  provide 
teachers  with  model  units  for  teaching  aesthetic  literacy.  For  example,  in 
a  cycle  called  Self  Portrait ,  students  study  the  self-portraits  of  several 
famous  artists,  autobiographical  poetry  and  prose,  and  music  that 
explores  self  concepts.  From  these  “Encounters,”  students  move  to  the 
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creation  of  masks,  autobiographical  writing,  and  other  projects.  In  such  a 
unit  a  counselor  could  be  consulted  and  involved  as  a  facilitator  and  as 
part  of  the  teaching  team.  Since  working  with  self-concept  is  a  major 
role  for  the  counselor  in  one-on-one  sessions,  this  work  in  the  classroom 
ties  together  the  roles  of  consulting  and  counseling. 

Marjorie  Cuthbert  suggests  that  work  with  self-concept  is  an  appropriate 
topic  for  "large  group  developmental  guidance.”  (Wittmer,  p.  86)  In  her 
sample  unit,  she  suggests  activities  with  the  goal  of  assisting  “students 
in  developing  positive  and  realistic  self-concepts.”  (Wittmer,  p.  90)  As 
students  work  through  the  Self-Portrait  cycle,  some  of  the  achievement 
standards  listed  in  the  “Learn”  column  (such  as  “analyze  the  pressures  of 
society  on  the  individual”  and  “compare  how  the  encountered  individuals 
responded  to  these  pressures”)  could  be  addressed  by  activities 
facilitated  by  the  counselor.  Discussions  about  peer  pressure  could  also 
be  incorporated  into  this  unit.  Perhaps  this  indirect  approach  to  teaching 
realistic  and  positive  self-concepts  would  be  more  palatable  for  a 
community  uncomfortable  with  “teaching  self-esteem. 

In  fact,  incorporating  self-concept  into  the  integrated  aesthetic  literacy 
curriculum  may  make  this  portion  of  a  guidance  curriculum  more  powerful, 
since  research  on  self-concept  is  conflicting.  According  to  Don  Hamachek, 
“Numerous  reviews  of  self-concept  research  conducted  over  the  past  25 
years  have  concluded  that  there  is  a  moderately  strong  concurrent 
relationship  between  students’  academic  achievement  and  their  self- 
concept  of  ability.”  (Hamachek,  1995,  p.  419)  Several  of  the  factors  that 
Hamachek  uses  to  link  self-concept  to  academic  achievement  can  be 
taught  directly  through  the  framework.  In  these  instances,  the  design  of 
the  Framework  itself  helps  deliver  the  counseling  curriculum: 

1.  Happiness  and  motivation.  Developers  of  the  framework  believe 
that  encounters  in  the  arts,  the  freedom  to  pursue  one’s  own 
inquiries,  and  artistic  expression  will  enhance  students  motivation 

and  happiness. 

*  Some  would  argue  that  there  is  a  difference  between  self-esteem  (feeling  about  self)  and 
self-concept  (how  one  pictures  oneself  in  given  situations).  I  have  used  “self-esteem  in  this 
instance  because  that  is  the  term  to  which  people  seem  to  object. 
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2.  Attributing  successes  to  ability  and  effort  rather  than  good  luck. 

In  the  arts,  success  rarely  comes  through  luck.  Artists  learn  quickly 
that  the  right  combination  of  ability  and  effort  lead  to  the  creation 
of  masterpieces. 

3.  Setting  realistic ,  reachable  goals.  The  Framework  engages 
students  in  self-directed  inquiries  and  projects  that  must  be 
completed  for  an  audience  presentation,  an  exhibit,  or  publication. 
Such  experiences  will  teach  students  to  set  realistic,  attainable 

goals. 

4.  Linking  positive  self-concept  to  task-persistence.  When  students 
must  produce,  publish,  or  perform  for  an  audience  beyond  their  peers 
and  the  teacher,  they  will  learn  to  become  persistent.  This  will 
improve  their  self-concept. 

5.  Ability  to  work  independently.  Although  many  of  the  creations 
suggested  in  the  Curriculum  Cycles  require  group  work,  as  many 
require  that  students  work  independently. 

6.  High  degree  of  curiosity.  The  Framework  rests  on  inquiry-based 
instruction,  where  student  curiosity  leads  to  their  projects. 

7.  Preference  for  challenging  work.  Because  a  major  tenet  of  the 
Framework  is  that  Encounters  and  Creates  be  “culturally 
significant,”  they  are  not  watered-down  for  student  consumption. 

They  will  be  challenging. 

(italicized  factors,  Hamachek,  pp.  421-422) 


On  the  other  hand,  Alfie  Kohn  (1994)  questions  self-esteem  teaching  and 
the  measures  used.*  He  argues  that  the  correlations  found  in  the  studies 
cited  by  Hamachek  are  too  small  to  be  of  significance.  (Kohn,  275)  Kohn 
asserts  that  the  200  instruments  for  measuring  self-esteem  are  based  on 
what  subjects  say  about  themselves,  and  are  therefore  fallible.  (In  fact, 
any  attitudinal  measurements  may  lack  the  objectivity  that  we  feel  can  be 
achieved  by  measurements  in  cognitive  areas.) 

*  Alfie  Kohn  has  authored  a  video  series  entitled  “Choosing  Community:  Classroom  Strategies 
for  Learning  and  Caring”  that  is  based  on  his  workshop,  ‘Teaching  Children  to  Care.”  It  is 
designed  to  describe  the  philosophy  and  strategies  that  help  children  become  generous, 
caring,  and  empathetic.  The  workshop  and  video  series  were  produced  through  the 
Developmental  Studies  Center  in  cooperation  with  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 
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Kohn  is  troubled  that  the  emphasis  on  self-esteem  focuses  children’s 
attention  on  themselves,  leading  to  self-absorption.  He  asks,  “Why 
booklets  entitled  All  About  Me  instead  of  All  About  UsT  (Kohn,  p.  277) 
When  Kohn  points  to  the  need  to  foster  a  sense  of  community,  he 
reinforces  Framework’s  dependence  on  community  resources.  Another 
point  that  Kohn  makes  to  criticize  self-esteem  programs  was  based  on  his 
observation  that  all  the  “I  am  special  “activities  can  “coexist 
comfortably”  with  “retrograde  educational  practices”  such  as  pulling 
kids  out  of  class  for  talking  out  of  turn.  (Kohn,  p.  278)  As  an  innovative 
approach  to  curriculum  and  instruction,  the  Framework  hopes  to  abolish 
“retrograde”  practices. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kohn  does  not  buy  the  conservative’s  case,  which  relies 
on  the  dichotomy  that  worrying  about  how  children  feel  about  themselves 
reduces  time  spent  on  academics.  He  also  attacks  the  puritanical 
argument  that  children  may  end  up  being  happy  with  themselves  without 
having  earned  that  right.  (Kohn,  p.  279) 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Kohn  admits  that  although  self-esteem  may  not  be 
“sufficient  to  produce  achievement  or  to  serve  as  a  social  vaccine,  it  may 
be  a  necessary  component  of  high  achievement.”  (Kohn,  p.  276)  He  makes 
a  good  case  for  activities  that  do  double  duty-pursuing  both  intellectual 
and  sociomoral  development.  Tying  the  counseling  curriculum  in  self- 
concept  to  a  curriculum  cycle  on  self-portrait,  with  content  in  English  and 
the  arts,  could  satisfy  both  sides  of  the  argument.  This  is  also  where 
life/career  planning  and  self-esteem  tie  together.  Understanding  of  self 
is  critical  in  determining  vocational  and  other  goals  that  relate  to  the 
varied  roles  we  play  in  a  lifetime-parent,  citizen,  employee,  etc. 

Kohn  concludes  that  we  should  help  kids  focus  on  effort  rather  than  ability 
and  become  absorbed  with  learning  itself  rather  than  being  preoccupied 
with  their  performances.  He  believes  that  we  can  achieve  motivation 
through  collaboration,  choice,  and  content.  (Kohn,  p.  281)  This,  we 
believe,  the  Framework  accomplishes.  In  addition,  with  its  attention  to 
the  multiple  intelligences  and  authentic  assessment,  the  Framework 
recognizes  that  effort  and  ability,  learning  and  performances  cannot 
always  be  separated.  Such  an  approach  may  render  some  of  Kohn’s 
arguments  meaningless. 
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Other  Relevant  Curriculum  Cycles 


Elementary 

A  counselor  could  participate  in  the  cycle  Imagination:  How  do  we  use 
imagination  to  explain  our  world?  by  facilitating  discussions  related  to 
competencies  revolving  around  “Awareness  of  the  importance  of  growth 
and  change.”  (OPI,  1992,  p.  39)  The  pourquoi  stories,  explaining  why 
things  in  nature  are  the  way  they  are,  could  provide  bridges  to  explaining 
why  some  of  life’s  circumstances  have  evolved  in  the  ways  they  have. 

The  Balance  cycle  could  prove  useful  in  crisis  counseling  situations  by 
contributing  allusions  about  the  balance,  flexibility,  and  moderation  found 
in  “balanced”  works  of  art  and  the  comfort  of  pattern  and  rhythm.  A 
major  problem  for  kids,  especially  teenagers,  is  understanding  balance  in 
life’s  travails--those  inevitable  ups  and  downs. 

Universal  Stories  could  contribute  to  the  counseling  curriculum  when 
students  are  learning  appreciation  for  other  cultures.  The  counselor  could 
help  facilitate  discussions  or  projects  that  lead  to  students 
demonstrating  “an  understanding  of  how  stories  relate  to  personal  and 
cultural  experiences.”  (OPI,  1994,  LEARN  column) 

The  Dressing  Up  cycle  could  provide  younger  elementary  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  explore  occupations  through  the  kinds  of  clothes  workers 
wear. 

Middle*  School 

Important  aspects  of  the  counseling  curriculum  at  the  middle  school  level 
involves  developing  competencies  around  “knowledge  of  the 
interrelationships  of  life  roles”  and  “knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
growth  and  change.”  (OPI,  1992,  pp.  41-42)  One  of  the  cycles,  Courtship: 
Why  do  people  “fall  in  love”?  How  do  customs  aid  and  hinder  courtship?, 
could  benefit  from  the  consultation  and  participation  of  the  school 
counselor  when  sensitive  issues  are  discussed  or  encountered  in  the 
projects. 
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For  Tradition:  The  1940s ,  a  counselor  could  bring  in  a  portion  of  a  career- 
unit  to  contrast  “traditional”  occupations  with  those  emerging  in  today  s 
world.  Since  the  cycles  on  Suffering  and  What’s  So  Funny?  contain  some 
emotionally-charged  material,  having  the  counselor  participate  or 
available  for  consultation  would  be  comforting  for  the  teachers. 

High  School 

In  addition  to  the  Self-Portrait  cycle  discussed  above,  the  high  school 
section  includes  a  cycle  called  Beauty:  In  the  Eye  of  the  Beholder?  During 
this  cycle,  the  counselor  could  teach  units  he  or  she  had  prepared  on 
eating  disorders.  Opportunities  for  collaboration  with  the  counselors  are 
also  evident  in  several  other  cycles,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  choice 

of  Encounters. 


Delivery  of  a  Counseling  Curriculum  and  Character  Education 

Thus  far,  the  examples  have  illustrated  how  goals  of  a  typical  counseling 
curriculum  can  be  achieved  through  existing  curriculum  cycles  in  the 
Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy.  Guidance  in  Montana:  Guidelines 
for  Program  Development  K-12  lists  general  competencies  for  middle 

school  students  as  follows: 

•  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  a  positive  self-concept 

•  skills  to  interact  with  others 

•  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  growth  and  change 

•  knowledge  of  the  benefits  of  educational  achievement  to  career 

opportunities 

•  understanding  the  relationships  between  work  and  learning 

•  skills  to  locate,  understand,  and  use  career  information 

•  knowledge  of  skills  necessary  to  seek  and  obtain  jobs 

•  understanding  how  work  relates  to  the  needs  and  functions  of  the 

economy  and  society 

•  skills  to  make  decisions 

•  knowledge  of  the  interrelationships  of  life  roles 

•  knowledge  of  different  occupations  and  changing  male/female 

roles 
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•  understanding  the  process  of  career  planning 

(OPI,  1992,  pp.  41-42) 

Several  of  these  competencies  could  be  achieved  through  “character 
education.”  Recently,  several  articles  have  appeared  in  education 
journals  about  “character  education.”  For  example,  the  May  1995  Phi 
Delta  Kappan  is  devoted  to  the  topic  of  “Young  and  Caring.”  Amitai 
Etzioni  suggests  that  character  education  be  integrated  into  an  existing 
curriculum.  In  fact,  Etzioni  believes  that  where  “values  education”  will 
not  be  supported  by  the  public,  “character  education”  will  enjoy  wide 
support.  (Berreth  and  Scherer,  1993) 

Erickson  and  Whitely  suggest  that  the  need  for  character  education  is 
“especially  urgent  at  the  present  time”  because  “the  unprecedented  wave 
of  nationalistic  sentiment,  of  racial  and  national  prejudice,  of  readiness 
to  resort  to  the  ordeal  of  arms  to  settle  questions”...  “animates  the  world 
at  the ‘present  time.”  (1980,  p.  9)  They  refer  to  Lawrence  Kohlberg’s 
Moral  Cognitive  Development,  a  curriculum  for  the  development  of 
character  published  in  1977. 

Considering  the  value  of  character  education,  the  obvious  ties  to  the  goals 
of  a  guidance  curriculum  and  the  need  to  integrate,  a  curriculum  cycle 
focusing  on  “Character”  could  prove  valuable. 

The  focus  question  for  the  cycle  might  be  “What  is  character?”  Inquiries 
could  include  the  investigation  of  character  in  novels,  short  stories, 
drama,  film,  and  the  word  “character”  as  it  refers  to  biographical  figures 
(particularly  artists),  people  in  public  office,  and  the  students 
themselves. 

The  possibilities  for  Encounters  range  from  Shakespearian  tragedies  that 
examine  character  flaws  to  a  modern  novel  such  as  Fools  Crow,  in  which 
the  Indian  hero  develops  the  strength  of  his  characters  through  hardship 
and  spirituality.  Another  good  source  for  the  study  of  character  is  the 
American  Cinema’s  videotape  on  “The  Star  System.”  With  film 
experiences,  we  often  mix  up  the  character  with  the  star,  and  an  actor’s 
off-screen  “character”  can  interfere  with  his  characterizations. 


In  any  case,  perhaps  where  the  encounters  are  literary  and  performing  art- 
focused,  the  student  creations  could  be  guidance-focused,  consisting  of 
student  reflections  about  the  concept  of  character,  and  discussions  could 
be  facilitated  by  the  counselor  with  an  eye  to  “Moral  Cognitive 
Development.” 


Promoting  Aesthetic  Literacy  Through  Crisis  Counseling 


Even  certain  aspects  of  the  counselor’s  role  in  dealing  with  crisis 
situations  that  befall  students  could  be  tied  to  the  development  of 
aesthetic  literacy.  Art  therapy,  bibliotherapy,  music  therapy,  role 
playing,  and  puppets  are  often  used  with  students  who  have 
emotional/behavioral  disorders  or  traumas.  Art  has  played  a  part  in  the 
helping  professions  since  ancient  times.  Recently,  there  has  been  renewed 
interest  in  the  use  of  the  arts  in  counseling,  especially  art  forms  that  are 
considered  “expressive.”  Counselors  can  help  their  clients  develop 
potential  through  concrete  and  abstract  verbal  (drama  and  literature)  and 
nonverbal  (music,  dance,  drawing,  painting,  sculpting)  art  forms,  in  fact, 
there  are  numerous  ways  to  use  the  expressive  arts  in  counseling. 
(Gladding,  1992) 

The  Journal  of  Poetry  Therapy  is  a  great  resource  for  ideas  about 
using  poetry  in  individual  counseling  sessions.  Poetry  therapy  is  similar 
to  other  creative  arts  therapies  in  its  “use  of  creative  processes  and 
products,  and  in  its  intrinsic  positiveness,  gentle  indirectness,  and 
breadth  of  appeal  and  application.  “  (Rossiter,  1992,  p.  228)  For  example, 
Marilyn  Bates,  in  “Poetic  Responses  to  Art:  Summoning  the  Adolescent 
Voice,”  (1993)  explores  high  school  students’  poetic  responses  to 
artwork,  showing  how  they  give  voice  to  concerns  that  are  too  touchy  to 
openly  discuss  in  the  classroom  but  are  a  part  of  students’  increasingly 
complex  world. 

Art  therapy  has  also  been  used  for  students  from  abusive  homes.  Project 
REAL  (Relationship  skills,  Education  on  violence  prevention,  Academics, 
Leadership  and  decision-making  skills)  is  a  practicum  designed  in  Virginia 
to  increase  the  academic  achievement  of  middle  school  students  exposed 


to  domestic  violence.  Project  REAL  provides  students  with:  (1) 
instruction  on  stress  management,  conflict  resolution,  communication, 
study,  and  decision-making  skills;  (2)  art  therapy;  and  (3)  guest  speakers 
from  community  agencies  that  provide  direct  services  to  victims  of 
domestic  violence.  (Foreman,  1994) 

Elementary  school  counselors  must  often  assist  children  in  disclosing 
their  abuse.  Drawing  is  one  method  counselors  can  use  to  help  children 
communicate  their  inner  feelings  and  experiences.  Specific  training  helps 
the  counselor  become  familiar  with  drawing  elements  that  may  be 
indicators  of  sexual  abuse.  (Sadowski,  1993) 

Another  program  uses  art  therapy  to  improve  the  social  competencies  of 
elementary-aged  children  with  attention-deficit  hyperactivity  disorder. 
Analysis  of  drawings,  interviews,  and  observations  suggested  that  the 
children  improved  in  the  areas  of  interpreting  social  cues  and  generating 
solutions  to  social  problems.  (Pfeitter,  1994) 

Jeanne  Carrigan,  in  the  journal  Preventing  School  Failure  (1994), 
introduces  an  adaptive  art  technique  that  has  been  successfully  used  with 
special  needs  students  in  integrated  settings  in  Switzerland.  The 
technique,  “Paint  Talk,”  encourages  spontaneous  painting  motivated  by  the 
student’s  need  to  communicate.  Using  the  arts  to  help  Native  American 
children  communicate  with  their  counselors  is  another  suggested 
strategy.  Phoebe  Defrene  and  Victoria  Coleman  point  out  that  it  is 
imperative  that  counselors  and  educators  become  aware  of  the  role  of  arts 
in  Native  healing.  (Defrene  and  Coleman,  1994) 

Using  strategies  of  art  therapy  for  crisis  counseling  in  a  School  of 
Aesthetic  Literacy  may  help  integrate  this  part  of  the  counselor’s  work 
into  the  academic  portion  of  a  child’s  school  experience.  With  such 
integration,  individual  counseling  may  appear  to  the  student  to  be  related 
to  what’s  going  on  in  the  classroom  and  therefore,  less  an  indication  that 
something  is  wrong  with  him  or  her. 


INSTRUCTION 


The  instructional  design  proposed  by  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic 
Literacy  also  supports  several  goals  of  the  developmental  counseling 
curriculum.  Questioning  skills  are  basic  to  the  guidance  competencies  in 
problem-solving  and  decision  making  related  to  drug  use,  careers,  and 
interpersonal  skills.  The  framework  outlines  an  inquiry-based  design  in 
which  students  pursue  their  own  questions  through  research,  projects,  and 
collaboration. 

According  to  Robert  Sternberg,  “Children  are  natural  question  askers, 
whether  they  continue  to  ask  good  questions  depends  in  large  part  on  how 
adults -respond  to  their  questions.”  (1994,  p.  136)  He  cites  Lev  Vygotsky, 
who  proposed  that  a  primary  means  by  which  we  develop  our  intelligences 
is  through  internalization.  Reuven  Feuerstien  referred  to  “mediated 
learning  experience,  helping  the  child  make  sense  of  the  environment  by 
providing  guidance  in  how  to  interpret  it.”  (Sternberg,  p.  136)  Children 
seek  mediation  by  asking  questions.  A  counselor  can  help  teachers 
respond  to  questions  in  ways  that  encourage  students  to  question  more 
deeply.  Beginning  at  the  lowest  level,  Sternberg  analyzes  the  ways  adults 
respond  to  children’s  questions: 

1.  Rejection  of  questions  cause  students  to  learn  not  to  learn. 

2.  Restatement  of  questions  are  empty  responses. 

3.  Admission  of  ignorance  or  the  presentation  of  information  says  to 
the  child,  “I’m  glad  you  asked  that.” 

4.  Encouragement  to  seek  response  through  another  authority 
develops  the  child’s  information-seeking  skills. 

5.  Consideration  of  alternative  explanations  helps  children  realize 
that  even  a  simple  question  can  invite  serious  hypothesizing. 

6.  Consideration  of  possible  explanations  and  a  means  for  evaluating 
them  encourages  reflection. 

7.  Consideration  of  explanations,  a  means  for  evaluating  the 

explanations,  and  follow-up  of  the  evaluations  elevate  the  questions 
to  adult-level  significance.  (Sternberg,  pp.  137-138) 

All  of  us  can  use  some  coaching  and  someone  to  help  us  reflect  on  our 


responses  to  student  questions.  Perhaps  a  counselor  can  help  the  teacher 
respond  at  higher  levels. 

Because  the  framework  shifts  the  role  of  teacher  from  dispenser  of 
knowledge  to  facilitator  of  learning,  many  of  the  activities  proposed  by 
the  framework  necessitate  group  work.  This  is  another  area  in  which 
counselors  can  be  particularly  useful.  Counselors  have  extensive  training 
in  small  group  facilitation.  These  skills  would  be  useful  in  improving  the 
efficient  functioning  of  student  groups  organized  around  projects, 
productions,  and  other  activities. 

Counselors  use  several  methods  in  the  first  developmental  task  of  a 
group-getting  to  know  one  another.  Stockton  and  Toth  describe  a 
counselor  who  uses  music  as  an  ice-breaker.  “She  might  play  familiar 
tunes  or  ask  children  their  favorite  music  in  order  to  begin  to  get  them 
talking  together.”  (Wittmer,  p.  75)  Such  an  activity  would  be  a  natural  for 
aesthetic  literacy  groups. 

Counselors  could  also  participate  during  another  important  group  task:  the 
setting  of  norms  by  which  the  group  will  operate.  As  a  group  proceeds 
into  the  working  phase,  conflicts  can  emerge.  Here  is  another  area  in 
which  counselors  have  experience  to  help  the  teacher  and  students  resolve 
conflicts. 

The  Framework  also  recommends  the  use  of  a  journal/sketchbook  as  an 
instructional  tool.  Many  counselors  also  urge  students  to  keep  journals 
about  themselves  and  the  situations  they  face,  such  as  peer  pressure  in 
regards  to  the  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol,  for  example.  Here,  the  classroom 
teacher’s  and  the  counselor’s  strategies  reinforce  one  another. 


Counselor  as  Consultant 


The  section  above,  “Counselor  Delivering  the  Developmental  Counseling 
Curriculum,”  made  several  suggestions  for  the  use  of  counselor  as 
consultant.  According  to  Tom  Harrison, 


Consultation  is  a  process  whereby  the  first  party  (consultant) 
assists  a  second  party  (consultee)  in  finding  a  solution  to  a  problem 
that  concerns  a  third  party  (client).  In  schools,  consultation  is 
considered  an  indirect  service  to  students  through  direct 
involvement  with  teachers,  administrators,  and  parents.  That  is, 
students  are  the  central  focus  and  counselors  working  directly  with 
teachers,  administrators,  and  parents  serve  to  benefit  the  student 
population.  (Wittmer,  p.  133) 

Because  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  encourages  a  shift 
from  a  teacher-centered  to  a  student-centered  classroom,  from 
discipline-specific  to  interdisciplinary  instruction,  from  a  model  where 
discrete  lessons  are  planned  well  in  advance  to  a  model  where  cycles  are 
based  on  encounters  that  may  suddenly  make  themselves  available, 
teachers  and  students  may  experience  stress  when  these  strategies  are 
implemented.  The  framework  could  be  implemented  more  smoothly 
through  consultations  of  the  types  described  by  Harrison-helping 
teachers  and  others  deal  with  crisis  situations  and  preventing  similar 
crises  in  the  future  and  working  with  groups  of  teachers  to  learn  ways  to 
better  manage  their  respective  classrooms.  (Wittmer,  p.  133) 

Harrison  stresses  the  importance  of  the  teachers  and  counselor(s) 
establishing  a  coordinate  relationship  where  each  professional,  having 
his  or  her  own  areas  of  expertise,  work  collaboratively  to  solve  problems. 
(Wittmer,  p.  134)  Developing  that  relationship  requires  that  the  school 
counselor  gather  working  knowledge  of  how  a  program  or  school  operates. 
Therefore,  it’s  essential  that  the  counselor  read  the  “Instructional  Guide” 
of  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy,  attend  planning  meetings, 
and/or  take  part  in  a  workshop  demonstrating  the  principles  of  the 
framework. 

At  the  same  time,  teachers  should  be  aware  that  the  counselor(s)  is  likely 
to  have  competencies  in  areas  designated  by  the  Council  for  the 
Accreditation  of  Counseling  and  Related  Educational  Programs  as 
standards  for  the  training  of  school  counselors.  The  skills  and  knowledge 
particularly  useful  to  implementation  of  the  framework  include 
understanding  of: 


•  the  nature  and  needs  of  individuals  at  all  developmental  levels; 

•  issues  and  trends  in  a  multicultural  and  diverse  society; 

•  group  development  and  dynamics; 

•  the  interrelationships  among  work,  family,  and  other  life  factors; 

•  individual  and  group  approaches  to  assessment  and  evaluation;  and 

•  types  of  research  methods,  basic  statistics,  and  ethical  and  legal 

considerations  in  research  (Wittmer,  p.  9) 

Should  the  implementation  of  the  framework  cause  parental  concern 
because  of  its  innovative  approach,  the  counselor  could  also  assist  with 
parent  conferences,  parent  programs,  and  correspondence  with  parents. 


Counselor  as  Coordinator 


In  addition  to  counseling  and  consulting,  today’s  school  counselor  engages 
in  coordinating  activities.  Although  the  counselor  focuses  his  or  her 
efforts  on  the  coordination  of  a  comprehensive  guidance  program, 
integrating  those  efforts  with  the  necessary  coordination  of  the 
encounters  and  activities  that  are  part  of  the  framework  could  save  all 
school  members  time  and  effort.  Robert  Myrick  points  out  that  as 
coordinators,  school  counselors  need  good  “leadership  skills,  expertise  in 
individual  and  group  process,  and  effective  listening  skills.”  (Wittmer,  p. 
Having  a  person  with  these  skills  on  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic 
Literacy  team  would  enhance  the  project. 

Middle  and  high  school  counselors  often  perform  quasi-administrative 
duties  such  as  class  scheduling  and  checking  student  credits.  (Wittmer,  p. 
53)  Although  these  may  not  be  the  counselors’  favorite  activities,  the 
framework  demands  some  special  scheduling  considerations.  In  fact,  the 
task  of  scheduling  classes  so  that  blocks  of  time  can  be  used  by  English, 
art,  music,  drama,  and/or  dance  teachers  could  be  just  the  kind  of 
challenge  that  counselors  need  to  elevate  “scheduling”  from 


administrative  drudgery  to  professional  pursuit.  Professional  courtesy 
demands  that  before  asking  a  counselor  (and  his  or  her  administrative 
colleagues)  to  schedule  students  in  such  a  way  as  to  maximize  the 
potential  for  integration,  these  schedulers  need  to  understand  the 
principles  and  goals  of  aesthetic  literacy. 

Recently,  several  new  models  for  scheduling  secondary  classes  have  been 
publicized.  For  example,  the  Copernican  Plan  (Carroll,  1994)  suggests  that 
classes  meet  on  alternating  days  and  for  longer  periods  of  time. 

Counselors  could  investigate  how  these  plans  are  working  in  other  schools 
and  how  they  might  enhance  aesthetic  literacy  programs. 


SUMMARY 

Heidi  Hayes  Jacobs  (1989)  stresses  that  for  curriculum  integration  to  be 
successful,  it  must  have  validity  within  the  disciplines,  validity  for  the 
disciplines,  validity  beyond  the  disciplines,  and  make  a  contribution  to 
broader  outcomes.  What  she  means  by  validity  within  the  disciplines  is 
that  the  concepts  learned  within  the  interdisciplinary  unit  are  relevant  to 
the  school  curriculum.  By  looking  at  the  overlap  of  standards,  we  have 
established  that  some  of  the  goals  of  both  counseling  and  aesthetic 
literacy  could  be  achieved  through  joint  efforts  or  in  collaboration. 

Validity  for  the  disciplines  means  that  by  comparing  a  concept  from  one 
subject  with  an  analogous  one  from  another  subject,  the  student  can  learn 
all  the  concepts  better  than  if  they  had  been  taught  separately.  Both 
counseling  and  aesthetic  literacy  could  be  synergized  by  some  degree  of 
integration.  For  example,  the  use  of  the  counselor  to  strengthen  the 
student  projects  developed  through  group  work  will  improve  the 
collaborative  skills  needed  for  success  in  the  arts  and  enhance  the  social 
skills  targeted  by  a  counseling  curriculum. 

Validity  beyond  the  disciplines  refers  to  a  metaconceptual  bonus--a 
powerful  idea,  perspective,  or  dimension  of  experience--that  may  be  of 
great  value.  The  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  Aesthetic 
literacy  goes  beyond  the  usual  subject-centered  goals  of  discipline- 


specific  curriculum  into  a  new  awareness  of  self  and  community. 
Counseling  curriculum  has  the  same  kind  of  thrust.  Together,  they  could 
provide  an  awareness  that  goes  beyond  either  of  their  goals. 

Finally,  by  contributing  to  broader  outcomes,  the  interdisciplinary  project 
helps  shape  the  learner’s  overall  approach  to  knowledge-helping  him/her 
to  become  more  skilled  at  and  comfortable  with  flexible  thinking  and 
adopting  multiple  points  of  view.  If  the  infusion  of  parts  of  the 
counseling  curriculum  into  aesthetic  literacy  helps  students  realize  that 
all  the  parts  of  their  school  experience  are  working  together  toward 
common  goals,  that  alone  would  contribute  to  a  better  school  climate  and 
higher  academic  achievement.  If  students  learn  how  the  literary,  visual, 
and  performing  arts  enrich  their  personal  lives  and  the  quality  of  their 
communities,  we  may  have  achieved  the  goals  of  aesthetic  literacy. 
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ENCOUNTER 


Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  Nancy  Keenan,  Superintendent  June  1995 


Welcome  to  the  newsletter  about  aesthetic  education!  The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy:  the  Montana  Arts 
and  English  Curriculum  Framework  is  a  project  directed  by  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  and  funded  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Education's  Fund  for  the  Innovation  in  Education  FIRST  Office.  Although  the  grant  has  funded 
model  schools,  the  framework  can  be  used  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  school  wishing  to  experiment  with  the  concepts  of 
integration,  inquiry-based  instruction,  and  standards-based  reform. 

Widespread  participation  is  encouraged.  Community  support  is  vital  to  the  success  of  these  projects.  Please 
get  involved  and  explore  ways  that  your  schools  can  foster  "aesthetic  literacy. "  Call  444-1852  if  you  want  a  copy  of  the 
publications,  would  like  to  borrow  a  videotape  about  the  project,  or  would  like  to  schedule  a  workshop  at  your  school. 


Five  Montana  Schools  Selected  to  Pilot 
FRAMEWORK  FOR  AESTHETIC  LITERACY 


Five  Montana  schools  will  serve  as  Model 
Schools  of  Aesthetic  Literacy  during  the  1995-96' school 
year  to  pilot  an  innovative  curriculum  which  integrates  the 
literary,  visual,  and  performing  arts  .  The  Office  of  Public 
Instruction,  with  the  assistance  of  a  team  of  six  teachers 
and  administrators,  selected  these  schools  from  25  appli¬ 
cants.  These  model  schools  are  receiving  funds,  based  on 
their  requests  and  the  USDOE's  award  to  OPI  to  train 
teachers,  plan  how  they  will  teach  aesthetic  literacy, 
purchase  materials  and  equipment,  and  provide  student 
encounters. 

The  model  schools  are:  Arlee  K-12  School, 
Bigfork  Elementary.  C.S.  Porter  Middle  School  in 
Missoula,  Highwood  K-8  School,  and  Billings  Central 
Catholic  High  School. 

A  team  of  1 8  educators  from  throughout  Montana 
designed  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  under  the 
direction  of  Jan  Hahn,  Language  Arts  Specialist,  and  Julie 
Smith,  Arts  Education  Specialist  for  the  Office  of  Public 
Instruction.  Educational  leaders  from  throughout  the 
United  States  have  praised  the  resulting  curriculum  and  its 
instructional  design.  Alan  Olds,  from  the  Colorado 
Department  of  Education,  called  it  “a  stroke  of  genius.” 
Linda  Campbell,  author  and  professor  at  Antioch  College, 
said,  “Montana's  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  is  one 
of  the  most  visionary  and  doable  approaches  to  arts 
education  that  I  have  encountered.  In  my  estimation,  this 
program  holds  the  greatest  promise  of  any  I  have  seen  to 
date  to  teach  students  basic  skills  through  the  arts.” 

The  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction  was 
awarded  the  $506,445  grant  for  this  project  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Education  Secretary’s  Fund 
for  Innovation  in  Education.  Jan  Hahn,  Christine  Pena, 
and  Mary  Moe  of  the  the  Helena  College  of  Technology 


wrote  the  grant  in  February  of  1993.  This  grant  competi¬ 
tion  funded  frameworks  projects  in  a  variety  of  subject 
areas  in  14  states. 

During  the  1993-94  school  year,  the  curriculum 
writers  developed  two  documents:  an  instructional  guide 
and  a  series  of  “curriculum  cycles”  that  provide  sample 
lessons  based  on  experiences  in  the  literary,  performing, 
and  visual  arts.  This  newsletter  contains  a  reduced  copy  of 
one  of  the  27  curriculum  cycles.  Although  the  model 
schools  will  be  funded  to  pilot  these  curriculum  cycles  and 
the  methods  of  instruction  described  in  the  instructional 
guide,  these  materials  are  available  for  all  Montana 
schools  to  use. 

During  the  fall  of  1994,  the  curriculum  writers 
gave  presentations  throughout  the  state  encouraging 
schools  to  apply  for  the  grant  money  and  providing 
demonstration  lessons.  These  “ambassadors”  will 
continue  to  provide  workshops  and  consultations  to 
schools  as  requested. 

The  project’s  intent  was  to  place  aesthetics  at  the 
heart  of  the  educational  experience  by  integrating  instruc¬ 
tion  in  ways  that  immerse  students  in  experiences  that 
emphasize  critical  viewing,  listening,  reading,  and  writing 
and  encourage  individual  expression  and  the  habit  of 
reflection.  English  and  the  arts  provide  a  natural  basis  for 
this  integration  because  both  offer  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  experiences  and  forms  of  expression. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  goals,  Arlee  School 
proposes  to  infuse  American  Indian  cultural  arts  and 
perspectives  into  an  integrated  language  arts  curriculum. 
Language  arts  teacher  Tammy  Elser  and  art  teacher  Ellin 
Ifft,  the  project  liaisons,  have  designed  a  one-week 
summer  institute  for  the  staff  to  adapt  curriculum  cycles 
and  to  learn  about  multiple  intelligences.  Arlee’s  plan 


includes  developing  publication,  illustration,  and  perfor¬ 
mance  centers,  extending  and  enhancing  the  the  work  of 
the  Dancing  Boy  Drummers  performing  group,  and 
bringing  the  artistic  community  into  the  classroom. 

C.S.  Porter  Middle  School’s  project  will  be  led  by 
Ann  Shattuck,  Seena  Holst,  and  Carla  Getz.  “An  Aesthetic 
Search  tor  Self:  Celebrating  Cultural  Diversity,  the  Arts 
and  Literacy”  will  immerse  one-third  of  the  entire  school 
population  in  the  integrated  design,  provide  a  flexible 
schedule,  use  an  apprentice/studio  workshop  approach, 
utilize  technology,  and  design  museums-in-process. 

Mary  Ahnert  and  Dawn  Podolske  will  lead  the 
Bigfork  Elementary  School  project  which  will  use  the  arts 
as  a  springboard  for  integrated  learning  in  all  subject  areas. 
They  will  implement  grade  level  encounters  in  the  arts, 
create  schoolwide  themes  twice  each  year,  and  use 
exploratory  workshops.  The  team  will  build  a  publishing 
and  graphics  center  and  provide  opportunities  for  student 
performances. 

Billings  Central  High  School  will  pilot  the 
integrated  arts  and  English  curriculum  with  all  freshmen 
by  adapting  nine  of  the  developed  curriculum  cycles.  Key 
personnel  for  this  project  are  Laura  Repnak  and  Rebecca 
Davis. 

The  Highwood  Public  School  has  been  integrat¬ 
ing  visual  arts  with  the  language  arts  for  several  years. 

With  this  grant,  they  will  include  the  integration  of  music, 
drama  and  dance  for  all  students  in  grades  K-8,  with 
leadership  from  Diana  Knudson,  language  arts  teacher,  and 
Matt  Farris,  music  teacher.  They  will  share  their  work  on 
this  integrated  curriculum  with  other  schools  in  their  area 
through  the  Golden  Triangle  Curriculum  Consortium. 


Educators,  Artists,  and  Parents  Can  Help 

Those  educators,  artists,  parents  and  community 
members  who  are  interested  in  this  project  can  help  in 
several  ways.  You  can: 

•  suggest  effective  lessons  that  incorporate  visual,  literary, 
and/or  performing  arts; 

•  give  us  names  of  schools  that  are  using  interdisciplinary 
curriculum  and/or  artists  in  residence  successfully; 

•  share  innovative  high  school  and  middle  school  sched¬ 
ules  that  allow  for  blocks  of  time; 

•  submit  lists  of  materials  (books,  films,  etc.)  that  would  be 
useful  for  aesthetic  education; 

•  suggest  names  of  people  who  could  serve  as  resources  or 
provide  training  in  the  arts; 

•  request  a  copy  of  the  curriculum  and  respond  by  critiqu¬ 
ing,  making  suggestions,  or  adding  ideas; 

•  consider  how  your  school  might  be  able  to  implement  the 
aesthetic  curriculum; 

•  begin  drafting  proposals  to  businesses  and/or  philan¬ 
thropic  organizations  to  help  fund  more  schools  to  use  the 
concepts  of  the  framework; 

•  pilot  a  draft  Curriculum  Cycle  in  your  classroom;  and 

•  volunteer  to  help  a  school  by  contributing  your  talent/ 
expertise  in  the  literary,  visual,  or  performing  arts. 


The  following  people  are  available  for 
workshops  and  /or  consultation 
concerning  Aesthetic  Literacy: 

Project  Director 

Jan  Cladouhos  Hahn  (444-3714) 

Editor/Curriculuin  Consultant 

Mary  Moe,  Helena  (443-6307) 

Ambassadors 

Janet  K.  Boisvert,  English  and  Journalism,  Harlem  High  (353- 
2389) 

Chris  Brewer,  Multiple  Intelligences,  Kalispell  (755-4875) 
Marilyn  Delger,  Administration,  Hawthorne  Elementary, 
Bozeman  (585-1590) 

Sherrill  Dolezilek,  Language  Arts  and  Music,  Townsend 
Elementary  (266-5729) 

Ed  Harris,  Music,  Billings  (652-1419) 

Wes  Hines,  Art  and  Technology,  Flathead  High,  Kalispell  (756- 
6741) 

Brandy  Howey,  Media  and  English,  Hinsdale  Schools  (364- 
2333) 

Margaret  F.  Johnson,  Drama  and  English,  Sentinel  High, 
Missoula  (728-2403) 

Karen  Kaufmann,  Dance  and  Drama,  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula  (221-4272) 

Tom  Mollgaard,  Educational  Administration,  University  of 
Montana,  Missoula  (243-2139) 

Bob  Rennick,  Jr.,  Drama  and  English,  Winifred  (462-5472) 
Margaret  Grant  Scott,  Language  Arts  and  Interdisciplinary, 

Lewis  and  Clark  Elementary,  Missoula  (549-2468) 

Pete  Shea,  Music,  Douglas  Gold  Elementary,  Browning  (873- 
2461) 

Julie  Smith,  Curriculum  and  Art,  Helena  (449-7159) 

Harry  Smith,  Communications  and  Drama,  Helena  (442-4074) 

J.  Malcolm  Swan,  English,  Poison  High  School  (883-2956) 
Brenda  Ueland,  Art,  Castle  Rock  Middle  School,  Billings  (255- 
3710) 

Susanne  Woyciechowicz,  Art,  Rattlesnake  Middle  School, 
Missoula  (728-8460) 

Advisory  Committee  Members 

Randy  Bolton,  Theater,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula 
Raymond  W.  Campeau,  Art,  Bozeman 
Corwin  Clairmont,  Salish  Kootenai  Tribal  College,  Ronan 
Ann  de  Onis,  English  Education,  Montana  State  University, 
Bozeman 

Beverly  Fox,  Drama  and  Learning  Styles,  Helena 
Harold  E.  Gray,  Publishing,  Spirit  Talk  Press,  Browning 
Jim  Kriley,  Fine  Arts,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula 
Joe  Malletta,  School  Administration,  Bigfork  Schools 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Helena  Presents,  Helena 
Fran  Morrow,  Montana  Arts  Council.  Helena 
Claudette  Morton,  Rural  Education  and  Montana  Arts  Alliance, 
Western  Montana  College,  Dillon 

Garth  Petrie,  Department  of  Education.  University  of  Montana. 
Missoula 

Lynda  Sexson,  Philosophy.  Bozeman 

Lynette  Zuroff,  Education  Department,  Carroll  College,  Helena 


The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  is  a  part  of  the  standards-based  reform  movement.  Content  standards 
specify  what  students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do  as  a  result  of  their  educational  experience.  These  content  standards 
were  drafted  by  integrating  the  National  Standards  for  Arts  Education ,  the  second  draft  of  the  National  Standards 
Project  for  English  Language  Arts,  and  the  Model  Learner  Goals  from  Communication  and  Fine  Arts,  Montana 
School  Accreditation  Standards.  When  students  experience  the  curriculum  cycles  of  the  framework,  the  following 
"standards"  describe  what  they  will  know  and  be  able  to  do: 


Content  Standards  for  Aesthetic  Literacy: 
Learning  in  Visual,  Literary  and  Performing  Arts 

Students  will  learn  to  Perceive  and  Analyze 

They  should  have  an  informed  acquaintance  with  exemplary  works  of  visual,  literary  and  performing 
arts  from  a  variety  of  cultures  and  historical  periods.  They  should  be  able  to  develop  and  present  basic 
analyses  of  works  of  art  from  structural,  historical,  and  cultural  perspectives,  and  from  combinations  of  those 
perspectives.  This  includes  the  ability  to  understand  and  evaluate  work  in  the  various  arts  disciplines. 

Students  will: 

•  practice  effective  strategies  for  critical  listening,  reading  and  viewing 

•  identify  basic  elements,  devices  and  characteristics  of  the  arts 

•  expand  vocabulary  to  increase  understanding 

•  compare  and  contrast  in  order  to  understand  and  evaluate 

•  question,  think  and  respond  critically  and  creatively 

Students  will  learn  to  Communicate 

They  should  be  able  to  communicate  at  a  basic  level  in  dance,  music,  theater,  and  the  visual  arts. 
They  should  be  able  to  communicate  proficiently  in  the  language  arts  and  in  at  least  one  other  art  form. 

Students  will: 

•  engage  in  meaningful  processes  that  include  selection,  practice,  revision,  and  publication, 

production,  or  performance 

•  determine  audience  and  purpose 

•  participate  in  the  arts  for  powerful  and  purposeful  expression 

•  express  themselves  through  the  arts 

•  create  a  variety  of  products,  using  various  media,  genres  and  styles 

•  purposefully  select  media,  images,  form  or  techniques 

•  integrate  past  experiences/performances  to  generate  new  works 

Students  will  learn  to  Connect  Cultures  and  Content  Knowledge 

They  should  be  able  to  relate  various  types  of  arts  knowledge  and  skills  within  and  across  the  arts 
and  other  disciplines.  Students  will: 

•  understand  cultures  through  language  and  the  arts 

•  use  systematic  processes  to  gather  and  develop  knowledge 

•  employ  problem  solving  skills  and  reasoning  techniques 

•  use  skills  and  knowledge  in  creative  ways  across  disciplines 

•  appreciate  and  understand  individuality  and  community 

Students  will  learn  to  Interact  and  Reflect 

They  should  develop  attributes  of  self-discipline,  cooperation,  responsibility ’,  and  reflectiveness  in  the 
performance,  production,  and  processes  of  the  arts.  Students  will: 

•  collaborate  and  cooperate  effectively  with  others 

•  initiate,  evaluate  and  adapt  to  change 

•  communicate  personal  perceptions  in  appropriate  ways 

•  relate  aesthetic  experiences  to  the  self 

•  experience  arts  for  personal  enrichment 

•  evaluate  their  own  work  and  the  work  of  others 


Project's  Funding  from  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  Increased  Yearly 

Development  of  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic 
Literacy  was  funded  with  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  under  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement 
and  Reform  oFSchools  and  Teaching.  Fourteen  of  these 
grants,  called  Innovation  in  Education  Frameworks,  were 
awarded.  Costs  for  the  writing  and  publication  of  the 
Framework  were  $  1 08,  111. 

From  September  through  this  spring,  the  primary 
thrust  of  the  project  was  to  provide  training  and  motivation 
for  schools  to  implement  the  Framework.  Total  costs  for 
training  and  administration  were  $70,908.  The  model 
schools  received  $73,000  and  project  schools  received 
$5,000  for  their  own  training  and  planning  efforts. 

The  project  is  entering  its  last  year  of  federal 
funding,  for  which  OPI  was  awarded  $250,330.  Of  that 
amount,  $149,000  will  be  distributed  directly  to  schools. 
Publication  of  the  revised  Curriculum  Cycles  and  an 
"Implementation  Guide”  are  also  a  part  of  the  last  year's 
activities. 

-  _  Five  Schools  Funded  to 

Implement  Model  Projects 

Five  of  the  schools  that  applied  to  become  Model 
Schools,  but  were  not  selected  to  pilot  the  framework, 
received  mini-grants  of  $3,000  each  to  pursue  at  least  one 
of  the  objectives  from  their  applications. 

Castle  Rock  Middle  School  in  Billings  will 
provide  training,  planning  time,  materials,  student  trans¬ 


portation  and  guest  artists  to  implement  curriculum  cycles 
on  "What  makes  me  unique?"  and  "Suffering."  Students 
will  sculpt  personal  masks,  personal  poem  booklets,  and 
learn  from  a  choreographer.  In  the  next  cycle,  they  will 
interview  senior  citizens  and  produce  a  play. 

Desmet  School  (Missoula)  will  implement  cycles 
on  the  pow  wow  and  work  on  assessments  for  the 
storytelling  unit  they  used  this  spring.  They're  sponsoring 
Arlee's  Dancing  Boy  Drum  Group  to  provide  an  encounter 
for  their  students. 

Lewis  and  Clark  School  will  focus  on  "Building 
Community  through  the  Arts,"  studying  Missoula's  new 
carousel,  designing  and  sculpting  their  own  animals,  and 
putting  on  an  exhibit.  Their  plan  includes  guest  artists, 
visitations,  and  purchasing  materials. 

Hawthorne  School  in  Bozeman  will  train  teachers 
in  interdisciplinary  curriculum  design,  plan  and  implement 
a  cycle  on  the  Renaissance,  including  a  student  production 
of  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Five  members  of  the 
Hawthorne  staff  will  be  traveling  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
participate  in  the  Art  Institute  at  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  for  an  intensive  week  of  study  on  the  Renaissance. 

The  Bridger  Alternative  High  School  in  Bozeman 
will  use  three  curriculum  cycles,  one  focused  on  Native 
American  encounters,  one  on  animal  images  in  art,  and 
another  on  botanical  art.  The  Native  American  encounter, 
in  which  students  have  already  participated  this  spring, 
involved  students  in  creating  their  own  leather  bags  with 
beadwork. 

These  live  schools  will  be  referred  to  as  the 
"Project  Schools"  and  will  be  modeling  the  use  of  the 
framework  lor  parts  of  a  school's  curriculum  design. 


Amounts  Awarded  to  Schools  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 

from  the  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction  based  on  Grant  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Education 


Request 

3/95-7/95 

8/95-7/96 

Total  Award 

Model  Schools: 

Arlee  K-12 

$54,961 

$19,640 

$32,000 

$5 1 ,640 

Bigfork  Elementary 

$64,000 

$20,000 

$32,000 

$52,000 

Billings  Centra] 

$34,653 

$  7,091 

$24,000 

$31,091 

Porter  Middle  School 

$58,137 

$17,949 

$32,000 

$49,949 

Highwood  School 

$28,670 

$  8,320 

$19,000 

$27,320 

Project  Schools: 

Bridger  Alternative 

$53,400 

$  1,000 

$  2,000 

$  3,000 

Castle  Rock  Middle 

$57,347 

$  1,000 

$  2,000 

$  3.000 

DeSmet  School 

$48,615 

$  1,000 

$  2,000 

$  3.000 

Hawthorne  Elementary 

$63,320 

$  1.000 

$  2,000 

$  3,000 

Lewis  and  Clark 

$62,629 

$  1,000 

$  2,000 

$  3,000 

Additional  financial  support  for  local  schools, 

including  model  schools 

and  other  apr 

° - -  v— - - />  ^  ^  vLMuui  assistance  tor 

stall  members  to  present  at  national  meetings,  tuition  for  teachers  to  take  media  classes,  resource  materials,  and  support 
for  some  other  items  and/or  travel  relevant  to  the  framework. 


Framework  Model  Schools  Share  Plans 


On  May  15,  representatives  of  the  five  model 
schools  for  Aesthetic  Literacy,  representatives  from  several 
project  schools,  ambassadors  and  advisors  met  in  Missoula 
to  share  ideas  and  resources  for  their  upcoming  use  of  the 
Framework.  Participants  in  this  meeting  were  enthusiastic 
about  beginning  this  work,  and  the  mood  was  contagious. 
As  each  school  team  described  its  plan,  others  listened 
attentively  making  note  of  good  ideas  that  might  enhance 
their  own  work. 

ARLEE  SCHOOL 

The  coordinator  for  the  Arlee  Schools’ 

Framework  project  explained  their  focus  on  four 
components: 

1)  Creating  the  Circle  centers  around  teacher-initiated 
projects  to  use,  adapt  and  develop  cycles  for  the 
classroom.  Out  of  42  teachers  in  the  schools,  24  are 
actively  involved  in  using  the  Framework.  The  school 
will  sponsor  a  teacher  institute  from  June  5  to  9  during 
which  they  will  study  Howard  Gardner’s  multiple 
intelligences  and  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy, 
as  well  as  explore  the  cultural  arts  and  resources 
throughout  the  Flathead  Reservation.  In  addition,  the 
project  sponsors  brown  bag  focus  groups  during  the 
school  year  for  discussion  of  particular  topics  related  to 
the  Framework. 

2)  Completing  the  Circle  involves  creation  of  a  portable 
publication  and  illustration  center  and  a  portable  stage 
(with  costumes,  set  kits,  puppet  characters)  to  be  used 
in  various  classrooms  throughout  the  school  year. 

3)  Sharing  the  Circle  focuses  on  the  work  of  the  Dancing 
Boy  drum  group,  first  through  eighth  graders  who  learn 
and  practice  traditional  drumming  and  singing  of  the 
Salish  and  Kootenai  people.  This  group  has  already 
performed  at  numerous  public  events  and  plans  a  full 
schedule  for  next  school  year. 

4)  Enlarging  the  Circle  will  bring  performing  and  visual 
artists  in  the  area  into  the  school  to  share  their  skills  and 
knowledge  with  students. 

BIGFORK 

The  elementary  school  principal  and  several 
teachers  presented  a  plan  that  combines  individual 
encounters  and  cycles  at  each  grade  level,  student 
enrichment  workshops,  an  advisory  committee  consisting 
of  one  representative  from  each  grade  level,  all  school 
themes,  and  professional  growth  for  teachers. 

First  graders  will  experience  a  concert  workshop; 
second  graders,  a  potter  workshop;  third  graders,  creative 
movement;  fourth  graders  will  study,  write  and  perform  an 
opera;  fifth  graders  will  explore  the  concept  of  a  museum 
and  create  their  own;  and  sixth  graders  will  work  on 
multimedia  projects,  building  on  all  their  previous 
experiences.  In  addition  to  these  cycles,  students  will  be 


able  to  select  an  enrichment  workshop  wherein  they  can 
delve  more  deeply  into  a  particular  area  of  the  arts. 

Advisory  committee  members  at  each  grade  level 
serve  as  leaders  and  work  with  other  teachers  and  classes 
at  level.  The  “Author,  Author”  and  “Balance”  cycles  have 
been  chosen  for  the  coming  year’s  all  school  themes. 

Publicity  for  projects  and  programs  presented  as 
part  of  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  will  be 
organized,  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  students.  Some 
small,  but  important  changes  in  the  school  will  also 
enhance  the  project  including  a  common  preparation 
period  for  all  specialists  and  an  open  library  policy  for 
students. 

BILLINGS  CENTRAL 

Project  co-directors  explained  how  the  staff  of 
this  private  high  school  has  been  struggling  with 
restructuring.  This  project  has  a  strong  grounding  in 
inquiry-based  education  with  focus  on  thinking  skills  as 
well  as  essential  knowledge  and  skills  in  each  of  the  arts 
and  language  arts  disciplines.  Nine  of  the  cycles  in  the 
Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  will  be  adapted  in  a 
yearlong  project  for  all  freshmen  students  in  the  school. 

The  small  size  of  the  school  allows  the  project 
directors  more  flexibility.  They  have  been  able  to  schedule 
art  and  English  in  a  block  contiguous  to  lunch  to  allow 
ample  time  for  museum  and  theater  visits;  they  have 
scheduled  shared  planning  time  for  freshman  English,  art 
and  music  teachers;  and  they  plan  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  excellent  cultural  resources  in  Billings,  having 
received  letters  of  support  from  over  ten  groups.  In 
addition,  a  core  group  of  students  will  integrate  additional 
subject  areas  with  English  and  the  arts  including  math/ 
science  (through  SIMMS  models)  and  health  education. 

HIGHWOOD 

A  group  of  six  teachers  from  the  small  rural 
district  of  Highwood  explained  that  they  have  been  using 
integrated  instruction  for  years,  so  using  the  Framework 
for  Aesthetic  Literacy  has  been  quite  natural  for  them. 

They  have  already  started  using  the  “Imagination”  cycle 
with  their  students,  and  the  excitement  of  the  staff  on 
having  been  designated  a  model  school  has  carried  over  to 
the  students.  In  this  rural  community,  one  class’s  creative 
project  then  becomes  an  encounter  for  the  students  in 
another  class.  Also,  students  are  integrally  involved  in  the 
assessment  of  their  work;  in  portfolio  assessment,  the 
students  set  goals  for  themselves  and  are  then  assessed  on 
their  success  in  reaching  their  own  goals. 

In  addition  to  classroom  work,  the  staff  at 
Highwood  has  been  pooling  resources.  Each  teacher  will 
select  an  area  of  the  arts  in  which  he  or  she  has  expertise 
and  give  a  series  of  30-minute  workshops  to  other 
teachers. 


C.S.  PORTER 

The  interdisciplinary  arts/English  team  of 
teachers  from  this  Missoula  middle  school  presented  a 
model  of  their  curriculum  plan  for  school  year  1995-96. 
The  keys  to  the  success  of  their  plan  are  a  block  schedule 
with  English  and  the  arts  taught  consecutively,  so  that  the 
full  two  periods  can  be  used  and  the  genuine  integration  of 
dance,  music,  language  arts,  technology,  art  and  drama. 

The  teachers  explained  the  development  of  two 
new  focus  questions:  How  do  the  arts  renew  the  human 
spirit?  How  does  the  individual  connect  with  other 
cultures,  past  and  present?  These  guiding  questions  along 
with  three  others  from  the  Framework’s  cycles  will  help 
this  team  of  teachers  guide  their  students’  yearlong  work 
in  this  project. 

Other  components  of  the  project  are  a  museum  in 
progress,  student  ambassadors  and  a  multimedia  computer 
“magazine.” 

The  project  has  a  strong  and  active  community 
advisory  committee,  with  over  a  dozen  community  arts 
groups  represented.  The  presentation  stressed  the 
importance  of  becoming  an  arts  education  advocate  and 
spreading  this  message  to  the  broader  public  outside  the 
school.  In  concluding,  the  Porter  teachers  reminded  the 
group  that  “an  ulcer  is  an  unused  imagination.” 

An  important  aspect  of  the  model  school  concept 
is  to  open  the  doors  of  these  schools  to  visitors  and 
observers  who  are  interested  in  the  Framework  for 
Aesthetic  Literacy.  If  you  would  like  to  visit  one  or  more 
of  these  schools  next  year,  call  the  Office  of  Public 
Instruction  for  contact  persons  and  addresses.  These 
schools  will  welcome  your  visit. 


AESTHETIC  LITERACY  DEFINED 

“Great  nations  write  their  autobiographies  in  three 
manuscripts:  the  book  of  their  deeds,  the  book  of  their  words, 
and  the  book  of  their  art.  Not  one  of  these  books  can  be 
understood  unless  we  read  the  two  others.”  (John  Ruskin, 
1985) 

Because  art  serves  both  as  a  commentary  on  society 
and  an  embodiment  of  its  values,  the  arts — whether  visual, 
musical,  dramatic,  or  literary' — open  a  book  in  which  to 
study  our  world  and  our  lives.  Through  the  arts,  we  can 
explore  societal  issues,  from  the  conflict  between  responsi¬ 
bility  and  freedom  to  the  struggle  to  preserve  individuality  in 
a  crowded,  interdependent  society.  The  arts  also  invite  us  to 
wrestle  with  academic  and  personal  issues,  as  we  discover 
what  the  arts  have  to  say  about  creativity,  intellectual 
freedom,  and  the  nature  of  truth.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  power  of 
the  arts  to  teach,  aesthetic  literacy  is  rarely  emphasized  in 
schools.  This  framework  attempts  to  bring  beauty  to 
learning,  by  exploring  the  languages  of  the  visual,  perform¬ 
ing,  and  literary  arts. 


What  is  aesthetic  literacy? 

Traditionally,  “aesthetics”  has  meant  the  attempt 
within  a  culture  to  define  truth  and  beauty  as  perceptions  that 
may  or  may  not  involve  what  we  label  “art.”  Throughout 
time,  all  peoples  have  recognized  an  aesthetic  dimension  to 
life,  have  pursued  it,  nurtured  it,  and  given  it  a  central  place 
in  their  societies.  In  the  presence  of  those  things  we  perceive 
to  be  aesthetically  pleasing,  we  are  lifted  above  the  mundane 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  something  higher,  something  timeless. 
Aesthetics  is  the  study  of  these  culturally-based  responses  to 
and  human  feelings  and  perceptions  about  experience. 

“Literacy,”  generally  defined  as  the  ability  to  read 
and  write,  requires  the  base  of  knowledge  to  communicate 
intelligently  about  literature,  society,  and  culture.  “Aesthetic 
literacy”  depends  upon  “reading”  in  its  fullest  sense — 
experiencing,  interpreting,  and  responding  to  print,  images, 
and  sound,  not  just  the  scooping  up  of  information  that  is  in 
print.  Aesthetic  literacy  expands  “writing”  to  communica¬ 
tion  using  not  only  verbal,  but  also  musical,  kinesthetic,  and 
visual  languages.  Aesthetic  literacy  is  the  foundation  of  all 
other  disciplines:  seeing  the  beauty  of  a  mathematical  proof, 
like  seeing  the  beauty  of  a  poem,  brings  learning  alive  and 
deepens  our  understandings.  With  aesthetic  literacy,  we 
move  through  a  world  of  infinite  significance;  without  it,  we 
live  as  physical  creatures,  disconnected  from  history  and 
from  ourselves. 

Aesthetic  literacy  is  more  than  an  awareness  of  our 
cultural  heritage,  more  than  “arts  appreciation.”  It  requires 
the  acquisition  of  skills,  knowledge,  and  habits  of  mind  that 
empower  us  to  participate  in  and  to  discriminate  among 
artistic  experiences — and  by  extension,  in  the  experiences  art 
reflects.  Aesthetic  literacy  begins  with  the  ability  to  perceive 
and  analyze  spoken,  written,  musical,  visual,  cinematic,  and 
dramatic  messages.  Aesthetic  literacy  develops  through 
inquiry  and  communication  in,  through,  and  about  the  arts. 
Aesthetic  literacy  matures  in  a  deepened  understanding 
reached  by  placing  messages  in  their  cultural  contexts  and 
relating  artistic  inquiry  to  knowledge  from  other  disciplines. 
And,  as  we  interact  with  others  or  reflect  upon  our  own 
craftsmanship,  aesthetic  literacy  teaches  us  detail,  it  teaches 
us  to  practice  something  until  it  is  right,  and  it  teaches  us  that 
the  bottom  line  is  that  anything  we  do  must  reach  certain 
standards  to  be  valued  by  ourselves  and  others. 

Today,  we’ve  come  to  understand  that  to  achieve 
aesthetic  literacy  means  to  learn  to  ask  the  questions  that 
uncover  the  levels  of  meaning  inherent  in  any  creation. 

What  was  the  writer  or  painter  or  architect  try  ing  to  commu¬ 
nicate?  What  is  it  about  a  particular  work  that  makes  us  feel 
that  we’ve  been  somewhere  we’ve  never  been  before?  How 
did  the  artist  achieve  a  certain  effect?  According  to  Maxine 
Greene,  “To  pose  such  questions  is  to  make  the  experiences 
themselves  more  reflective,  more  critical,  more  resonant.” 
(Greene,  1992)  Aesthetic  literacy  allows  a  person  to  see 
more  and  hear  more  and  feel  more  because  the  more  we 
know,  the  more  we  see.  Therefore,  aesthetic  literacy  is  a  way 
of  knowing  that  can  and  should  be  learned. 


Why  aesthetic  literacy? 

The  problems  with  verbal  illiteracy  have  grave 
consequences,  but  aesthetic  illiteracy  also  robs  our  children. 
Conversely,  as  nationally  acclaimed  music  educator  Charles 
Fowler  has  noted,  aesthetic  literacy  enriches  them  in  these 
ways: 

•  Aesthetic  literacy  emphasizes  craftsmanship.  As 
students  create  works  of  art  and  explore  the  artwork  of 
others,  they  learn  the  importance  of  detail.  They  learn  that 
painstaking  care,  patience,  and  “being  a  perfectionist”  pay 
off  in  the  finished  product. 

•  Aesthetic  literacy  teaches  students  that  self- 
discipline  is  required  to  achieve  success,  a  lesson  that  has  the 
power  to  improve  performance  not  just  in  the  arts,  but 
throughout  the  curriculum.  Indeed,  research  has  shown  that 
students  who  take  music  lessons  achieve  at  higher  levels 
academically  than  their  peers  because  they  have  learned  that 
“practice  makes  perfect.”  (National  Commission  on  Music 
Education,  1992)  That  lesson  of  self-discipline  is  taught  by 
all  the  arts. 

•  Aesthetic  literacy  encourages  innovation,  rather 
than  imitation.  To  create  works  of  art,  students  must  express 
their  own  knowledge,  experience,  or  attitudes,  rather  than 
replicate  the  knowledge,  experience,  or  point  of  view  of  their 
teacher.  It  is  this  innovative  thinking  that  has  produced  not 
only  the  great  artists,  but  also  great  scientists  and  inventors. 
After  all,  it  was  Einstein,  not  Picasso,  who  asserted  that 
“Imagination  is  more  important  than  knowledge." 

•  Aesthetic  literacy  reveals  meaning  that  we  can’t 
discover  any  other  way.  Other  disciplines  can  provide 
information,  accumulated  knowledge,  and  data,  but  the  arts 
provide  insight,  understanding,  and  wisdom.  Science  can 
explain  the  phenomenon  of  a  sunrise,  but  it  take  a  poet — like 
Emily  Dickinson — to  convey  its  emotional  power.  Similarly, 
history  may  record  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the 
Renaissance,  but  only  the  arts  reveal  the  breadth,  depth,  and 
texture  of  religious  faith  at  that  time. 

•Aesthetic  literacy  facilitates  communication  and 
understanding  within  and  across  cultures.  Because  the  arts 
connect  us  with  people  and  experiences  other  than  our  own, 
they  lure  us  into  taking  that  crucial  first  step  in  someone 
else’s  shoes.  Once  we  have  taken  that  step  and  have  seen  the 
world  through  other  eyes,  we  experience  what  Scout  did  on 
Boo  Radley’s  porch  in  To  Kill  a  Mockingbird.  Seeing  the 
world  as  Boo  saw  it,  she  could  never  really  hate  or  fear  him 
again. 

•  Aesthetic  literacy  replenishes  the  spirit  and 
elevates  humanity.  As  our  world  becomes  uglier,  noisier,  and 
more  cluttered  with  the  tawdry  and  superficial,  our  children 
must  learn  to  recognize  beauty,  harmony,  and  truth  in  order 
to  realize  complete  humanity  and  citizenship.  Without  this 
heightened  sense  of  our  shared  and  individual  humanity, 
intelligence  is  worthless — even  dangerous,  as  Saddam 
Hussein  and  Adolph  Hitler  have  demonstrated.  According  to 
Fowler,  “If  we  do  not  touch  the  humanity  of  our  students,  we 
have  not  touched  them  at  all.” 


Who  should  strive  for  aesthetic  literacy? 

A  premise  of  this  framework  is  that  students  of  all 
abilities  can  succeed  and  that  the  arts  are  meaningful  for  all 
students.  The  framework  broadens  the  arenas  in  which 
students  may  demonstrate  competence,  particularly  students 
whose  areas  of  strength  fall  into  the  kinds  of  intelligences 
Howard  Gardner  describes  as  the  visual,  musical,  kines¬ 
thetic,  social,  and  introspective  abilities. 

Why  integrate  English  and  the  arts? 

Nothing  is  learned  in  isolation,  nor  should  it  be. 
Academic  knowledge,  personal  experience,  sensory  and 
technical  capabilities,  and  imagination  all  affect  learning: 
integrating  these  sources  of  knowledge  in  instruction  is  only 
sensible. 

Further,  students  in  school  are  constantly  asked  to 
read,  write,  view,  speak,  and  reflect,  both  as  skills  they  are 
learning  and  as  tools  for  learning;  integrating  these  skills  and 
tools  in  instruction  centered  on  the  aesthetic  expression  of 
ideas  is  a  natural.  It  is  important  to  note  that  “English”  is 
only  partially  an  aesthetic  discipline;  it  is  also  devoted  to  the 
development  of  communication  skills  that  are  not  usually 
considered  imaginative  expression.  The  Framework  for 
Aesthetic  Literacy  neither  ignores  those  skills  nor  relegates 
them  to  a  back  burner.  It  is  designed  to  require  that  students 
use  reading,  listening,  and  media  skills  to  comprehend  and 
evaluate  messages.  They  must  also  write,  speak,  and  use 
media  to  inform,  entertain,  explain  and  persuade.  Thus, 
integrating  English  and  the  arts  provides  focused,  authentic 
situations  in  which  to  develop  the  same  communication 
skills  required  in  an  isolated  English  course  and  in  the  adult 
world. 

Most  importantly,  English  and  the  arts  offer  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  experiences  and  forms  of  expres¬ 
sion.  Because  they  reveal  the  range  of  human  experience 
and  invite  diverse  expression  and  response,  integrating 
English  and  the  arts  provides  an  ideal  cross-content  model. 

It  allows  students  themselves  to  integrate  what  Ruskin  would 
call  deeds,  words,  and  art  so  that  they  can  understand  not  just 
their  world,  but  themselves. 

This  extended  definition  of  aesthetic  literacy  is 
excerpted  from  the  "Instructional  Guide”  of  the  Frame¬ 
work  for  Aesthetic  Literacy.  The  Instructional  Guide  is  a 
100-page  booklet  that  explains  the  philosophy  of  the 
Framework,  describes  the  curriculum  design,  discusses  ways 
that  the  framework  can  be  implemented,  outlines  delivery 
standards  for  schools,  and  suggests  assessment  metholds. 

Copies  of  this  guide  can  be  ordered  from  the  Office 
of  Public  Instruction  (444-3714  or  444- 1 852)  and  are  also 
available  at  the  model  school  sites. 


I  its  THAT  BIND:  UNIVERSAL  STORIES  -  Elementary  Level 


FOCUS  QUESTIONS:  How  do  the  arts  reflect  their  cultures?  What  do  we  share  with  past  cultures? 


ENCOUNTER 


LEARN 


CREATE 


•  Read/listen  to  Cinderella  stories  of 
various  cultures:  Chinese,  Russian, 
Egyptian,  German,  French,  Native 
American 

•  View  animation  shorts  from  various 
countries 


•  Listen  to  Stephen  Foster  and 
traditional  folk  ballads,  such  as 
"My  Darling  Clementine"  and 
"Oh  Suzannah" 

•  Listen  to  Peer  Gynt  Suite 

•  View  Norman  Rockwell  paintings, 
Rembrandt’s  The  Blinding  of  Samson 
or  The  Raising  of  Lazarus ,  or  other 
paintings  with  narrative  emphasis 


•  Visit  local  pictographs 

•  View  folk  art,  such  as  Hmong 
embroidery 


Perceive  and  Analyze 

•  Use  effective  reading/listening/viewing 
strategies:  anticipate  meaning,  ignore 
distractions,  and  make  connections 

•  Assign  a  basic  meaning  to  what  is  read/heard/ 
viewed  by  identifying  the  main  idea  and 
supporting  details 

•  Identify  character,  setting,  plot,  and  message 
in  the  Cinderella  stories,  the  ballads,  and 
various  animated  fairy  tales  or  stories 

•  Identify  and  describe  the  elements  of  unity 
and  variety  or  tension  and  release 

in  folk  ballads  and  the  Peer  Gynt  Suite 

•  Identify  intentions  of  artist  and  explore  the 
implications  of  various  purposes 


•  Identify  the  expressive  features  in  pictographs 
and  folk  art 


Visit  a  traditional  artist  (beadworker, 
fiddler,  etc.) 


ENCOUNTER 


LEARN 

Communicate 

Write  a  script  in  the  style  of  the  fairy  tale, 
demonstrating  creativity  in  using  the  elements 
of  storytelling  for  expressive  effect 

Use  the  writing  process  to  generate  ideas  for 
the  script  and  to  revise  it,  evaluating  what  is 
gained  and  lost  in  revision 


CREATE 


•  Collaborate  to  write  a  script  and 
perform  a  universal  story 

•  Mime  a  story  as  it  is  read 


•  Collaborate  with  actors  to  refine  scripts  so 
that  story  and  meaning  are  conveyed  to  an 
audience 

•  Concentrate  on  the  role  assumed  and  vary 
pitch,  tempo,  and  tone  to  portray  different 
characters 


Select  music,  movement,  and  visual 
elements  to  enhance  the  mood  of  a  classroom 
dramatization 


•  Create  a  movement  sequence  with  a 
beginning,  middle  and  end 


Improvise  to  invent  movement  and  to  solve 
movement  problems 


Perform  movement  skills  with  skill  and 
confidence 


>  Sing  folk  ballad  from  memory,  on  pitch  and 
'in  rhythm,  with  appropriate  timbre,  diction, 
and  posture 


Blend,  match,  or  contrast  voices  in  the 
ballad 


Choreograph  a  dancing  story 


Sing  a  folk  ballad 
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ENCOUNTER 

LEARN 

CREATE 

,  Communicate(Continued) 

•  Use  art  materials  responsibly  and  safely 

•  Create  a  ceramic  storytelling  doll  like 

•  Uses  techniques  and  processes  to 
communicate  ideas  in  the  visual  arts 

those  in  southwest  Indian  cultures 

•  Illustrate  a  favorite  story,  using 

•  Refine  technique  in  each  art  through 
self-evaluation  and  correction 

ConnectCuItu  resand  OtherContent  Areas 

•  Compare  and  contrast  the  role  of  stories  in 
different  social  and  historical  contexts 

painting,  drawing  or  clay  relief 

» 

Recall  ... 

•  Cinderella  stories  of  various 

•  Discuss  notions  of  human  nature 
conveyed  in  the  encountered  works  and 

cultures 

compare  those  notions  with  personal 

views 

•  Disney's  Beauty  and  the  Beast 

•  Decorate  a  teepee  with  pictographs 

•  Describe  the  functions  of  specific  artworks 

•  Traditional  folk  ballads,  such  as 

from  various  cultures 

"My  Darling  Clementine"  and 

"Oh  Suzannah" 

•  Compare  how  similar  themes  are  treated  in 

the  stories  of  the  encountered  cultures 

•  Peer  Gynt  Suite 

•  Paintings  as  narrative 

•  Identify  and  compare  the  lives,  ideals,  and 
fears  of  people  in  the  cultures  of  encountered 

works 

•  Local  pictographs 

•  Folk  art 

•  Explain  how  elements,  artistic  processes,  and 
organizational  principles  are  used  in  similar 

and  distinctive  ways  in  the  various  arts 
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ENCOUNTER 

LEARN 

CREATE 

Interact  and  Reflect 

•  Respond  to  stories  and  performances  by 

Review' ... 

asking  questions  and  giving  feedback 

•  Scripting  and  performing  a 

•  Explain  personal  responses  to  a  story, 

universal  story 

performance,  or  work  of  art,  citing  specific 
details  from  the  work 

•  The  mimed  story 

•  Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  how 

•  The  dancing  story 

stories  relate  to  personal  and  cultural 
experiences 

•  The  folk  ballad 

Recall  ... 

•  The  ceramic  storytelling  doll 

•  Plan  together  to  organize  available  resources 

•  Cinderella  stories  of  various 

for  the  performance  of  the  scripted  story 

cultures 

•  The  story  illustrations 

•  Disney's  Beauty  and  the  Beast 

•  Experiment  with  multiple  solutions  to 
aesthetic  prbblems 

•  Traditional  folk  ballads,  such  as 

•  Justify  interpretations  and  artistic  decisions 

"My  Darling  Clementine"  and 

to  peers 

"Oh  Suzannah" 

•  Peer  Gynt  Suite 

•  Analyze  the  team  process  and  offer 
constructive  suggestions  for  improving  the 

•  Paintings  as  narrative 

team’s  planning,  production,  response,  and 
evaluation 

•  Local  pictographs 

•  Evaluate  a  work  of  art  by  comparing  it 

to  similar  or  exemplary  models 

•  Folk  art 
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Sample  of  a  Curriculum  Cycle 


January's  Institute  Draws  200  Participants 


The  Institute  for  Aesthetic  Literacy,  sponsored  by 
the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  and  organized  by  Lan¬ 
guage  Arts  Specialist  Jan  Hahn  and  Arts  Education 
Specialist  Julie  Smith,  was  held  in  Helena  on  January  16. 
With  197  people  registered  and  several  college  students 
dropping  in  for  specific  sessions,  the  Colonial  Inn  was 
buzzing  with  enthusiastic  educators.  Interactive  work¬ 
shops  for  integrating  English  and  the  Arts,  applying  as 
model  schools,  and  implementing  the  Framework  for 
Aesthetic  Literacy  filled  the  day. 

The  Institute  began  with  a  welcoming  address 
from  Superintendent  Nancy  Keenan.  She  compared  the 
Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  to  the  story  of  hockey 
star  Wayne  Gretsky,  who  explained  that  his  secret  to 
success  was  that  he  skates  “to  where  the  puck  is  going  to 
be,  not  to  where  it’s  been.”  She  said  that  the  Framework 
shows  teachers  one  way  to  skate  toward  the  curriculum  of 
the  future. 

Framework  Directors  Hahn  and  Smith  each 
summarized  an  aspect  of  the  framework.  Jan  said,  “Martin 
Luther  King  Day,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
had  a  dream,  is  an  appropriate  day  for  this  institute.  We 
want  this  day  to  be  a  day  that  inspires  dreams — dreams 
about  how  your  schools  can  tap  multiple  intelligences  and 
motivate  children  to  achieve,  dreams  about  establishing 
model  schools  that  turn  children  toward  beauty,  toward 
excellence. ...toward  aesthetic  literacy.” 

MATELA  member  Tom  Mollgaard  described  his 
experiences  as  a  curriculum  writer  and  ambassador,  saying 
that  like  protective  and  proud  parents,  the  aesthetic 
curriculum  team  is  looking  for  quality  adoptive  homes  for 
the  curriculum  framework  they  had  conceived  and 
laboriously  produced. 

The  Keynote  Speaker,  Linda  Campbell  from 
Antioch  College  in  Seattle,  began  her  remarks  with  the 
story  of  how  she  was  persuaded  to  come  to  Montana  in 
January  (despite  her  fear  of  snow)  because  of  the  merits 
and  innovations  in  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy. 
She  pointed  out  how  the  Framework  embodies  the 
principles  of  multiple  intelligences,  essential  questions, 
and  integration.  She  described  several  examples  of 


schools  throughout  the  United  States  that  have  dramati¬ 
cally  increased  student  achievement  by  emphaszing  the 
arts. 

Participants  then  had  their  choice  of  six  different 
concurrent  sessions.  For  example,  Linda  Campbell 
presented  a  session  called  "Arts  and  Minds  in  Action"  and 
Marilyn  Delger,  with  staff  members  from  Hawthorne 
School,  presented  "A  Working  Model:  The  Hawthorne  Art 
Beat." 

Mary  Moe,  editor/consultant  for  the  framework, 
introduced  the  luncheon  speaker,  NCTE  President-Elect 
Dr.  Beverly  Ann  Chin,  who  spoke  on  “Redefining  Lit¬ 
eracy.”  She  talked  about  how  our  definition  of  literacy  has 
evolved  from  meaning  the  ability  to  sign  one’s  name  to 
today’s  need  for  “application”  literacy. 

Another  set  of  concurrent  sessions  followed  the 
luncheon.  Presenters  included  Monika  Steinberg  (Image- 
Making  and  the  Writing  Process),  Jan  Hahn  (Applying  to 
Become  a  Model  School),  Dr.  Harry  Smith  and  Brandy 
Howey  (Curriculum  Cycle:  Universal  Stories),  and  Mac 
Swan  and  Margaret  Grant  Scott  (Curriculum  Cycle: 
Suffering).  For  participants  seeking  renewal  units, 
discussion  sessions  followed,  facilitated  by  framework 
ambassadors. 

Institute  participant  Marta  Brooks  took  the  time 
to  write  a  thank-you  note  to  Jan  Hahn  and  Julie  Smith 
upon  returning  home.  She  wrote  that  the  institute  was 
“inspiring  and  brilliant. ..It  was  January  in  my  heart  when  I 
first  arrived  at  the  Colonial  Inn — but  now  it  feels  like 
spring  and  an  awakening  has  occurred  in  my  spirit.” 

Ambassadors  for  the  Framework  have  continued  to 
give  workshops,  even  after  the  grants  for  the  five  model 
schools  were  awarded.  Their  workshops  can  help  schools 
with  integration,  curriculum  development,  instructional 
methods  (especially  inquiry-based  instruction),  and 
assessment. 

Grant  writer  and  project  co-director  Jan  Hahn  has 
indicated  that  since  many  schools  are  already  moving  in 
the  direction  of  integration  and  providing  students  with 
aesthetic  encounters,  the  project  would  like  to  be  able  to 
help  those  schools  continue  their  reform  efforts. 


Framework  Funding  May  Continue  Through  Assessment  Grant 


On  June  5,  a  proposal  for  the  Assessment 
Development  and  Evaluation  Grants  Program  (CFDA  No. 
84,279-A),  was  submitted  through  the  Arlee  Joint  School 
District  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Education. 
Under  this  proposal,  the  model  schools  of  aesthetic  literacy 
would  pilot  assessments  in  writing,  music,  visual  art, 
drama,  and  dance;  design  a  consistent  portfolio  system, 
and  engage  in  teacher-research  to  evaluate  the  Framework 
for  Aesthetic  Literacy. 


Grant  writers  Tammy  Elser,  Claudette  Morton, 
Chris  Brewer,  Jan  Hahn,  and  Mary  Moe  would  serve  as  an 
oversight  team  for  the  four-year,  $945,824  project. 

Teachers  from  the  model  schools  and  other 
schools  volunteering  to  pilot  assessments,  would  be  trained 
in  multiple-intelligence  and  performance-based  assess¬ 
ment.  With  the  Integrated  Content  Standards  in  Visual, 
Literary,  and  Performing  Arts  serving  as  a  basis,  perfor¬ 
mance  standards  would  also  be  developed. 
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Could  you  help  us  find  out  how  we  can  improve  our  communications? 

Please  complete  the  following  survey  and  mail  it  to  the  address  below. 

Please  place  checks  in  front  of  your  answers: 

When/where  did  you  learn  about  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy:  the  Montana  Arts  and  English  Curriculum? 

_  From  the  original  letter  to  all  superintendents  announcing  the  grant  award,  asking  for  nominations  to  the 

curriculum  team  and  advisory  committee,  and  requesting  that  a  survey  be  completed  (July  of  1993). 

In  one  of  the  columns  written  by  Jan  Hahn  or  Julie  Smith  in  Montana  Schools: 

_  during  the  1993-94  school  year, 

_  during  the  1994-95  school  year. 

_  In  a  newsletter  column  of  a  professional  organization  (MATELA,  MMEA,  MAAE,  MAEA, _ ). 

_  In  the  first  and  only  other  issue  of  this  newsletter,  ENCOUNTER,  May  1995. 

_  From  a  workshop  by  an  ambassador  or  at  a  conference.  ( _ ) 

_  On  METNET  or  Internet. 

_  This  is  the  first  I've  heard  of  the  Framework. 

_  Other: _ .  _ 

If  you  would  like  to  stay  informed  about  this  project,  what  communication  device(s)  would  be  most  efficient  for  you? 

_  Newsletters:  circle  1-2:  Montana  Schools  This  format  Professional  organization  newsletter 

_  METNET  or  Internet 

_  Workshops  and  Conferences 

_  Other _ _ _ _ 

What  is  your  reaction  to  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  as  described  in  this  newsletter  or  from  other  sources? 


Please  mail  this  form  and  any  additional  comments  to: 

Jan  Hahn,  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  P.O.  Box  202501,  Helena,  MT  59620-2501. 


Framework  Honors  the  AHA! 

The  beauty  of  art  lies  in  its  ability  to  nurture  in  us 
greater  understandings  of  life.  When  we  finally  “get  it,” 
we  experience  the  AHA!  Aha!  sums  up  our  understand¬ 
ings,  the  realization  that  we  have  made  the  connection,  that 
we  have  glimpsed  into  the  artist’s  mind  and  perhaps  his/ 
her  cultural  context,  and  that  we  achieved  personal  growth. 

The  aesthetic  encounters  and  creative  acts 
suggested  in  this  framework  are  designed  so  that  the 
student  will  exclaim  Aha!  as  he  or  she  pursues  the  pro¬ 
vocative  questions  inspired  by  the  arts.  An  inquiry 
emerges  from  the  experiences  and  environments  provided 
for  the  student. 

Inquiry  is  a  way  to  organize  curriculum  by 
student-generated  topics  rather  than  by  disciplines. 
According  to  Jerome  Harste,  “What  the  disciplines  offer 
an  inquiry  is  perspective  and  possibility.  In  planning  an 
inquiry  curriculum  the  teacher  needs  to  use  the  disciplines 
as  a  lens  on  the  topic  under  investigation.”  (Harste,  1993) 
The  critical  aspect  of  a  discipline  is  how  it  structures  the 
world— the  kinds  of  questions  it  poses,  the  way  it  goes 
about  research,  and  the  tools  that  it  uses.  Students  might 
pursue  their  particular  interests  by  asking,  for  example, 
“What  would  a  dancer  want  us  to  learn  from  the  study  ol 
balance?”  Harste  also  believes,  “Disciplines  are  not 
static  bodies  of  knowledge  so  much  as  ways  of 


thinking. ..The  inquiry  itself,  not  the  disciplines,  organizes 
what  is  open  to  be  learned... Inquiry  assumes  an  openness 
to  new  learning.” 

In  addition  to  disciplines  as  sources  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  sign  systems  (language,  music,  art,  movement, 
and  mathematics)  allow  us  “to  conceive  and  express, 
communicate  and  interpret,  dream,  record  and  create  our 
world  as  we  think  it  is  or  as  we  think  it  might  be.  Move¬ 
ment  across  and  between  sign  systems  offers  new  insights 
and  new  knowledge.”  The  process  of  transmediation  is 
the  “taking  of  what  you  know  in  one  system  and  recasting 
it  onto  another.”  (Harste,  1993)  The  creative  acts  sug¬ 
gested  in  this  curriculum  ask  the  student  to  make  those 
translations  between  sign  systems,  thus  stretching  higher 
order  thinking,  problem  solving,  and  creative  thinking. 

Harste  and  Kathy  Short  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  call  the  third  source  of  knowledge  “personal 
knowing.”  Because  the  only  starting  point  from  which 
children  can  learn  is  their  own  experience,  this  curriculum 
is  designed  to  broaden  that  experience  by  providing 
powerful  aesthetic  encounters.  It’s  important  that 
environments  and  experiences  ground  the  students  in  such 
a  way  that  their  inquiries  will  be  meaningful.  It’s  also 
important  that  students'  encounters  and  creative  acts 
honor  their  own  cultures  and  respect  their  personal 
knowing. 

Citation:  "Inquiry-based  Instruction."  Primary  Voices,  April  1993. 


Summer  Opportunities  for  Professional  Development  Abound 

Teachers  from  the  Model  Schools  for  Aesthetic  Literacy,  Project  Schools,  and  other  schools  interested  in 
aesthetic  literacy  are  taking  advantage  of  summer  training  opportunities  that  are  also  offered  to  the  general  public. 

The  Framework  is  sponsoring  a  "Socratic  Seminar  Teacher  Training  Workshop"  on  the  University  of  Montana 
campus  in  Missoula,  July  27-28.  The  only  cost  to  participants  will  be  $70  for  optional  college  credit.  Since  the  frame¬ 
work  suggests  inquiry-based  instruction,  this  training  will  be  particularly  useful  to  teachers  from  the  model  schools. 
Teachers  will  practice  seminar  inquiry  methods  on  various  prominent  works  of  art  and  the  orignial  writings  of  the  artists 
themselves.  Call  Steve  Smith,  Extended  Studies,  U  of  M,  243-4616. 

The  Framework  also  depends  on  the  theory  of  mulitple  intelligences.  The  Northeastern  Montana  Curriculum 
Consortium  is  bringing  Bruce  Campbell  to  Glasgow,  August  21-22,  for  "Teaching  and  Learning  Styles-K-12  Classroom 
Strategies,  a  hands-on  workshop  that  reviews  Howard  Gardner's  theories,  its  implications  for  education,  related  instruc¬ 
tional  strategies,  curricular  models,  and  assessment  tools.  Cost  is  $75  per  person.  Call  Marcia  Bragg  at  228-9304. 

The  Creative  Pulse,  the  University  of  Montana's  Summer  Institute,  is  another  professional  development  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  helps  teachers  implement  the  Framework.  Call  Jim  Kriley,  243-4970,  lor  details. 
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